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F “the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was 
Rome ” there is no greater 
living exponent in_ pictorial 
art than Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema. Many a visitor to 
the annual exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy, looking upon 
his vivid realization of daily life 
in the ancient classical period, 
with its graceful women and 
stately men, its brilliant sky, 
gleaming marbles, and gorgeous 
flowers, must have greatly won- 
dered where and how in murky, 
commonplace London such pic- 
tures could be conceived and 
created, it being well known that 
the distinguished painter, a 
Dutchman by birth, has long 
been an Englishman by adop- 
tion, and a Londoner by choice. 
No. 17, Grove End Road, St. 
John’s Wood, where Sir Lawrence 
has resided for many years, is 
not an address which in itself 
signifies much in answer to such 
a question, and you might pass 
along the thoroughfare a dozen 
times without having your atten- 
tion attracted to the dwelling- 
place which bears that number, 
surrounded as it is by a high 
garden-wall in accordance with 
the general plan of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

When you pull the old- 
fashioned iron bell-handle, how- 
ever, and the garden-gate in 
response gently slips open, tacitly 
inviting you to walk along the 
tessellated pavement, protected 
by a glass awning, to the portal 
of the house, revelations are 
assuredly at hand full of en- 


lightenment as to the value 
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which a great artist with enthusiasm for his 
work puts upon sympathetic environment. 
The door-knocker, a massive antique mask 
of brass, with the word Sa/ve—the favourite 
greeting of the Romans—carved above in 
bold lettering, fitly heralds your entrance to 
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a home which more than any other in 
London illustrates the artistic beauty of 
domiciles such as Horace and Cicero knew, 
and such as are suggested to us to-day in 
the finest remains of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. The atrium, triclinium, peristyle, 
impluvium, and other features which Lord 
Lytton describes with so much detail in 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” have been 
reproduced with as much fidelity as was con- 
sistent with present-day convenience and the 
English climate. 

It is in the essentially modern billiard- 
room, however, that Sir Lawrence receives 
me as the representative of ‘THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE. 

We seat ourselves in a little recess at the 
end of the room, just raised a little to afford 
a better view of the table when a game is in 
progress, and light cigars. The electric globe 
fills this recess with a soft glow, but there is 
only a dim light over the rest of the room, 
and the figure and features of the artist, as 
he reclines in his chair, are consequently 
placed in clear relief. Of about the middle 
height, Sir Lawrence looks lithe and strong, 
and although his rather shaggy hair is 
partially grey, and the fznce-nez looks like a 
fixture, you would never take him to be 
a man who had seen sixty-three years and 
has painted more than three hundred 
important pictures. He is dressed in the 
négligé style of the studio, the brown hue of 
his clothes seeming to set off the slight 


colour on his frank, energetic face. Although 
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so pleasing, the face is not of an English 
type, and, if it were, it would be denied by the 
accent with which, in excellent literary form, 
and sometimes very quickly, Sir Lawrence 
speaks in the tongue of the country which 
he honours by making his own. 

“Then it is your custom to work every 
day and all day?” I remark, resuming the 
talk when our cigars were well alight. 

“Ves, but I cannot claim to work with the 
regularity of some artists. I never know 
how much or how little I am going to do. 
For days I make no progress with a picture 
—there is so much painting-out. Leighton, 
on the other hand, as you may know, was 
able to apportion every part of his day to its 
allotted task—two hours to a model, two 
hours to a sitter, so much more to a study, 
and so on.” 

“And yet your work, Sir Lawrence, is 
mostly of the same kind—the public won’t 
let you paint much without blue sky and 
white marble in it.” 

“That is true, but it only increases, I 
think, the strain upon the artist. I have 
attained—at least, people think I have 
attained—to excellence in a certain groove 
of art. I must continue to work in that 
groove, but at the same time I must not 
merely repeat myself. In this groove I have 
to find fresh features of interest, new points 
of achievement. This makes the artistic effort, 
although, in a sense, I may be able to paint 
very blue skies and very light marbles better 
and more easily than anything else.” 
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“Then you are not in the same position as 
the actor who is condemned by success to 
play the same part night after night ?” 

“ Not quite. But actors are prone to tire 
of the sphere in which they have made 
their reputations. Many a comedian has 
longed to distinguish himself as a tragedian, 
when it is pretty certain that if he were to 
make the attempt, comedy would lose an 
excellent interpreter, and tragedy would gain 
little. In the same way painters are apt to 
despise success as soon as it seems to be too 
easily gained—they often strive ambitiously 
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work of his earlier years was of somewhat 
different character, and I am moved to 
inquire how he discovered his true méfier. 

“T was always very fond of Roman history, 
although at school, which I left rather early, 
I am afraid I never made very much head- 
way with Latin and Greek. I was first 
attracted to the artistic possibilities of marble 
when visiting Ghent in 1858. A friend 
happened to take me into a certain club- 
house—I forget for the moment the name 
of the club—which had a marble smoking- 
room. I don’t suppose the room was of any 
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in some new field for which they are less 
fitted, but then it is so difficult to know one’s 
own powers.” 

It is in association with such pictures as 
“The Shrine of Venus,” “A Reading from 
Homer,” and “An Audience at Agrippa’s ” 
that the name of Alma-Tadema will long be 
memorable in the annals of art. But the 


exceptional ‘ magnificence, but it was the 
finest marble room I had then seen, and its 
wonderful whiteness and atmosphere made 
an extraordinary impression upon me.” 
“ And with this association of ideas— 
historical interest and the beauty of marble 
you proceeded to Italy and Greece?” 
“No, I did not visit Rome for some years 
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later, and Greece I have never seen. A friend 
of my mother’s did, indeed, offer me a sum 
of money quite early in my career to enable 
me to have a long course of travel. But, 
after due consideration, I declined the kind 
offer. It seemed to me—and my opinion 
remains the same to-day—that a young artist 
whose style and individuality had yet to be 
formed was more likely to be harmed than 
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‘I am Alma-Tadema ’—and could enjoy and 
profit by all that I saw without danger of 
mere imitation. You remember the story of 
Correggio, the desire of whose heart was to 
see the Raphaels in the Vatican. When it 
was realized, and he stood before the famous 
works, he exclaimed, ‘And I too am a 
painter !’” 

“ But how, then, did you obtain the know- 
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benefited by going to Venice, say, and 
studying Titian, to Rome and _ studying 
Michael Angelo, to Spain and immersing 
himself in Velasquez.” 

“Vet the Royal Academy 
several travelling studentships ? ” 

“Yes, I know, but the policy, in my 
opinion, is a mistaken one. Scarcely any of 


maintains 


the greatest painters travelled in their youth.” 
And Sir Lawrence promptly ran through 
many names of the Masters. both old and 
modern, in verification of his statement. 
“When I first visited Italy in 1863 I 
had ceveloped as an artist into what I am 
I could say to myself without egotism, 


now 


ledge of every detail of old Greek and Roman 
life shown in your pictures ?” 

“ As to the costume, mainly from sculpture 
and antique paintings ; as to general details 
of architecture, furnishing, etc., mainly from 
museums and collections. Baring Gould’s 
‘Tragedy of the Ceesars,’ for instance, is an 
excellent work, inspired by the portraits of the 
time. Of course, I know Pompeii by heart— 
I spent a long time in exploring it, especially 
in 1884 and in 1863, when the pavements 
were uncovered, and not as now covered up 
with mud, owing to the misguided methods of 
preservation adopted by the Italian officials. 
I have never visited Greece and the Orient, 
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from the fear that I should not be able to 
see the ancient life there for the crowds of 
living people and things of to-day. Even 
Rome is becoming hopelessly modern in that 
sense—-on my last visit in 1886 I was much 
less able to discover for myself the life of the 
ancient city.” 

““And you do not have to go abroad in 
search of models ?” 

“No, in London a painter can obtain 
everything he wants in that way. As to 
Italians, for instance, there are available 
models of as many types as in Rome itself. 
It has been said, I know, that some of my 
Greeks and Romans are too English in their 
appearance. But, after all, there is not such 
a great difference between the ancients and 
the moderns as we are apt to suppose. This 
is the truth that I have always endeavoured 
to express in my pictures, that the oid 
Romans were human flesh and blood, like 
ourselves, moved by much the same passions 
and emotions.” 

“Your knowledge of Greek and Roman 
life has been more than once enlisted in the 
service of the stage, Sir Lawrence ?” 

“ Yes, I was first asked by Irving to assist 
him with ‘Coriolanus.’ But as you know, 
‘Coriolanus’ was never produced, and my 





work did not get beyond careful sketches for 
the scenery. ‘Then I was consulted by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree about the mounting of 
‘Hypatia,’ for which I made myself respon- 
sible. In 1897 I assisted Sir Henry in the 
production of ‘Cymbeline,’ and last year I 
had a good deal to do with Tree’s production 
of ‘ Julius Ceesar.’” 

“You have found in these matters, I 
suppose, pleasant relaxation after the work of 
the studio ?” 

“Relaxation !” and the artist gave a sardonic 
little laugh. ‘It was confoundedly harder 
work than painting. When I was not attend- 
ing rehearsals I had members of the com- 
pany here on all sorts of questions, and I 
had no end of difficulty in persuading them 
to be truly Roman in appearance. Portia 
would wear jewels, and so on. Then, the 
long interviews with scene-painters, and the 
rehearsals! I remember on one occasion 
I was at Her Majesty’s—it was the dress- 
rehearsal of ‘Julius Czesar’—from seven in 
the evening till three the next morning. I 
suppose it was my own fault—I couldn’t help 
entering fully into the interest and excitement 
of the thing. But that is always my way—I 
concentrate all my energy and attention on 
whatever I take in hand. For the time being 
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I found it practically impossible to do any 
other work, and I think I shall have to refuse 
anything of the kind again. At the same 
time I got a considerable amount of enjoy- 
ment out of the experience, as our actors and 
artists are such nice people to deal with.” 

With all the enthusiasm for art which this 
conversation has revealed, it was only by an 
interposition of Providence—as some people 
would call it—that Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
became an artist. The son of a notary in 
the village of Dronryp, near Leeuwarden, he 
lost his father when only four years old. 
His mother, of whom he always speaks with 
affection as a woman of rare strength of 
purpose and character, had a large family to 
bring up on comparatively small means. 
Although even in childhood Laurens showed 
cleverness with the pencil, she not unnatur- 
ally distrusted art as too precarious a pro- 
fession for her boy. It was decided that he 
should be a lawyer, like his father, and to 
that end was sent to the public school at 
Leeuwarden. 

But the passion for art was not to be 
stifled. He would get up at daybreak and 
work for hours with pencil and brush before 
the irksome school routine began. His first 
distinct success in art was a portrait of his 
sister, painted at the age of thirteen, and 
exhibited in a Leeuwarden gallery. 

All this undermined his health, and the 
doctors doubted whether his vitality would last 
him many months, so he was allowed to go 
in for art as a profession. Then a seeming 
miracle happened. Instead of sinking into 
the grave, the lad henceforth grew in strength 
and vigour. Emancipation for his art in 
which he rejoiced had saved his life. In 1852 
Alma-Tadema was entered as a student at 
the Academy of Art in Antwerp, and for 
several years worked there under Wappers 
and de Keyzer. According to the testimony 
of contemporaries his industry was prodigious, 
and he produced in the school a number of 
pictures having semi-mystical, semi-historical 
subjects, but all of these were destroyed by 
the hands of their extremely self - critical 
creator. 

Alma-Tadema left the Antwerp Academy 
in 1858 to become the pupil of Hendrik Leys, 
the distinguished Belgian historical painter, 
whom he often assisted in the execution of his 
pictures, the principal subjects relating to the 
sixteenth century. Under the inspiration of 
Leys he produced a picture, “ The Education 
of the Children of Clovis ” (1861), which 
first laid the foundations of his fame. This 


picture, originally sold for about £65, which 
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is now in the possession of the King of 
the Belgians, was one of several painted 
between 1860-63 that were suggested by 
that strange old work, Gregory of Tours’s 
“ History of the Franks.” Settling in 
Antwerp, the young artist had been joined 
there by his mother and sister in 1859. ‘The 
beloved mother, however, did not live to see 
the name of Alma-Tadema obtain more than 
a local reputation. She died in 1863, anda 
few months later the artist sought consolation 
for his bereavement in marriage. He lost 
his first wife, a French lady, in 1869, and in 
the same year came to London, which has 
ever since been his home. 

Before Alma-Tadema came to England his 
name had been noised abroad in the art 
circles of France and Germany by a number 
of pictures having ancient Egyptian and 
Roman life for their theme. The first of these, 
painted in 1863, was entitled “ Egyptians 
Three Thousand Years Ago.” An old friend, 
Dr. George Ebers, the great Egyptian scholar, 
once asked the painter why, in depicting 
ancient life, he should have begun with the 
land of Isis. 

“Where else,” replied Alma-Tadema, 
“when I made myself acquainted with the 
life of the ancients, should I have begun? 
The first thing the child learns of ancient 
times is about the Court of Pharaoh, and if 
we go back to the source of art and science, 
how often do we not go back to Egypt ?” 

“Egyptians Three Thousand Years Ago,” 
“The Mummy,” “The Chess-Players,” etc., 
were followed by “A Roman _ Family,” 
“'Tarquinus Superbus,” “Entrance to a 
Roman Theatre,” and other pictures of the 
great city of the Czsars. One of the pictures, 
“The Pyrrhic Dance,” brought to England 
from Brussels, where Alma-Tadema resided 
between 1865 and 1869, became his first 
contribution to the Royal Academy of the 
latter year. 

“In the thirty years that passed since,” 
the artist remarked, “ I don’t think I have 
missed a single exhibition at Burlington 
House. I have exhibited at other galleries, 
of course, but all my most important work 
has been first shown at the Royal Academy.” 

The first picture painted by Alma-Tadema 
in England was “A Roman Emperor,” and 
in the succeeding years this was followed by 
“The Death of the First-Born”—which the 
artist himself considers one of his best works 
— “The Picture Gallery,” “The Sculpture 
Gallery,” “ An Audience at Agrippa’s,” and 
other canvases that quickly placed him in 
the front rank of our London exhibitors. At 
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the same time he was forming the ties which 
now bind him to England and English life. In 
1871 he married Laura Theresa Epps, then 
a London art student, giving promise of the 


talent she has since shown. In 1873 he 
took the earliest opportunity of becoming a 
British citizen, and three years later he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
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Full membership followed in 1879, and by 
the conferment of knighthood the Queen has 
now given a fitting recognition to a career 
which will adorn the annals of British art. 

I do not pretend that Sir Lawrence gave 
me his autobiography thus as we sat smoking 
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soft glow of a window of Mexican onyx. The 
beauty of onyx windows in domestic architec- 
ture Alma-Tadema was the first to realize in 
this house, Lord Bute next introducing them 
into one of his residences, and Mr. Water- 
designing the National 


house, R.A., in 
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after dinner in his  billiard-room. Wild 
horses would not drag it from him, I think, 
in this way. But such is his life-story, as 
some of his friends have heard it from his lips 
in bits and fragments on various occasions. 
Having finished our cigars, we rise from 
our easy chairs to visit the studio. Passing 
out of the billiard-room, I have a glance at 
Sir Lawrence’s library, containing a choice 
collection of books on art, archzology, 
Greek and Roman life, etc. The library 
itself is unlike any other apartment so 
designated that I have yet seen. This room, 
which Sir Lawrence calls his atrium, is up- 
Stairs, adjoining the studio. The staircase 
to the gallery is in this room. In one 
corner is a small fountain, the water falling 
gently into a marble basin below, and a 
business-like escritoire, at which the artist 
writes whilst standing, is partially lit by the 


Liberal Club, placing two at the top of its 
celebrated marble staircase. A quantity of 
withered rose-leaves are strewn about by the 
side of the marble basin. 

“It was here that I painted the flowers,” 
Sir Lawrence explains, “in my ‘ Roses of 
Heliogabalus,’ and although it was—how 
many years ago?—these leaves have been 
kept ever since. In painting this picture I 
had to have roses sent from the Riviera, three 
boxes full a week during four winter months.” 

We approach the studio by a staircase 
of burnished brass. “This staircase was 
said to be of gold,” remarks Sir Lawrence, 
“by an imaginative writer some time ago in 
one of the German papers, and the result 
was that for weeks almost every post brought 
me begging letters from Germany, where I 
was evidently regarded as a veritable Croesus.” 

As we enter the studio it is in darkness, 
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and Sir Lawrence goes round switching on 
the electric lights. There is thus gradually 
revealed to me a large and lofty chamber, 
with a gallery at one end and an apse at the 
side, marble panellings and cedar doors, and 
an antique marble fireplace. The ceiling is 


vaulted, that of the apse being in the shape 
of half-dome. The studio, like the rest of the 
house, was designed by Sir Lawrence, when 
in 1885-86 No. 17, Grove End Road, which 
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plosion—I tried the effect of a white studio. 
Now, as you see, the prevailing hue is a 
silvery white, and that, I think, best agrees 
with my present temperament, artistically 
speaking.” 

On a dais at one side of the studio is a 
wonderful piano, the winner of the gold 
medal at the London Musical Exhibition a 
few years ago. It is inlaid with ivory and 
mother-of-pearl ; whilst, inside the lid, on 
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had been in the occupation of M. Tissot, the 
French artist, was practically re-built from its 
foundations. 

The walls are of marble, but the beautiful 
ceiling has the soft, silvery tint of aluminium. 

“] have always found that the light and 
colour in a studio had a great influence 
upon me in my work. I first painted in a 
studio with panels of black decoration. Then 
in my studio in Brussels I was surrounded by 
bright red, and in London—at Townshend 
House, Regent’s Park—I worked under the 
influence of a light green tint. During the 
winter I spent in Rome in 1875-76—when I 
was obliged to leave my London house by the 
destructive effect of the Regent’s Canal ex- 


a vellum lining, are to be found the auto- 
graphs of the famous musicians, Paderewski 
among the number, who have played upon 
the instrument as the artist’s guests. In the 
apse may be read the inscription, Ars /onga 
vita brevis, whilst over the door Alma- 
Tadema’s favourite motto has been carved 
in letters of gold: “As the sun colours 
flowers, so art colours life.” 

Three or four easels stand about on the 
parquet floor, each bearing an unfinished 
picture. 

“T always have two or three pictures in 
hand at the same time,” Sir Lawrence ex- 
plained. “I am obliged to—otherwise I should 
become too much absorbed in oné subject. 
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I must turn from 
one picture to 
another for quick- 
ness and_ fresh- 
ness of interest. 
You see this pic- 
ture upside down 
on the easel? 
That is as I left 
it this afternoon 
after a hard day’s 
work upon it, and 
if you don’t mind 
I would rather not 
look at the canvas 
again to-day. 

“T have had 
this picture in 
hand,” and the 
artist pointed to a 
rather small can- 
vas, only half 
painted, ‘‘ for 
nearly two years, 
and I am afraid 
I have now for- 
gotten what I had originally intended to 
put in the upper part. The paint and 
pencilled lines show it to be a_ bathing 
scene—but I can tell you nothing as to the 
details.” 

This was an exceptional case, but despite 
the amount of his work, Alma-Tadema 
has spent a fairly long time—one, two, or 
even three years—on all his more important 
pictures, such as “ At the Shrine of Venus,” 
“The Vintage Festival,” “A Dedication to 
Bacchus,” and “The Coliseum.” There is 
so much “painting-out,” he confesses. He 
has the Dutch care for detail, and some 
detail in a picture may be painted and re- 
paiited before it satisfies him. A pile of 
large photographs and original drawings of 
Rome which I discovered on a seat in the 
studio had been thus accumulated, it seems, 
during the painting of “The Baths of 
Caracalla,” Sir Lawrence’s principal contribu- 
tion to this year’s Academy. ‘“ Photography,” 
he remarked, “is a great boon undoubtedly 
to the artist of to-day who has any concern 
for accuracy in details.” 

A large canvas filled with pencilled outlines 
attracts my attention. But looking at it with 
a curious eye, my lips are sealed by Sir 
Lawrence’s warning words: “ Yes, I hope 
to make a picture of it for next year’s 
Academy, but beyond that I can say nothing. 
The idea may come to nothing.” 

A narrow staircase takes us to the gallery, 
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looking down from which the full beauty of 
the studio, with its harmonies of light and 
colour, is impressed upon one. On the other 
side of this gallery is a conservatory, full of 
exotics, such as the artist has often intro- 
duced into his pictures. The gallery leads 
to a corridor, where I notice a fine portrait of 
Lady Alma-Tadema, painted by her husband, 
to whom she has sat for more than one of his 
subject pictures, notably in “ The Departure,” 
some years ago. He has exhibited portraits, 
it may be added, of his daughter, the artist, 
as well as of Miss Onslow Ford and 
Miss MacWhirter. But more characteristic 
examples, perhaps, of Alma-Tadema’s style 
as a portrait-painter are his Paderewski at the 
piano and his Dr. Epps, the brother of 
Lady Alma-Tadema, at the bedside of a 
patient. 

“People generally,” Sir Lawrence plain- 
tively remarks, “always seem to forget that 
I paint portraits.” 

“ Portraits always appear to be considered 
the least interesting part of an exhibition,” I 
remark. 

“I hardly believe so ; and painted in the 
old style portraits always please. As a rule, a 
portrait consists of a head and some clothes, 
perhaps one or two hands, and the rest of 
black or brown background, representing a 
person as he is never seen in real life. 
When you or I meet a friend, we see not 
only him but his surroundings, whether it is 
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ina room, a garden, or the 
street. I consider, there- 
fore, that you should paint 
not only men and women, 
but some part also of their 
accessories or environments, 
and it is upon this principle 
that most of my _ portraits 
have been executed. But 
people are very conservative 
in such matters, and a good 
many, I am afraid, when 
they engage to pay a certain 
price for a portrait, want 
the painter to devote the 
whole of his attention to 
their head only.” 

“Who have. been the 
principal purchasers of your 
pictures, Sir Lawrence ?” 

“The greater portion 
have gone to America, I 
believe, although many re- 
main in England, of course. 
Germany has bought a 
number, and the rest are 
scattered about the world. 
That picture of which I was 
showing you just now the 
engraving, ‘ Roses, Love’s 
Delight,’ was purchased by 
the Czar of Russia. 

* Art has long since ceased 
to be dependent on the old 
aristocracy. It no longer 
lays up art treasures, and 
the best picture-buyers of to- 
day are the nouveaux riches. 
Then, with cheaper and im- 
proved methods of reproduc- 
tion, the taste of the people 
generally is coming into ac- 
count. With one or two 
exceptions all my pictures 
have been published, ‘The 
Vintage Festival’ leading 
the way.” 

In Sir Lawrence’s genial 
company the night quickly 
grows late. I pass out through 
the dimly-lighted corridors 
and halls that seem so many 
backgrounds to the R.A.’s 
pictures, and at the big outer 
door experience a farewell 
handshake which is_ the 
speeding counterpart to its 
welcoming Sa/ve. 





The Croxley Master. 


In THREE 


PARTS. 


Part III. 


By A. Conan DOYLE. 


III. 
ZONTGOMERY 
} said he. 

A great hush fell over the 
huge assembly. Even the 
dogs stopped yapping ; one 
might have thought that the 

monstrous room was empty. The two men 
had stood up, the small white gloves over 
their hands. They advanced from their 
corners and shook hands: Montgomery 
gravely, Craggs with a smile. Then they fell 
into position. The crowd gave a long sigh 

the intake of a thousand excited breaths. 
The referee tilted his chair on to its back legs, 
and looked moodily critical from the one to 
the other. 

It was strength against activity—-that was 
evident from the first. The Master stood 


— Craggs,” 


“THEY FELL INTO POSITION.” 


stolidly upon his K-leg. It gave him a 
tremendous pedestal. One could hardly 
imagine his being knocked down. And he 
could pivot round upon it with extraordinary 
quickness. But his advance or retreat was 
ungainly. His frame, however, was so much 
larger and broader than that of the student, 
and his brown, massive face looked so resolute 
and menacing, that the hearts of the Wilson 
party sank within them. There was one 
heart, however, which had not done so. It 
was that of Robert Montgomery. 

Any nervousness which he may have had 
completely passed away now that he had his 
work before him. Here was something 
definite—this hard-faced, deformed Hercules 
to beat, with a career as the price of beating 
him. He glowed with the joy of action. It 
thrilled through his nerves. He faced his 
man with little in- 
and-out steps, break- 
ing to the left, break- 
ing to the right, 
feeling his way, while 
Craggs, with a dull, 
malignant eye, 
pivoted slowly upon 
his weak leg, his left 
arm half extended, 
his right sunk low 
across the mark. 
Montgomery led with 
his left, and then led 
again, getting lightly 
home each time. He 
tried again, but the 
Master had his 
counter ready, and 
Montgomery reeled 
back from a_ harder 
blow than he: had 
given. Anastasia, the 
woman, gave a shrill 
cry of encourage- 
ment, and her man 
let fly his right. 
Montgomery ducked 
under it, and in an 
instant the two were 
in each other’s 
arms. 

‘‘Break away! 
Break away!” said 
the referee. 
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The Master struck upwards on the break, 
and shook Montgomery with the blow. Then 
it was “time.” It had been a spirited opening 
round. ‘The people buzzed into comment 
and applause. Montgomery was quite fresh, 
but the hairy chest of the Master was rising 
and falling. The man passed a sponge over 
his head, while Anastasia flapped the towel 
before him. “Good lass! Good lass!” 
cried the crowd, and cheered her. 

The men were up again, the Master grimly 
watchful, Montgomery as alert as a kitten. 
The Master tried a sudden rush, squattering 
along with his awkward gait, but coming 
faster than one would think. The student 
slipped aside and avoided him. The Master 
stopped, grinned, and shook his head. Then 
he motioned with his 
hand as an invitation 
to Montgomery to 
come to him. The 
student did so and 
led with his left, but 
got a swinging right 
counter in the ribs 
in exchange. The 
heavy blow staggered 
him, and the Master 
came scrambling in 
to complete his ad- 
vantage ; but -Mont- 
gomery, with his 
greater activity, kept 
out of danger until 


the call of “time.” 
A tame round, and 
the advantage with 


the Master. 

“'T’ Maister’s too 
strong for him,” said 
a smelter to his neigh 
bour. 

“ Aye, but t’other’s 
a likely lad. Happen 
we'll see some sport 
yet. He can joomp 
rarely.” 

“ But t’Maister can 
stop and hit rarely. 
Happen he'll mak’ him 
joomp when he gets 
his nief upon him.” 

They were up 
again, the water glistening upon their faces. 
Montgomery led instantly and got his right 
home with a sounding smack upon the 
Master's forehead. There was a shout from 
the colliers, and “Silence! Order!” from the 
referee. Montgomery avoided the counter 
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and scored with his left. Fresh applause, 
and the referee upon his feet in indigna- 
tion. “No comments, gentlemen, if you 
please, during the rounds.” 

“Just bide a bit!” growled the Master. 

“Don’t talk—fight!” said the referee, 
angrily. 

Montgomery rubbed in the point by a 
flush hit upon the mouth, and the Master 
shambled back to his corner like an angry 
bear, having had all the worst of the round, 

“Where’s thot seven to one?” shouted 
Purvis, the publican. “I'll take six to one!” 

There were no answers. 

“Five to one!” There were givers at 
that. Purvis booked them in a tattered 
note-book. 


WHAT A DELICIOUS MINUTE IT WAS.” 


Montgomery began to feel happy. He lay 
back with his legs outstretched, his back 
against the corner post, and one gloved hand 
upon each rope. What a delicious minute it 
was between each round. If he could only 
keep out of harm’s way, he must surely 
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wear this man out before the end of twenty 
rounds. He was so slow that all his strength 
went for nothing. “ You're fightin’ a winnin’ 
fight—a winnin’ fight,” Ted Barton whispered 
in his ear. “Go canny; tak’ no chances; 
you have him proper.” 

But the Master was crafty. He had 
fought so many battles with his maimed limb 
that he knew how to make the best of 
it. Warily and slowly he manceuvred round 
Montgomery, stepping forward and yet again 
forward until he had imperceptibly backed 
him into his corner. The student suddenly 
saw a flash of triumph upon the grim face, 
and a gleam in the dull, malignant eyes. The 
Master was upon him. He sprang aside and 
was on the ropes. The Master smashed in 
one of his terrible upper-cuts, and Mont- 
gomery half broke it with his guard. The 
student sprang the other way and was against 
the other converging rope. He was trapped 
in the angle. The Master sent in another, 
with a hoggish grunt which spoke. of the 
energy behind it. Montgomery ducked, but 
got 2 jab from the left upon the mark. 
He closed with his man. “ Break away ! 
Break away!” cried the referee. Mont- 
gomery disengaged, and got a swinging blow 
on the ear as he did so. It had been a 
damaging round for him, and the Croxley 
people were shouting their delight. 

“Gentlemen, I will of have this noise,” 
Stapleton roared. “I have been accustomed 
to preside at a well-conducted club, and not 
at a bear-garden.” This little man, with 
the tilted hat and the bulging forehead, 
dominated the whole assembly. He was like 
a head master among his boys. He glared 
round him, and nobody cared to meet his 
eye. 

Anastasia had kissed the Master when he 
resumed his seat. “Good lass. Do’t again!” 
cried the laughing crowd, and the angry 
Master shook his glove at her, as she flapped 
her towel in front of him. Montgomery was 
weary and a little sore, but not depressed. 
He had learned something. He would not 
again be tempted into danger. 

For three rounds the honours were fairly 
equal. The stucent’s hitting was the quicker, 
the Master’s the harder. Profiting by his 
lesson, Montgomery kept himself in the open 
and refused to be herded into a corner. 
Sometimes the Master succeeded in rushing 
him to the side ropes, but the younger man 
slipped away, or closed and then disengaged. 
The monotonous “Break away! Break 
away!” of the referee broke in upon the 
quick, low patter of rubber-soled shoes, the 
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dull thud of the b‘ows, and the sharp, hissing 
breath of two tired men. 

The ninth round found both of them in 
fairly good condition. Montgomery’s head 
was still singing from the blow that he had 
in the corner, and one of his thumbs pained 
him acutely and seemed to be dislocated. 
The Master showed no sign of a touch, but 
his breathing was the more laboured, and a 
long line of ticks upon the referee’s paper 
showed that the student had a good show of 
points. But one of this iron man’s blows 
was worth three of his, and he knew that with- 
out the gloves he could not have stood for 
three rounds against him. All the amateur 
work that he had done was the merest tapping 
and flapping when compared to those frightful 
blows, from arms toughened by the shovel 
and the crowbar. 

It was the tenth round, and the fight was 
half over. The betting now was only three 
to one, for the Wilson champion had held 
his own much better than had been expected. 
But those who knew the ringcraft as well as 
the staying power of the old prize - fighter 
knew that the odds were still a long way in 
his favour. 

“ Have a care of him!” whispered Barton, 
as he sent his man upto the scratch. “ Have 
acare! He'll play thee a trick, if he can.” 

But Montgomery saw, or imagined he saw, 
that his antagonist was tiring. He looked 
jaded and listless, and his hands drooped a 
little from their position. His own youth 
and condition were beginning to tell. He 
sprang in and brought off a fine left-handed 


lead. The Master’s return lacked his usual 
fire. Again Montgomery led, and again he 
got home. Then he tried his right upon the 


mark, and the Master guarded it downwards. 

“Too low! Too low! A foul! A foul!” 
yelled a thousand voices. 

The referee rolled his sardonic eyes slowly 
round. ‘“ Seems to me this buildin’ is chock- 
full of referees,” said he. 

The people laughed and applauded, but 
their favour was as immaterial to him as 
their anger. 

“No applause, please. 
theatre,” he yelled. 

Montgomery was very pleased with him- 
self. His adversary was evidently in a bad 
way. He was piling on his points and 
establishing a lead. He might as well make 
hay while the sun shone. The Master was 
looking all abroad. Montgomery popped 
one upon his blue jowl and got away without 
a return. And then the Master suddenly 
dropped both his hands and began rubbing 


This is not a 
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his thigh. Ah! that was it, was it? He 
had muscular cramp. 

“Goin! Go in!” cried Teddy Barton. 

Montgomery sprang wildly forward, and 
the next instant was lying half senseless, with 
his neck nearly broken, in the middle of the 
ring. 

The whole round had been a long con- 
spiracy to tempt him within reach of one of 
those terrible right-hand upper-cuts for which 
the Master was fam- 
ous. For this the 
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on his hand—six—seven—he was on_ his 
knee, sick, swimming, faint, but resolute to 
rise. Eight—he was up, and the Master was 
on him like a tiger, lashing savagely at him 
with both hands. Folk held their breath as 
they watched those terrible blows, and 
anticipated the pitiful end—so much more 
pitiful where a game but helpless man refuses 
to accept defeat. 

Strangely automatic is the human brain. 





listless, weary bear- 
ing, for this the 
cramp in the thigh. 
When Montgomery 
had sprang in so hotly 
he had exposed him- 
self to such a blow 
neither flesh nor 


as 
blood could = stand. 
Whizzing up from 


below with a rigid 
arm, which put the 
Master’s eleven stone 
into its force, it 
struck him under the 
jaw: he whirled half 
round, and fell a help- 


less and half mara- 
lyzed mass. A vague 
groan and murmur, 


inarticulate, too ex- 
cited for words, rose 
from the great audi- 
ence. With open 
mouths and _ staring 
eyes they gazed at 
the twitching and 
quivering figure. 

‘Stand back! 
Stand right back !” 
shrieked the referee, 
for the Master was 
standing over his man 
ready to give him the coup-de-grice as he rose. 

“Stand back, Craggs, this instant,” Staple- 
ton repeated. 

The Master sank his hands sulkily and 
walked backwards to the rope with his 
ferocious eyes fixed upon his fallen antagonist. 
The timekeeper called the seconds. If ten 
of them passed before Montgomery rose to 
his feet the fight was ended. Ted Barton 
wrung his hands and danced about in an 
agony in his corner. 

As if in a dream 
the student could hear 
timekeeper—three—four 


** SIX 


a terrible nightmare 
the voice of the 
five—he got up 





SEVEN—HE WAS ON HIS KNEE.” 


Without volition, without effort, there shot 
into the memory of this bewildered, stagger- 
ing, half-stupefied man the one thing which 
could have saved him — that blind eye of 
which the Master’s son had spoken. It was 
the same as the other to look at, but Mont- 
gomery remembered that he had said that it 
was the left. He reeled to the left side, half 
felled by a drive which lit upon his shoulder. 
The Master pivoted round upon his leg and 
was at him in an instant. 

“ Yark him, lad ; yark him !” 
woman. 

“Hold your tongue,” said the referee. 


screamed the 
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Montgomery slipped to the left again and 
yet again, but the Master was too quick and 
clever for him. He struck round and got 
him full on the face as he tried once more to 
break away. Montgomery’s knees weakened 
under him, and he fell with a groan on the 
floor. This time he knew that he was done. 
With bitter. agony he realized, as he groped 
blindly with His hands, that he could not 
possibly raise himself. Far away and muffled 
he heard, amid the murmurs of the multitude, 
the fateful voice of the timekeeper counting 
off the seconds. 

“ One—two—three—four 

“Time !” said the referee. 

Then the pent-up passion of the great 
assembly broke loose. Croxley gave a deep 
groan of disappointment. The Wilsons were 
on their feet, yelling with delight. There 
was still a chance for them. In four more 
seconds their man would have been solemnly 
counted out. But now he had a minute in 
which to recover. The referee looked round 
with relaxed features and laughing eyes. 
He loved this rough game, this school for 
humble heroes, and it was pleasant to him 
to intervene as a Deus ex Machina at so 
dramatic a moment. His chair and his hat 
were both tilted at an extreme angle; he 
and the timekeeper smiled at each other. 
Ted Barton and the other second had rushed 
out and thrust an arm each under Mont- 
gomery’s knee, the other behind his loins, 
and so carried him back to his stool. His 
head lolled upon his shoulder, but a douche 
of cold water sent a shiver through him, and 
he started and looked round him. 

“ He’s a right!” cried the people round. 
“ He’s a rare brave lad. Good lad! Good 
lad!” Barton poured some brandy into his 
mouth. The mists. cleared a little, and he 
realized where he was and what he had to 
do. But he was still very weak, and he 
hardly dared to hope that he could survive 
another round. 

“Seconds out of the ring!” cried the 
referee. hg 


” 


five—six——— 


“Time ! 

The Croxley Master sprang eagerly off his 
stool. 

“Keep clear of him! Go easy for a bit,” 
said Barton, and Montgomery walked out to 
meet his man once more. 

He had had two lessons—the one when 
the Master got him into his corner, the other 
when he had been lured into mixing it up 
with so powerful an antagonist. Now he 
would be wary. Another blow would finish 
him. He could afford to run norisks. The 
Master was determined to follow up his 
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advantage, and rushed at him, slogging 
furiously right and left. But Montgomery 
was too young and active to be caught. He 
was strong upon his legs once more, and his 
wits had all come back to him. It was a 
gallant sight—the line-of-battleship trying to 
pour its overwhelming broadside into the 
frigate, and the frigate manceuvring always so 
as to avoid it. The Master tried all his ring- 
craft. He coaxed the student up by 
pretended inactivity. He rushed at him 
with furious rushes towards the ropes. For 
three rounds he exhausted every wile in try- 
ing to get at him. Montgomery during all 
this time was conscious that his strength was 
minute by minute coming back to him. The 
spinal jar from an upper-cut is overwhelming, 
but evanescent. He was losing all sense of 
it beyond a great stiffness of the neck. For 
the first round after his downfall he had been 
content to be entirely on the defensive, only too 
happy if he could stall off the furious attacks 
of the Master. In the second he occasionally 
ventured upon alight counter. In the third he 
was smacking back merrily where he saw an 
opening. His people yelled their approval 
of him at the end of every round. Even the 
ironworkers: cheered him with that fine un- 
selfishness which true sport engenders. ‘To 
most of them, unspiritual and unimaginative, 
the sight of this clean-limbed young Apollo, 
rising above disaster and holding on while 
consciousness was in him to his appointed 
task, was the greatest thing their experience 
had ever known. 

But the Master’s naturally morose temper 
became more and more murderous at this 
postponement of his hopes. ‘Three rounds 
ago the battle had been in his hands. Now 
it was all to do over again. Round by round 
his man was recovering his strength. By the 
fifteenth he was strong again in wind and 
limb. But the vigilant Anastasia saw some- 
thing which encouraged her. 

“That bash in t’ribs is telling on him, 
Jock,” she whispered. ‘“ Why else should he 
be gulping t’brandy? Go in, lad, and thou 
hast him yet.” 

Montgomery had suddenly taken the flask 
from Barton’s hand, and had a deep pull at 
the contents. Then, with his face a little 
flushed, and with a curious look of purpose, 
which made the referee stare hard at him, in 
his eyes, he rose for the sixteenth round. 

“Game as a pairtridge,” cried the publican, 
as he looked at the hard-set face. 

“Mix it oop, lad, mix it oop!” 
iron men to their Master. 

And then a hum of exultation ran through 


cried the 
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their ranks as they realized that their tougher, 
harder, stronger man held the vantage after 
all. 

Neither of the men showed much sign of 
punishment. Small gloves crush and numb, 
but they do not cut. One of the Master's 
eyes was even more flush with his cheek than 
Nature had made it. Montgomery had two 
or three livid marks upon his body, and his 
face was haggard, save for that pink spot 
which the brandy had brought into either 
cheek. He rocked a little as he stood 
opposite his man, and his hands drooped as 
if he felt the gloves to be an unutterable 
weight. It was evident that he was spent 
and desperately weary. If he received one 
other blow it must surely be fatal to him. If 
he brought one home, what power could 
there be behind it, and what chance was 
there of its harming 
the colossus in front 
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finish it once for all. He slap-banged away 
left and right, boring Montgomery up against 
the ropes, swinging in his ferocious blows 
with those animal grunts which told of the 
vicious energy behind them. 

But Montgomery was too cool to fall a 
victim to any of those murderous upper-cuts. 
He kept out of harm’s way with a rigid 
guard, an active foot, and a head which was 
swift to duck. And yet he contrived to 
present the same appearance of a man who 
is hopelessly done. The Master, weary from 
his own shower of blows, and fearing nothing 
from so weak a man, dropped his hand for 
an instant, and at that instant Montgomery’s 
right came home. 

It was a magnificent blow, straight, clean, 
crisp, with the force of the loins and the 
back behind it. And it landed where he had 





of him? It was the 
crisis of the fight. 
This round must 
decide it. “ Mix it 
oop, lad. Mix it oop,” 
the iron men whooped. 
Even the savage eyes 
of the referee were 
unable to restrain the 
excited crowd. 

Now, at last, the 
chance had come for 
Montgomery. He had 
learned a lesson from 
his more experienced 
rival. Why should he 
not play his own game 
upon him? He was 
spent, but not nearly 
so spent as he pre- 
terded. That brandy 
was to call up his 
reserves, to let him 
have strength to take 
full advantage of the 
opening when it came. 
It was thrilling and 
tingling through his 
veins, at the very 
moment when he was 
lurching and rocking 
like a beaten man. 
He acted his part ad- 
mirably. The Master 
felt that there was an 
easy task before him, 
and rushed in with 
ungainly activity to 





‘MONTGOMERY STOOD HALF DAZED.” 
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meant it to—upon the exact point of that 
blue-grained chin. Flesh and blood could 
not stand such a blow in such a place. 
Neither valour nor hardihood can save the 
man to whom it comes. The Master fell 
backwards, flat, prostrate, striking the ground 
with so simultaneous a clap that it was like a 
shutter falling from a wall. A yell which no 
referee could control broke from the crowded 
benches as the giant went down. He lay 
upon his back, his knees a little drawn up, 
his huge chest panting. He twitched and 
shook, but could not move. His feet pawed 
convulsively once or twice. It was no use. 
He was done. “Eight—nine—ten!” said 
the timekeeper, and the roar of a thousand 
voices with a deafening clap like the broad- 
side of a ship told that the Master of 
Croxley was the Master no more. 
Montgomery stood 
half dazed, looking 
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three teeth amiably protruded. He shook 
Montgomery heartily by the hand. 

“T would have been rare pleased to shake 
thee by the throttle, lad, a short while since,” 
said he. “But I bear no ill-feelin’ against 
thee. It was a rare poonch that brought me 
down—I have not had a better since my 
second fight wi’ Billy Edwards in ’89. 
Happen thou might think o’ goin’ further wi’ 
this business. If thou dost and want a 
trainer, there’s not much inside t’ropes as I 
don’t know. Or happen thou might like to 
try it with me old style and bare knuckles. 
Thou hast but to write to t’ ironworks to find 
me.” 

But Montgomery disclaimed any such 
ambition. A canvas bag with his share—one 
hundred and ninety sovereigns—was handed 
to him, of which he gave ten to the Master, 





down at the huge 
prostrate figure. He 
could hardly realize 
that it was indeed 
allover. He saw the 
referee motion  to- 
wards him with his 
hand. He heard his 
name bellowed in 
triumph from every 
side. And then he 
was aware of some 
one rushing towards 
him; he caught a 
glimpse of a flushed 
face and an aureole 
of flying red hair, a 
gloveless fist struck 
him between the eyes, 
and he was on his 
back in the ring be- 
side his antagonist, 
while a dozen of his 
supporters were en- 
deavouring to secure 
the frantic Anastasia. 
He heard the angry 
shouting of the referee, 
the screaming of the 
furious woman, and 
the cries of the mob. 
Then something 
seemed to break like an over-stretched banjo 
string, and he sank into the deep, deep mist- 
girt abyss of unconsciousness. 

The dressing was like a thing in a dream, 
and so was a vision of the Master with the 
grin of a bulldog upon his face, and his 








“HE WENT IN TRIUMPH TO HIS CARRIAGE.” 


who also received some share of the gate- 
money. Then, with young Wilson escort- 
ing him on one side, Purvis on the other, and 
Fawcett carrying his bag behind, he went in 
triumph to his carriage, and drove amid a 
long roar, which lined the highway like a 
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hedge for the seven miles, back to his start- 
ing-point. 

“It’s the greatest thing I ever saw in my 
life. By George, it’s ripping!” cried Wilson, 
who had been left in a kind of ecstasy by 
the events of the day. “There’s a chap 
over Barnsley way who fancies himself a bit. 
Let us spring you on him, and let him see 
what he can make of you. We'll put upa 
purse, won’t we, Purvis? You shall never 
want a backer.” 

“At his weight,” said the publican, “I’m 
behind him, I am, for twenty rounds, and no 
age, country, or colour barred.” 

“So am I,” cried Fawcett; “ middle- 
weight champion of the world, that’s what he 
is—here, in the same carriage with us.” 

But Montgomery was not to be beguiled. 

“No; I have my own work to do now.” 

“ And what may that be ?” 

“T’ll use this money to get my medical 
degree.” 

“ Well, we've plenty of doctors, but you’re 
the only man in the Riding that could smack 
the Croxley Master off his legs. However, I 
suppose you know your own business best. 
When you're a doctor, you’d best core down 
into these parts, and you'll always find a job 
waiting for you at the Wilson coal-pits.” 

Montgomery had returned by devious ways 
to the surgery. The horses were smoking at 
the door, and the doctor was just back from 
his long journey. Several patients had called 
in his absence, and he was in the worst of 
tempers. 

“I suppose I should be glad that you have 
come back at all, Mr. Montgomery,” he 
snarled. “When next you elect to take a 
holiday, I trust it will not be at so busy 
a time.” 

“TI am sorry, sir, that you should have 
been inconvenienced.” 

“ Yes, sir, I have been exceedingly incon- 
venienced.” Here, for the first time, he 
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“ Good 
heavens, Mr. Montgomery, what have you 
been doing with your left eye?” 

It was where Anastasia had lodged her 


looked hard at the assistant. 


protest. Montgomery laughed. “It is 
nothing, sir,” said he. 

“And you have a livid mark under your 
jaw. It is, indeed, terrible that my repre- 
sentative should be going about in so dis- 
reputable a condition. How did you receive 
these injuries ?” 

“Well, sir, as you know, there was a little 
glove fight to-day over at Croxley.” 

“And you got mixed up with that brutal 
crowd ?” 

“I was rather mixed up with them.” 

“ And who assaulted you ?” 

“One of the fighters.” 

“ Which of them?” 

“The Master of Croxley.” 

“Good heavens! Perhaps you interfered 
with him?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I did a little.” 

“Mr. Montgomery, in such a practice as 
mine, intimately associated as it is with the 
highest and most progressive elements of our 
small community, it is impossible-——” 

But just then the tentative bray of a 
cornet-player searching for his key-note 
jarred upon their ears, and an instant later 
the Wilson Colliery brass band was in full 
cry with: “See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” outside the surgery window. There 
was a banner waving, and a shouting crowd 
of miners. 

“ What is it ? 
the angry doctor 

“Tt means, sir, that I have, in the only way 
which was open to me, earned the money 
which is necessary for my education. It is 
my duty, Dr. Oldacre, to warn you that I 
am about to return to the University, and 
that you should lose no time in appointing 
my successor.” 


What does it mean ?” cried 


END. 

















A Peep into “ Punch.” 


By J. Hott SCHOOLING. 


[The Proprietors of ‘‘ Punch” have given special permission to reproduce the accompanying illustrations. This 
ts tne first occasion when a periodical has been enabled to present a selection from Mr. Punch’s famous pages.) 


Part XII.—Puncn’s ALMANACKS, ETC. ; 1842 TO 1899. 





of April 23, 1864, the “ Jubilee” issue 
of July 18, 1891, etc. These extra num- 
bers extending through nearly sixty years, 
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* TICKLED WITH A STRAW.” — Advertising Medium. ‘Come, 
Dad? sasancentnoel™ now, you leave orf! or I'll call the Perlice !” 

Senseo os ; : 
; = 3-—BY JOHN LEECH, PUNCH'S ALMANACK FOR 1859. 




















: supply some very interesting material that 
1. —THE FIRST PAGE OF THE First “PpuNCH’s ALMANACK.” may be used appropriately for our final 
peep into Mr. Punch’s wonderful collec- 
1)N addition to the ordinary weekly _ tion. 
#4 numbers of Punch from 1841 to The uncertainty that attaches to the 
1898 [the first of which was paternity of Punch itself, wnich has been 
issued on the 17th July, 1841], mentioned in the first part of this article, is 
whose pages have lately given also connected, in some degree, with the 
so much pleasure to us, we have the origin of /unch’s first almanack, the first 
Almanacks or Christmas Numbers of page of which is shown in No. 1. 

















2.—FROM PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1849. THE GREAT SEA SERPENT, BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


Punch, and a few odd issues, such, for This small facsimile of the original page— 
example, as the “ Tercentenary Number” relating to January, 1842—is now shown 























about the size of his Little Finger ! 


4-—BY JOHN LEECH, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1863. 


Scene on A Bripce iv Parts.—Now, what do you Think is the Matter 
here? Why, Alphonse, in a Boat on the River, has just caught a Goujon 





mainly as a 
curiosity and 
on account of 
the interest it 
has as the first 
page of the 
first Punch 
Almanack ; it 
has not been 
practicable to 
reproduce here 
the small print 
of the original 
page in a size 
that would 
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Comic Almanack,” with humor- 
ous cuts, and a joke for every 
day in the year, and Grattan was 
asked to join Mayhew in the 
work. 

But Grattan could not get out 
of the Fleet and Mayhew could 
not sleep there — the latter not 
being detained in the prison. 
The work necessitated the close 
and continuous association of 
the two writers, so Mayhew be- 
came a voluntary prisoner in the 
Fleet for seven days, and during 
the week—so Mr. Athol May- 
hew states—the whole of the 
famous first Punch’s Almanack 
was written by these two men: 
an average of 
about fifty 
jokes per day, 
and the whole 
of them made 
in a prison ! 

Another 
authority ques. 
tions the full 
authenticity 
of this account 
of the first 
Punch’s Al- 
manack, but 
whatever be 
the true ver- 
sion, it seems 











admit of these 

takes § I: Amareuk THeatricats, An OtHecco “ Break-pown.’—Othello, who 

yokes tor janu- as lago says, ‘’ is always up to some Foolery or Other,” under the Combined 

ary, I 842 being Influence of Sherry and the Blackness of the Circumstances, finds the ‘‘ Nigger 
° ° Business " utterly Irresistible. Scene rises Suddenly. Tasreau! Dismay of 

easily read. Desdemona, Iago, etc., and Delight of the Audience. 


to be a fact 
that this first 
Almanack, 


According to 
Mr. Athol 
Mayhew, “son of Henry Mayhew, 
projector, part proprietor, and 
first editor of Punch,” this first 
Almanack was written entirely by 
Henry Mayhew and H. P. Grattan 
in the Fleet Prison. In his book, 
“A Jorum of Punch,” Mr. 
Athol Mayhew states that the 
late H. P. Grattan, who in 1841-2 
was in the Fleet Prison for debt, 
was called off the racket-ground 
one day by his visitor, Henry 
Mayhew, who then communicated 
an idea to Grattan for plucking 
“ Punch out of the Slough of 
Despond in which that hard- 





§.-——-BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL, PUNCH'S Al MANACK FOR 1868, whose first 


page is shown 











struggling publication was fast “Fine Art,” 1869.—Aaral Connoisseur. “ He's a P'intin’ Two Pictur's 
sink a oe g i Mavhew’ at Once, d'yer See? Blest if 1 don’t Like that there Little 'Un as he's got 
sinking Im 1041-2. Maynhews his Thumb through, the Best !” 


idea was to issue a “ Punch’s 





6.—BY CHARLES KEENE, PUNCH'S ALMANACK FOR 1870, 











A PEEP INTO “ PUNC. 625 
in No. 1, was H. G. Hine 
mainly _ instru- and Kenny 


mental in mak- 
ing Punch per- 








Meadows—two 
of Mr. Punch’s 











manently and early artists. 
financially suc- Richard 
cessful. Mr. Doyle is re- 
Athol Mayhew presented by 
states that the No. 2, part of 
sale of Punch a picture for 
before the the Almanack 
Hi = for 1849—fifty 
the first Al- years ago. 
manack was And Doyle’s 
barely seven design for the 
thousand a front cover of 
week, and that , THe Rovat Bt ANKSHIRE Hussars (YEOMANRY). ** INSPECTION Pu nch st i ] l 
- a . -aARADE.” — Sergeant- Major. *When I d saye Draa-a——, mind thee . 
the sales of this BE—ANT to Draa-a— but ort I d’ saye Seatats ale’ em out smeart sh ows its 
one Almanack and‘ Dress up’ t’ Gutter.” familiar face 
reached the 7.—- BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL, PUNCH'S ALMANACK FOR 1871. on the book- 


enormous total 
of one hundred and fifty-two thousand. 


Punch’s circulation went up in the week 
of issue from six thousand to ninety 
thousand ; “ i . M. H. 





Spielmann—“I_ believe, unprecedented in 
the annals of publishing.” The _ illustra- 
tions in No. 1 were done, I believe, by 
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An ALARMING InTRUDER.—Little Boldwig (he had been 


dining with his Company, and had let himself in with his 
latchkey— to Gigantic Stranger he finds in his hail). “ Come 














on. I'll fight you!” (/rtously). ‘* Put your Shtick down !!' 
(But his imaginary foe was only the new Umbrella- Stand—a 
present from Mrs. B. !| 
8.— BY CHARLES KEENE, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1875. 
Vol. xviii.—79. 


stalls, week by 
week, although this cover-design was made 
in January, 1849. Richard Doyle died in 
December, 1883, and his nephew, Arthur 
Conan Doyle, brilliantly perpetuates the 
success of a talented family. 




















Never Juvce Peorte sy Exrernacs.—Soy (with Game). 


“Is this Squire Brown's?" 
Sguire Brown. “ It is!” 
Boy. “* Are you Squire Brown's Butler?” 
Squire Brown. “lam not!" 
Boy. ** Whose Butler are you ? " 
9.—BY DU MAURIER, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1879. 


Nos. 3 and 4 are by John Leech, and in 
No. 5 we get an interesting surprise when we 
see the familiar sign-manual of Sir John 
Tenniel in the left-hand corner of this comic 
Othello-drawing. One has for so long a 
while been accustomed to regard the great 
cartoonist as on an unapproachable pedestal 
of classic art, that the great artist’s early 























Tue ComMMIssaARiAtT 


Squire (to new Butler). “1 have three or four 


Clergymen coming to Dine with me to-morrow, Prodgers, and —— 


Wr. Prodgers. 
*"Igh or Low, Sir? 

Squire. ** Well I 
hardly ——. But 
why do you ask, 
Prodgers?” 

Ur. Prodgers. 
“Well, you see, Sir, 


the ‘’Igh drinks 
most Wine, and the 
> w eats most 


Vittles, and I must 
perwide accordin’!!" 


to. BY CHARLES 
KEENE, PUNCH S AL- 
MANACK FOR 1879. 


“fooling” 
comes as a 
surprise. 

In this con- 
nection it is 
interesting to 
quote Sir John 
Tenniel’s own 
words spoken 
by him in 
April, 1889, to 
Me. @. &. 
Spielmann, 
and recorded 


his “ History of Punch”: 


As for political 


accepted term 


in any sense of the word. 
ings are sometimes grotesque, but that 
fun and humour. 
Some people declare that I am no 
humorist, that I have no sense of fun 
at all; they deny me everything but 
severity, ‘‘classicality,” and dignity. 
that 
keen sense of humour, and that my 
drawings are sometimes really funny ! 


is from a sense of 


Now, / believe 


opinions, I have 
none; at least, if I have my own little 
politics, I keep them to myself, and 
profess only those of the paper. If 
I have infused any dignity into cartoon- 
designing, that comes from no particular 
effort on my part, but solely from the 
high feeling I have for art. In any 
case, if I am a 
-I am not a caricaturist 
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Inspection of No. 5, and of 
No. 7, also by Sir John Tenniel, 
will indorse Sir John’s opinion 
as to his sense of humour, 
while, apart from these unac- 
customed and little-known 
“social” drawings, of which 
Nos. 5 and 7 are examples, 
many of the Tenniel - cartoons 
which we have seen in earlier 
parts of this article show a 
very keen sense of humour. Of 
course, Sir John Tenniel, as 
“senior” cartoonist, has often 
struck a much higher note than 
humour—notes in which a trace 

of humour 











would have 
been a jarring 
discord—the 
fine pathos of 
his “ Dropping 
the Pilot” [see 
THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE for 
October] wants 
no humour to 
spoil it, to 
quote only 
one of the 
many Tenniel- 
cartoons _ that 
would have 





been impos- 
sible had Sir 
John per- 


mitted his 








Tue Knicut anp THe Fiea— An Unrecorpep TRIAL OF THE 


Mippv.e Aces. 


11.—BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1880. 


own sense of 
humour to 
interfere with 





the latter in 


cartoonist ”—the 


My draw- 














I have a very 





Prysica, Geocrapny.—- English Angler (on this side of the Tweed). “* Hi, 
Donald ! come over and help me to land him—a 20-pounder I'll swear—— 

Highlander (on the other). “ Yt wull tak’ ye a lang Time to lan’ that Fush 
too, d'ye ken, Sir, whatever !—Ye hae henket the Kingdom o' Auld Scotland ! 
12,—BY CHARLES KEENE, PUNCH'S ALMANACK FOR 1881. 























A PEEP INTO 

















DisTINGUISHED AMATEURS—THE PoEet.—Poetic Husband. 
-‘Hear this Sonnet of Mine, Emily. It has cost me much 
Labour ; 
Shakspeare or Milton.” 

Prosaic Wife. “Certainly, my Love. But I wish a 
wouldn't write Sonnets on our best cream-laid Note-paper ! 
must get you some Foolscap !” 


13.—BY DU MAURIER, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1882, 


the dignified and most powerful expression 
he has so often given to the public mind 
during his splendid fifty years’ work for 
Punch and for the nation. A strong Tenniel- 
cartoon is far-reaching in its effects, and the 
lesson taught by it sometimes needs for its 
propulsion a weightier arrow than the light 
shaft of humour. 

No. 6 is by Charles Keene, and No. 8 is 
also by Mr. Punch’s greatest artist ; Charles 
Keene was the finest master of black and 
white art that this country has yet produced. 


and though I Say it who shouldn't, it’s not unworthy of } 
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No. g is by du Maurier, No. 10 by Charles 
Keene, and in No. 11 there is a quite un- 
expected Linley Sambourne. This consum- 
mate master of design has not often given us 
such a broadly humorous drawing as this in 
No. 11, but even here the draughtsman- 


ship is as perfect as in the more classic 
drawings which we 
Sambourne. 

There is a wonderful Keene in No. 12. I 


associate with Mr. 





“The House!” 


*‘Arcaprs Amso.”"—New A1.P. (grandly). 
** ‘Ouse |—what 


« abby (lately from the Provinces also). 

use ? 

[Explanations in the rain! Cabby said, when he returned 
to the Shelter, “* The language that Ge'tleman ive "im was 
that ch’ ice, he thought he must'a’ been one o the Irish lot !"') 

15.—BY CHARLES KEENE, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1884. 


don’t mean the joke, which is good enough, 
but the drawing itself. Look at it. 

In Nos. 13 and 14 are two good examples 
of du Maurier’s social pictorial satire, and 


























A LitTLe Seevaste. —New Beauty (just out, and fresh 
ss Clapham). ‘* And are you a Member of the Blue Ribbon 
rm 
C hatty Old Gentleman. ‘‘ No, 1 haven't that honour !” 
NV. B. “ Then, what's that big Blue Ribbon you've got on?” 
Cc. O. G. “ Well, it’s called the Ribbon of the Order of the 
Garter!” 
14-—BY DU MAURIER, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1883. 





THe Enemy. —Horvid . Boy (to abana Volunteer Major, who 
finds the military seat very awkward). ‘* Sit further back, General! You'll 
make his 'Ead ache !” 

16.—BY CHARLES KEENE, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1884. 


No. 15, by Charles Keene, almost makes one 
feel wet to look at it, so vivid is Keene’s 
representation of the drenching rain, in which 
the cabby (lately from the Provinces) asks 
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George Louis Palmella Busson 
du Maurier, who was born in 
1834, and who worked for Punch 
during 1860-1896, was origin- 
ally intended to be a man of 
science, and, as a youth, he 
studied under Dr. Williamson, 
the eminent professor of chem- 
istry at the Laboratory of 
Chemistry at University College, 
London. But even in those 
early days the tendency towards 
art came out, and du Maurier 
states in his book that Dr. 
Williamson told him “not long 











DevElLorMENT OF Mesmeric Sctence.—The fatal Mesmeric Duel in the 70 ” “ fe 
Bois de Boulogne, between the Chevalier Lenoir, of Paris, and Professor ago that he remembers 
Schwartz, of Berlin. (Vide Annals of Psychical Society for 1884.) caricatures that I drew, now forty 


17.—BY DU MAURIER, PUNCH'S ALMANACK FOR 1884. 





the pompous new M.P. who wants 
to go to “The House” :—“ Ouse! 
—what ’Ouse?” And No. 16, by 
Keene, is very fine indeed. 

In No. 17 du Maurier pokes 
fun at the revival of mesmerism 
of fifteen years ago, and No. 18 
is also by Mr. Punch’s_ genial 
satirist. 

No. 19 is by Charles Keene, 
and No. 20 by du Maurier. This 
drawing, “Cultchah!” is the last 
of those by du Maurier which 











have been chosen from /Punch’s Votunteer Tactics aT our AUTUMN Manceuvres. — Captain 
enlan aim - a es Wilkinson (excitedly, to Major Walker, of the Firm of Wilkinson, 
Almanacks, etc., for inclusion here, Walker & Co., Auctioneers and Estate Agents). “ Don't you think we'd 


and before we leave this. most better bring our Right Wing round to attack the Enemy’s Flank, so as to 
prevent their occupying those empty Houses we have to let in Barker's 


popular of Mr. Punch’s artists, it peer 
will be interesting to turn to du 19. 


years back. .... and that he and other 


grave and reverend professors were hugely 
tickled by them at the time. Indeed, 


BY CHARLES KEENE, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1885. 
































CarcuinG a Tartar.— flippant Cockney. ‘‘ Are there many 
Fools in this part of the World, my Lad? 
Nondescripft. ““ Not as 1 knows on, Zur! Why, d'yer feel a 
bit Lonesome, loike /” 
18.—BY DU MAURIER, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 188s. 








ners li - & Oana. : .. Rn thn, 99 “ULTCHAH !-—/ngenious Youth. “‘May 1 —a— offer you 
Maurier s little book “Social Pictorial Satire Mapes en tee Punch?” y y 
published in 1898 [the author died in Fair Girtonite. “* A—thanks; but I have provided myself 
Octobe 806 with the ‘Pensées of Pascal.’” 
ctober, 1 9 )). 20.—BY DU MAURIER, PUNCH'’S ALMANACK FOR 1883. 
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Charles Keene that has been 
taken from these almanacks. 
Look at the bland composure 
of the vagabond as he so 
deliberately explains his occupa- 
tion to the puzzled rustic magi- 


strate: “ Your Wusship, I’m 
engaged in the manufacture of 
Smoked Glasses for observing 


Eclipses — an  ‘ Industry’ ” — 
(solemnly )—“an ‘Industry,’ your 
Wusship, which involves _pro- 
tracted. periods of enforced 


Leisu-are!!” Admirable! is it 








“Tue Mesues or THe Law!” —Rural Magistrate. 


ostensible Employment. How do you obtain a Living?” 


Prisoner. “‘ Your Wusship, I'm engaged in the manufacture of Smoked 


’ 


Glasses for observing Eclipses—an ‘ Industry'”’—(solemn/y)—‘‘ an ‘ Industry,’ 
your Wusship, which involves protracted psriods of enforced Leisu-are ! !” 
Discharged with a Caution !) 


** Prisoner, you are 
charged with—ah—loitering about in a suspicious manner, without any 


not? You almost hear the man 
say: “... . protracted periods 
of enforced Leisu-are!!” as 
you look at Keene’s wonder- 
ful drawing of the speaker. 


a 


21.—BY CHARLES KEENE, PUNCH'S ALMANACK FOR 1887. 


he [Dr. Williamson] remembers nothing else 
about me, except that I promised to be a 
very bad chemist.” 

Du Maurier threw away test-tubes and 
crucibles and went back to Paris, where he 
was born and brought up, and studied to 
become an artist in M. Gléyre’s studio. In 
those days came the intimate knowledge of 
student-life in Paris which du Maurier shortly 
before his death in 1896 crystallized into 
“Trilby ”—and by so doing charmed the 
world. 

After Paris came more art-study in Antwerp, 
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A Littrte Quiet Wuist 1n Prenistoric Times.—TuHEe 
Enp or THE GAME. 
22.—BY E. T. REED, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1894. 


where du Maurier had Mr. Alma-Tadema as 
a fellow-student, and where du Maurier lost 
the sight of one eye: “ Perhaps it was the 
eye with which I used to do the funny 
caricatures,” remarks the artist. All du 
Maurier’s work for Punch was done by a 
man with only one eye ! 

The next drawing, No. 21, is the last by 














BILLIARDS. 
REED, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1894. 


Prenistoric Peers.—PRIMEVAL 


23.—BY E. T. 


And the magistrate listens so earnestly to 
the rigmarole! The artful vagabond shows 
plainly that he knows he has the best of the 
game. 

And now we reach some of Mr. E. T. 
Reed’s work, Nos, and 23. These two 
“Prehistoric Peeps” are very funny, and 
although their full effect is not seen so well 
in these small facsimiles as in the much 
larger Punch-originals, the small copies now 
shown are excellent examples of Mr. E. T. 
Reed’s thoroughly genuine and unforced 
humour. An art-critic has aptly remarked, 
Mr. Reed and Mr. Punch were made for 


979 
“<4 














Tue Festive SEASON 1n ANCIENT Ecyrt.—A little Market- 
ing in the Nineveh New Road. 
24.—BY C. HARRISON, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1897. 
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each other. May the partnership long con- 
tinue will be the hope expressed by those 
whom Mr. Reed has made his friends by 
virtue of his work for Punch—and that 
means nearly all the world. 
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“ The 
Mahogany Tree,” which was published as a 
double-page picture in the Jubilee Number 


Sambourne’s very fine drawing, 


of Punch, July 18, 1891. The proprietors 
and the staff are toasting Mr. Punch on the 
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“Tue Manocany Tree 


“—Tue “ Puncn” Dinner. 


25.—BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE, PUNCH's “JUBILEE” NUMBER, JULY 18, 1891. 


To the Almanack for 1897 Mr. C. 
Harrison contributed some very original and 
humorous sketches, applying our Christmas 
customs to 


attainment of his fiftieth year. 
(the editor of Punch since 1880) stands at 
the left pointing to Punch as he gives the 


Mr. Burnand 


toast of the 





Ancient Egypt, 
and one of 
these is shown 
in No. 24—a 








evening, on 


Mr. Burnand’s 
right sits Sir 
John Tenniel 


little Marke: with dog Toby 
ing in the pawing him, 
Nineveh New then come Mr. 
Road. A Linley Sam- 
clever imita- bourne, Mr. 
tion of the Arthur a 
style of draw Beckett, Mr. 
ing practised R.C. Lehmann, 
by the ancient Mr. Harry 
Egyptians. Furniss, Mr. 

In No. 25 du Maurier. 
we have a Mr. W. H. 
small copy of PreHistoric PANTomMIME.—It certainly was somewhat disconcerting when Bradbury is 
Mr. Linle y — oat e os y at - yo 3h FOR 189 j ust risin s 

26. > Te » PUD S. 
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from his chair atthe right of du 
Maurier, and his partner, Sir 
William Agnew, stands with arms 
outstretched, drinking to the 

















Youth (to Miserable Policeman). *‘W'y don't 
yer go Ome?” 
27.-—PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1899. 


benign Punch. Then, on Sir W. 
Agnew’s right, come Mr. Milliken, 
Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett, Mr. E. T. 











= AUMULH Ni 
AAMC El ial a 








“THe Twetve Lasours or 'Arry."—FourtH Lasour.—'Arry plays 
Cricket, and “‘ wishes he ‘adn’t.” 


29.—BY PHIL MAY, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1896, 


Reed, with a glass upheld in his right hand, Mr. 

H. W. Lucy [“ Toby, M.P.”], and Mr. Anstey. 
The portraits and busts also included by this 
most interesting picture are of Mark Lemon, 
editor from 1841-1870, at the left, of Gilbert 
Abbot a Beckett, with one of Douglas Jerrold 
under it, a bust of Thackeray, small busts of 
Richard Doyle and of Thomas Hood in 
Punch’s alcove, a large bust of 























| | 3 By 
ay 


John Leech, a portrait of Shirley 
Brooks, editor from 1870 to 
1874, and one of Tom Taylor, 

















“Oh, I say, they're gone for a Rope or some- 
thing. Awfully sorry, you know, I can't come any 
nearer, but I'll stay here and talk to you. 

30.—BY L. RAVEN-HILL, PUNCH’S ALMANACK 

FOR 1898. 


editor from 1874 to 1880. A 








Britannia A La Bearps_ey.—(By Our ‘ Yellow” Decadent.) 
28.—BY E. T. REED, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1895. 


portrait of Charles Keene [lately 
dead at the date of this picture] 
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little boy asks his father — 
“Tsn’t there a Conjurer amongst 
them ?” 

The Prehistoric Puach-Dinner 
in No. 35, by Mr. E. T. Reed, 
has interest for us apart from 
that of its intrinsic fun, for the 
reason that we may compare 
it with Mr. Sambourne’s Punch- 
Dinner in No. 25. Both these 
drawings contain portraits of the 
privileged few who are entitled 
to sit at Mr. Punch’s famous 
table, and while No. 25 
relates to the year 1891 (July 
18), this later drawing, No. 35, 
is from the Almanack for 











Unrecorpeo Hisrory.—I. Landing William the Conqueror. (Cross 1899, and it includes all the 


Channel, Passage moderate.) 


31.—BY E£. T. REED, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1896. members of 


the staff-——the 





is on the easel 
behind the 
chairs of the 
two proprietors 
of Punch. 

In No. 26 
Mr. E. T. Reed 
treats us to a 
glimpse of Pre- 
historic Panto- 
mime, and, 
glancing at 
No. 27, we see 
in No. 28 a 
wonderfully 





inside staff — 
of Punch at 
the present 


date (Sep- 
tember 27th, 
1899). A 





comparison 
of these two 
drawings ~ will 
show some 
important 
alterations in 
the staff 
of Punch 
since his 





true imitation 


by Mr. Reed thing of her own compositic 
2 32-— BY E. 


of the peculiar 
style of draw- 
ing invented by the late Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley. 

Mr. Phil May drew No. 29, 
and No. 30 is by Mr. Raven- 
Hill. 

The two pieces of Unrecorded 
History in Nos. 31 and 32 are 
full of amusing incident—Mr. E. 
T. Reed’s bright humour sparkles 
at the tip of every pen-stroke 
that he has put into these draw- 
ings. I wish these copies were 
a little bigger. 

Look, too, at Mr. Reed’s most 
witty drawing, “ The Millennium- 
sky Review,” in No. 33. 

In No. 34, by Phil May, Mr. 
Gladstone looks less scandalized 
than some of the other dis- 
tinguished guests, when the 
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Jubilee year 


> > 
on to William Shakspeare. In I 89 I. 
REED, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 18096. 

















> rr a 
Tue Micctenniumsky Review. (TsARSKOE SE&LO, A.D. 1900 AND 
SOMETHING.) Their Imperial Majesties the Kaiser and the Tsar proceeded, 
followed by a brilliant Staff, to inspect the virtuous and harmless remnant of 
the Russian Troops. It is no use disguising the fact that the first results of 
Ceneral Disarmament and Universal Peace were just a trifle lugubrious 
and depressing ! 

23.— BY E. T. REED, PUNCH'’S ALMANACK FOR 1899 
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the foreground is the artist [Mr. E. T. 
Reed], a suppliant before one of his own 
productions! Then Mr. Bernard Part- 
ridge with his pipe, and next to him Mr. 
Phil May makes the most of his closing 
moments and dashes down a lightning 
study of the expression of the monster who 
is about to assimilate him. Last, Mr. 
Philip L. Agnew, one of the Proprietors 
of Punch, who is trying energetically to 
preserve the valued life of his unfor- 
tunate friend ! 

It is interesting to compare the 
two lists of the members of the 
inside staff of Punch in the 
Jubilee pictures of July 18, 1891 
(No. 25), and in this drawing from 
the Almanack for 1899. Here is 
the comparison :— 

In drawing No. 25, In drawing No. 35, from the 
July 18, 189r. Almanack for 1899. 

INSIDE STAFF, 

Mr. F. C. Burnand...... Mr. F. C. Burnand. 

Sir John Tenniel .........Sir John Tenniel. 

Mr. Linley Sambourne Mr. Linley Sambourne. 

Mr. Arthur a Beckett...Mr. Arthur & Beckett. 

Mr. R.C. Lehmann ...Mr. R. C, Lehmann. 


Mr. Harry Furniss .........Resigned. 
Mr. George du Maurier... Dead. 








Mr. E. J. Milliken.........Dead. 
Mr. Gilbert & Beckett ...Dead. 
Mr. E. T. Reed ...... ..Mr. E. T. Reed. 





Mr. H. W. Lucy.......... Mr. H. W. Lucy. 
Mr. Anstey Guthrie ...Mr. Anstey Guthrie. 
Mr. Bernard Partridge. 
Mr. Phil May. 
Mr. Owen Seaman. 








= a PROPRIETORS. 
— 2 . * Mr. W. H. Bradbury........... - Dead. 
A Great Disaprointment.—Proud Parent (who has been introducing his Sir William Agnew............ Sir William Agnew. 
son to some of England's gentlemen). ‘‘ There, my Boy, this will be something - a a } ga 
for you to remember when you are a — ” : . pa ; r. Philip L. Agnew. 
“Young Hopeful (rather disappointed). “Isn't there a Conjurer amongs . ae . 
them? we | ae Stem PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1897. The present very strong in- 


side staff of Punch—literary and 

For a description of the staff at dinner  artistic—is, moreover, reinforced by many 
in No. 35 I will use Mr. E. T. Reed’s other good workers who have not a place 
own words given to me :— at the Punch-table. . Some of the best 


Beginning at the left, Sir 
William Agnew,.the Chief Pro- 
prietor, sits at the head of the 
table. On his left is Mr. 
Laurence Bradbury, another of 
the proprietors ; next to him 
Mr. Owen Seaman tunes up his 
harp and voice as the bard of 
Punch, next to him and hurling 
an immense rock is Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann the famous oarsman 
(a literary member of the staff). 
On his left is Mr. Arthur a 
Beckett ; then Linley Sam- 
bourne, the life and soul of the 
table, on this as on many 
another occasion. Sir John 
Tenniel comes next. Smoking 
the primeval churchwarden, 
Mr. F. C. Burnand is genially 
controlling the discussion [of 
the Cartoon]. Next, on Burn- 
and’s left, is Mr. Anstey Guthrie 
(Mr. F. Anstey] the cheery re- 
cipient of Mr. Lehmann’s rock ! 

















“ , >” A Premistoric “* Puncn'- Dinner.”—The weekly discussion of the Cartoon was iull 
Then , Toby, M.P.”— Mr. of incident and pleasurable excitement. 
H. W. Lucy; on the turf in 35-—BY E. T. REED, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1899. 
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known of 
these clever 
artists are Mr. 
A. S. Boyd, 
Mr. A.C. Cor- 
bould, Mr. 
Reginald 
Cleaver, “ E. 
Far) fo 
Everard 
Hopkins), 
Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins, 
Mr. W. J. 
Hodgson, 
Mr. G. H. 
Jalland, Mr. 
J. A. Shep- 
herd; and, 
amongst the 
still “newer” 
men, are Mr. 
L. Raven- 
Hill, Mr. C. 
Harrison, 
Mr. Lewis 
Baumer, Mr. 
G. R. Halkett, 


Mr. Tom 
Browne, 
Mr. G. D. 


Armour, Mr. 
Ralph Clea- 
ver, Mr. 
Browne, Mr. 


Greig, Mr. J. Leighton, and others. 
It is certain that no periodical but Punch 





Sydney Harvey, Mr. 
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Me. Puncn Drinks to Everveooyv—WisxHinc THEM A Harry New Year!! 
36.—BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE, PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1894. 


Gordon 
L. Stampa, Mr. James 


your hundredth birthday. 
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57-—BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE, PUNCH’s “JUBILEE” NUMBER, JULY 18, 1892. 





has ever 
included in 
its inside 
and _ outside 
staffs so 
much _bril- 
liant and 
varied talent, 
starred here 
and there 
with genius 
of the first 
order, as 
has been 
displayed 
by these 
peeps into 
the pages of 
Punch. Mr. 
Punch— 
Long may 
you live and 
prosper! We 
reciprocate 
your good 
wishes for 
the New 
Year so finely 
expressed by 


your great 
artist Mr. 
Linley Sam- 


bourne, and 


we hope, some of us, to be-present at your 
“At Home” on July 17th, 1941, to which 
you finally invite us for the celebration of 
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Bacon 


sea in ships” see strange 
things, but what they tell is 
ofttimes stranger still. <A 
faculty for romancing is 
imparted by a seafaring life 
as readily and surely as a rolling gait and a 
weather-beaten countenance. A fine imagi- 
nation is one of the gifts of the ocean— 
witness the surprising and unlimited power 
of expression and epithet possessed by the 
sailor. And a fine imagination will frequently 
manifest itself in other ways besides swear 
words. 

Captain Brander is one of the most gifted 
men in this way in the whole merchant 
service. His officers say of him with pride 
that he possesses the largest vocabulary in 
the great steamship company of which he is 
one of the oldest and most respected 
skippers, and his yarns are only equalled in 
their utter impossibility by the genius he dis- 
plays in furnishing them with minute detail 
and all the outward circumstance of truth. 

I first learned this fact from the second 
engineer the evening of the sixth day of our 
voyage, as we leant across the bulwarks and 
watched the sunset. The second engineer 
was a bit of a liar—-or I should say romancer 
—himself. The day he took me down into 
the engine-room he told me, as personal ex- 
periences, tales of mutinous Lascar firemen, 
unpopular officers who disappeared suddenly 
into the fiery maw of blazing furnaces, and 
so forth, which, whatever foundation of fact 
they may have possessed, certainly did not 
lose in the telling. As a humble aspirant in 
the same branch of art he naturally was quick 
to recognise the genius of that past master, 
the captain, and his admiration for his chief 
was as boundless as it was sincere. 

“T say, Miss Baker,” he said, apropos of 
nothing, “have you had the skipper ‘on’ 
yet?” 

“ Not that I am aware of,” I said. 
do you mean ?” 

“Why, has he been spinning you any yarns 





* What 





yet? There isn’t a man in the service can 
touch him for stories. I don’t deny that he 
has seen some service, and been in some tight 
places, but for a real out-and-out lie, commend 
me to old Monkey Brand!” (It was by this 
sobriquet, I regret to say, suggested partly 
by his name, and mostly by his undoubted 
resemblance to a well-known advertisement, 
that the worthy captain was known in the un- 
regenerate engine-room. ) 

“Oh, I should just love to hear him,” I 


cried. “There is nothing I should like 
better. Do tell me how I can manage to 
draw him.” 


“Well, he doesn’t want much drawing as 
a rule,” said the engineer. “ He likes to give 
vent to his imagination. Let me see,” he 
continued ; “to-morrow afternoon we shall 
be about passing the Grecian Islands. Ask 
him about them, and try and get him on the 
subject of Gorgons.” 

“Gorgons!” I said. ‘What a strange 
topic! Why, since I’ve left school I have 
almost forgotten what they were. Weren’t 
they mythological creatures who turned 
people into stone when they looked at 
them ?” 

“That’s about it, I believe,” said the 
engineer, “‘and a fellow called Perseus cut 
off their heads, or something of that kind. 
It’s a lie anyhow, but you ask the skipper.” 

It was the custom of Captain Brander 
every afternoon to make a kind of royal 
progress among his passengers. Going the 
entire circuit of the ship; passing slowly 
from group to group, with a joke here and a 
chat there, and bestowing his favours in 
lordly and impartial fashion — especially 
among the ladies. I have watched him 
often coming the whole length of the pro- 
menade deck, making some outrageous com- 
pliment to one girl, patting another on the 
shoulder, even chucking a third under the 
chin; a sense of supreme self-satisfaction 
animating his red cheeks, curling his grey 
hair, and suffusing his whole short, portly 
person. Eccentric he was; indifferent to 
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his personal appearance—his battered old 
cap had seen almost as much service as he 
had—but a more popular man or an abler 
officer never walked the bridge. On this 
particular occasion I was at the end of 
the deck, and had so arranged that an 
inviting deck chair stood vacant beside 
me. Wearied by his progress by the time 
he reached me, he fell at once into my little 
trap, and sat down on the empty chair, leant 
back, and spread his legs. He and I were 


ae 
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“WE LEANT BACK, AND SPREAD HIs LEGs.” 


fast friends, and had been since the day when 
I tried to photograph him, and he had 
frustrated my design by unscrewing the front 
lens of my camera and keeping it in his 
pocket for the rest of the morning. 

“Captain,” I said, pointing to a cloudy 
grey outline faintly visible against the 
eastern horizon, “ what land is that?” 

“My dear young lady,” said he, “I am 
quite sick of answering that question! If I 
have been asked it once I have been asked 
it twenty times in the last half-hour. That 
old Mrs. Matherson in the red shawl button- 
holed me on the subject to such an extent 
that I thought I should never get away again. 
Wonderful thirst for information that old 
party has! And she appears to think that 
because I’m captain I must have a complete 
knowledge of geography, geology, history, 
etymology, mythology, avd navigation. Well, 


for the twenty-first time, then, we are passing 
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the isles off the coast of Greece, and that one 
straight ahead is Zante.” 

“So that is Greece, is it ?” I mused aloud. 
“ Well, from here at least it looks old enough 
and romantic enough to-be the home of 
all those ancient heroes we read about— 
Alexander and Hercules and—and-——Gorgons 
and those sort of things.” I felt I had intro- 
duced the subject somewhat lamely, after all, 
and the captain looked me full in the face as 
if suspecting a plot. But if I am not very 
adroit in conversation, I can at least look 
innocent upon occasions, and he merely said, 
“And what do you know about Gorgons, 
pray?” 

“Oh, as much as most people, I expect!” 
I answered. ‘They are only a sort of fairy 
tale, you know.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Captain 
Brander. “Those fairy tales, as you call 
them, have often truth at the bottom of 
them. And as to Gorgons, why, I could tell 
you a little incident that happened to: me 
once—but it’s rather a long story.” 

Then I urged my best persuasions—not 
that he needed much pressing—and pushing 
his old cap off his bald forehead, and 
speaking slowly and with that almost 
American accent peculiar to him, 
he unfolded his tale of wonder as 
follows :— 

“Tt’s nearly thirty years ago, Miss 
Baker— that’s long before you were 
ever born or thought of—that I was 
fourth officer of the HYas/ar, 2,000-ton 
vessel of this same company I serve 
to this day. How times have altered, 
to be sure! The AHas/ar_ was 
reckoned a fine ship in those days, and if 
you had told me that I should presently 
command an 8,o00-tonner, such as I do this 
day, with 11,000 horse-power engines, and 
more men for the crew alone than the Has/ar 
could hold when she was packed her tightest, 
I very probably wouldn’t have believed you. 
However, that is neither here nor there. 
But thirty years ago in the spring time—now 
I come to think of it, it was in the month of 
April—-we were cruising in this very neigh- 
bourhood, and one thick foggy night our 
skipper lost his bearings a bit, got too near 
the coast, and ran us ashore off the south 
point of Zante. 

“Of course there was a great fuss, and 
everybody came up on deck with life-belts, 
and all the girls screamed, and all the young 
fellows swore to save them or die in the 
attempt ; and the skipper turned as white as 
paper—not that he was afraid, for he was no 
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coward—none of our officers are that—but 
because he knew his prospects were ruined, 
and he would be turned out of the company 
and perhaps lose his certificate, and he’d got 
a wife and a big family, poor chap! Of course 
that consideration didn’t affect me, for I was 
in my bunk and asleep at the time, but it 
was certainly unfortunate for him. 

“Well, it was very soon discovered that 
the ship wasn’t going down in a hurry, and 
nobody got into the boats, though they were 
lowered ready. And when daylight came we 
saw we were fast on the rocks, with half the 
stern under water, and the saloon and a lot 
of the cabins flooded. But more than that 
the Has/ar couldn’t sink, and at low water 
you might almost walk dryshod on to the 
shore. There was no getting her off, however, 
and so all the passengers were landed and 
sent home as best they could across country, 
and a rough time they had of it, for Zante is 
not an over-hospitable sort of a place; while 
we officers had to stick to the ship till we 
could get help, and then till she was repaired 
sufficiently to work her into dock somewhere. 

“Tt was a tedious job, for help was slow 
in coming; and then all her boilers had 
to be taken out before she would float, 
and we fellows got jolly sick of it, I can tell 
you, for we were hard worked, and Zante is 
a wretched hole to spend more than half an 
hour in. Our one amusement, when we were 
off duty, was to go ashore on foot or row 
round the island in a boat, shooting wild 
fowl and exploring the country. There was 
precious little to see and not much to shoot, 
and it was slow fun altogether till, one day, 
the second officer came back from a tramp 
ashore and told us he had found his way to 
some very remote village on the eastern 
coast, where there was a cave among the 
hills which the villagers warned him not to 
enter. He could not gather for what reason, 
because he didn’t understand enough of 
their outlandish tongue, but as it was then 
growing late he was obliged to return to the 
ship without further investigation. 

“T was always one for adventure when I 
was a lad, and directly the second officer 
told his tale I made up my mind to go and 
explore that cave before any of the rest had 
achance. It so happened that next day was 
my turn for going ashore, and I went and 
looked up one of the assistant engineers and 
persuaded him to come with me. I wanted 
him because he was a chum of mine, and 
also he was the only one of us who could 
talk the language a bit. He had been in 
those parts before, and generally acted as 
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interpreter in our dealings with the natives. 
His name was Travers, a queer little dark 
chap, with black eyes and a hot temper, but 
a pleasant fellow enough if you did not rub 
him up the wrong way, and game for anything 
under the sun. He readily agreed to come 
with me, and we started as soon as we could 
get away, telling no one of our destination, 
for we had no wish to be forestalled. 

“It was a long tramp, right across the 
island, to the village which Jenkins, the 
second officer, had indicated. But at last, 
after climbing a weary hill, we looked down 
on some clustering huts standing amid vine- 
yards in the valley beneath, while another 
and much sheerer cliff rose on the opposite 
side, whose rugged scarp was all rent and 
riven as by an earthquake, and intersected by 
a deep ravine. Here and there among the 
rocks were dark shadows and black patches 
which might be the entrances to caverns in 
the crag. ‘This must be the place,’ I said, 
‘and one of those is the forbidden cave. 
How are we to find out which?’ 

“ As if in answer to my question, at this 
moment there came along the hill-top to- 
wards us a burly countryman with a sun- 
burned face and tattered garments. He 
regarded us with astonishment, as well he 
might, for they get few strangers in those 
parts, and he made some remark to us in his 
queer language, which, of course, I didn’t 
understand, but Travers did and replied to 
it. Finding he was understood, the country- 
man stopped and talked. 

** Ah!’ he said, or so Travers interpreted. 
‘So you have reached the valley of the 
Haunted Cavern! It is far to seek and hard 
to find, but it lies spread beneath you.’ 

“¢ But which is the Haunted Cavern, and 
why is it so called ?’ asked Travers. 

“*Tt lies in yonder cleft of the hills,’ 
answered the man, pointing to the opposite 
ravine, ‘and it is called the Haunted Cavern 
because none who venture there return alive. 
Nay, they return not either alive or dead. 
They are seen no more !’ 

“ «Tell that to the Marines !’ said Travers, 
only he translated it into Greek, of course, or 
what the Zante people think is Greek. ‘You 
don’t expect me to believe such a yarn as 
that! Why, what is there up in that place?’ 

«That is what none can tell,’ replied the 
peasant ; ‘for none come back to say. And, 
indeed, it is the truth I speak. Many men 
have attempted to find the secret. In 
bygone days, I have heard, a whole party of 
soldiers were sent there to search for brigands 
supposed to be in hiding, but not one was 
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seen again. The cavern has an evil name, 
and now is shunned by one and all, but 
every now and again there arises a youth 
venturesome beyond the rest; and he heeds 
not the warnings of the old, but hopes to 
break the spell and find the treasure that 
some say is hidden there, and he starts in 
high hope and courage, but never again do we 
behold his face !’ 

“* But what is 
the reason?’ per- 
sisted ‘l'ravers, the 
incredulous. 

“* Nay, that we 
cannot say,’ reiter- 
ated the man. ‘A 
short distance can 
one go up the 
ravine that leads 
to the cavern. I 
have been there 
myself, and truly 
there is nothing 
that can be seen 
except a_ barren 
valley, scattered all 
over with big black 
stones. Nothing 
more, and farther 
than the entrance 
none must ven- 
ture.’ 

“*QOh, I say!’ 
exclaimed Travers, 
in delight, ‘did you ever hear such an old liar ? 
This beats anything I could have believed 
possible in the nineteenth century. Come 
on, Brander! We are in luck this time!’ 
and the impetuous fellow dashed off down 
the hill, I at his heels, leaving the country- 
man dumb with amazement behind us. 

“ At the foot of the hill we entered the 
little village. An old, white-haired man of 
rather superior appearance was crossing the 
road before us. ‘Travers accosted him and 
asked him the way to the Haunted Cavern. 
The old man turned quite pale with astonish- 
ment and apprehension. 

“*The Haunted Cavern, my son!’ he 
said, in quavering tones ; ‘surely you are not 
going thither?’ 

“* Ves, we are, though,’ said Travers, his 
eyes dancing with excitement. It is wonderful 
what enterprise that boy—he was little more 
—had in him. ‘And if you won’t tell us, 
we'll find the way out for ourselves!’ and he 
pushed past the old man, who held out his 
skinny hands as if to detain him. 

“ Before we had got clear of the hamlet 


ar tateeas! 
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the news had somehow got circulated that we 
were about to explore the ravine, and the 
whole of the inhabitants turned out in the 
wildest excitement. Some were for staying 
us forcibly, till Travers began to get quite 
nasty, drew his revolver, and talked of firing. 
Many reiterated and emphasized alarming 
warnings and assurances that we should 
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never return. All watched us with the most 
intense interest, and followed close on our 
footsteps until we began to near the fatal 
spot, when they fell off singly or in parties, 
till finally at the very entrance of the ravine 
we had left even the boldest spirits behind us. 

“In truth, it was a strange spot to which 
we had penetrated. The narrow path had 
led us suddenly round the spur of the moun- 
tain, and now, look which way. we might, 
the giant rocks towered up sheer above us, 
hundreds of feet high, in inaccessible grey 
walls. The sinking sun was now too low to 
shine within this well-like space, which his 
rays could only reach at midday, and the 
very air struck damp and chill. We were in 
an open valley, thus shut in by the cliffs, of 
considerable extent, but not to be reached 
by any path except that we had traversed. 
The ground was firm and smooth, but littered 
all over with the strangest black stones of ail 
sorts of shapes, and in all positions, though of 
a fairly uniform size, and alike in material. 
There was something uncanny and weird 
about these queer black boulders, which 
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strewed the valley the thicker 
the farther we advanced, till at 
the far end of the space, where 
a huge back hole yawned omin- 
ous in the cliff, they almost 
entirely blocked the way. 

“The dark cavern looked 
terribly grim and forbidding in 
the fading light. A little stream 
issued from its mouth and 
trickled among the stones. It 
did not gurgle and glisten as 
most mountain streams, but 
flowed noiselessly, sluggish, 
and dull, and gathered in 
stagnant pools on its rocky 
bed. No birds sang in that 
dismal nook ; no sound from 
without penetrated to its 
recesses. All was silent, 
dim, and chill as the tomb 
itself. 

‘* Despite my utmost 
efforts, I felt the spell of the 
weird, wild spot stealing over 
me, and a cold shudder crept 
down my backbone. There 
was but room for one at a 
time in the ever - narrowing 
track, and I was at first lead- 
ing. My steps became slower 
and slower, and finally I 
paused altogether and turned to _ look 
back on Travers to see if he too was 
feeling the oppressive sense of evil that 
seemed to hang heavy in the very air. But 
in his face was only visible an ecstasy almost 
of eagerness and delight. His dark eyes 
sparkled again, his cheeks were flushed, his 
breath came quick, and his whole body was 
quivering with excitement. 

“* Go on, Brander!’ he cried. ‘What are 
you stopping for, man ? This is grand! This 
is luck, indeed! Did you ever see such a 
place? Come on, I want to get to that 
cave!’ 

“T felt utterly ashamed to confess my 
weakness, but it was that cave that I had 
begun to dread more and more. Whatever 
else I may be, Miss Baker, it is not boasting 
to say Iam no coward. I have seen danger, 
aye, and courted it all my life, and until that 
moment I doubt if I had known what fear 
was. But I knew then: the blind, unreasoning 
fear that saps the strength of mind and limb 
and melts the heart and paralyzes all thought 
save that one overpowering instinct to fly— 
somewhere. Yet, in face of Travers’s eager- 
ness, I could not bear to show the white 
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feather. I turned my back therefore on the 
dark cavern, now just ahead of us, and 
endeavoured to temporize. 

“ Travers,’ I said, ‘did you ever see such 
queer stones? How do you suppose they 
have got here? They are quite a different 
nature from these cliffs, so they could not 
have fallen from the sides.’ —- 

“*QOh, bother the stones!’ said Travers. 
‘I can’t look at them now, I want to get into 
the cave. Quick, before it gets dark!’ and 
as I still hesitated, he pushed past me into a 
more open space beyond, almost at the 
cavern’s mouth. I did not dare to leave him, 
and was scrambling after him as best I might, 
when I suddenly heard him cry out in a 
voice such as I had never heard before, and 
hope never to again. A shrill, high-pitched 
cry in which there were surprise, wonder, dis- 
gust, alarm, and awful horror all combined in 
one : a cry of astonishment, a shriek of agony, 
a shout of dismay. ‘Look, Brander! look ! 
look !’ 

“T could have sworn that when he spoke 
my companion was in full view, close beside 
me, touching me almost, though at the exact 
moment my eyes were looking from him ; but 
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when I turned my head in answer to his cry 
he was gone. 

‘For one second only had my gaze been 
averted, but in that time he had utterly 
vanished from sight, disappeared in a flash, 
gone—whither? A large black stone stood 
close beside me, similar to the rest in that 
ghostly valley ; yet it struck me somehow that 
I had not noticed it there before. I placed 
my hand upon it as I peered round behind 
to see if Travers were there, and a shudder I 
could not explain ran up my arm, for the 
stone felt warm to the touch. I had not 
time then to analyze my unreasonable horror 
at this trivial circumstance ; I was too eager 
to find my friend. I rushed madly among 
the stones, I yelled his name again and again, 
but the weird echoes of my cry, returned in 
countless reflections from cliff and cavern, 
alone answered me. 

“In a frenzy of despair I continued my 
search, for certain was I that by no natural 
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means could Travers have disappeared so 
utterly in so brief a space. Blind panic 
seized me, and I knew not what I did, till 
my eye suddenly fell on a shallow pool of 
water collected in a rocky hollow at my very 
feet. It was not more than a couple of 
inches deep, and scarce a yard across, but on 
its placid face were reflected the overhanging 
rock and opening of the cavern just behind it, 
and also something else that glued my eyes 
to it in horror and rooted my flying feet to 
the ground. 

“Just above the cavern’s mouth was a 
narrow ledge of rock, running horizontally, and 
of a few inches in width. On this natural 
shelf, reflected in the water, I saw, hanging 
downwards, a decayed fragment of goat-skin, 
rotten with age, but which might have been 
bound round something, long years before. 
Upon this, as if escaped from its folds, rested 
a Head. 

“It was a human head, severed at the 

neck, but fresh and unfaded as if but 
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newly dead. It bore the features of a 
woman—of a woman of more perfect 
loveliness than was ever told of in 
tale, or sculptured in marble, or 
painted on canvas. Every feature, 
every line, was of the truest beauty, 
cast in the noblest mould—the face 
of a goddess. But upon that perfect 
countenance was the mark of eternal 
pain, of deathless agony and suffering 


\ past words. The forehead was lined 


and knit, the death-white lips were 
tightly pressed in speechless torment ; 
in the wide eyes seemed yet to 
lurk the flame of an unquench- 
able fire; while around the fair 
brows, in place of hair, curled 
and coiled the stark bodies of 
venomous serpents, stiff in death, 
but their loathsome forms still 
erect, their evil heads yet thrust 
forward as if to strike. 

“My heart ceased beating, 
and the chill of death crept 
over my limbs, as with eyes 
starting from their sockets I 
stared at that awful head, 
reflected in the pool. For 
hours it seemed to me I gazed 
fascinated, as the bird by the 
eye of the snake that has 
charmed it. I was as incapable 
of thought as movement, till 
suddenly forgotten school-room 
learning began to cross my 
brain, and I knew that I 
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looked at the reflection of Medusa, the 
Gorgon, fairest and foulest of living things, 
the unclean creature, half woman, half 
eagle, slain by the hero Perseus, and one 
glimpse of whose tortured face turned the 
luckless beholder into stone with the horror 
of it. 

“If I once raised my eyes from the 
reflection ta the actual head above I knew 
that I too should freeze in a moment into 
another black block, even as poor Travers, 
and every other who had entered the accursed 
valley had done before. And as this thought 
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occurred to me, the longing to lift my eyes 
and look upon the real object became so 
overpowering that, in sheer self-preservation, 
I inclined my face closer and closer to the 
water till I seemed almost to touch it, when 
my senses fled and I knew no more. 

“When I woke at last it was far on in the 
night, and a bright moon, riding high, shone 
full down upon the valley, revealing the 
ragged rocks and scattered stones with a cold 
brilliance that almost equalled the day. I 
was lying chilled and stiff beside the pool, 
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and I started up in amazement, unable to 
recall to my mind, for a moment, where I 
was or what I was doing there. I had my 
back to the cavern, fortunately, and as I 
gazed over the ghostly and deserted scene 
the events of the day suddenly returned to 
my mind in a single flash of terror. 

“To escape from this ghastly place was 
now my only thought, and in order to do 
this I resolved to look no more at the pool 
at my feet in case the terrible fascination 
should again take possession of me. What 
it cost me to adhere to this resolution I 
cannot tell you, but with the courage of 
despair I pressed blindly forward to the 
mouth of the ravine, only pausing a second 
to lay my hand upon the now ice-cold 
stone that once was Travers. 

“Poor Travers! gay, light - hearted 
fellow! Ever in the forefront of mischief, 
of danger, of adventure. How eager he had 
been to solve the secret of the haunted 
valley, which now must be his tomb for 
ever. How full of health and spirits he 
had scrambled a few hours before among 
those very boulders, one of which now, 
standing stiffly erect among its forest of 
brethren, was at once the monument and 
sole relic of a fearless lad, a cheery friend, 
and a gallant seaman. Dear old Travers! 
Brave, foolish boy! My heart was heavy, 
indeed, for his awful fate, as I reverently 
touched the stone and murmured to the 

night breeze, stealing around the 
rocks, ‘Good-bye, old fellow; sleep 
sound !’ 

“It seemed to me, in my loneli- 
ness and terror, that my fearsome 
journey would never be ended : that, 
lost in a labyrinth, I should tread 
that valley for ever. But at last, 
after endless ages, I reached the 
mouth of the ravine, and once on 
open ground I stretched my cramped 
limbs and ran, without ceasing, till I 

once more reached the ship.” 

Here the captain paused, more from want 
of breath than anything else, I think. 

“Go on, Captain Brander,” I cried. “ You 
haven’t half finished yet. What did they say 
when you returned, and how did you explain 
about poor Travers ?” 

“Young lady,” said Captain Brander, 
“don’t ask any more questions. I think 
I have told you enough for one afternoon,” 
and here, an officer coming up and summon- 
ing him, he left me, 
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By A. B. HENN. 


he is rather more than that: 
he is to all intents and purposes 
an accomplished chef, as his 
numerous medals and diplomas 
will show. More than that, again, he is an in- 
ventor. Mr. Birch is 
one of those extra- 
ordinary all - round 
men it is one’s ill- 
luck to meet with 
but seldom. He is 
the one man we 
would wish to have 
as a companion on 
a desert island of 
the Pacific. He has 
the wonderful gift 
of making some- 
thing out of what 
might well be called 
nothing at all, or 
the very next door 
to it. 

He has manufac- 
tured with his own 
hands a set of 
kitchen utensils out 
of an ordinary hun- 
dredweight of cocoa- 
nuts. From an egg- 
separator to the 
most useful of soup- 
ladles, the shells 
were speedily trans- 
formed into useful 
and business - like 





perfect himself in one of the various hobbies 
which he has made his own. 

When a man happens to travel in the 
company of some thousands of cases of 
oranges his mind will naturally dwell for a 
considerable part of the journey upon the 
luscious fruit and its possibilities. Our 
champion happened 
to travel once in 
such companion- 
ship, and he then 
and there decided 
to form a closer 
acquaintance with 
his fellow-travellers, 
and the photographs 
which illustrate this 
article will serve to 
show the fruits (no 
pun intended) of his 
endeavour. 

No Christmas 
dinner is considered 
complete without its 
addenda of oranges. 
It may therefore not 
prove uninteresting 
to show how the 
peel of this popular 
dainty may be used 
as a means of orna- 
ment and, let us 
add, amusement. 

Though- much 
time and patience 
are required to attain 
the perfection of our 
champion, it is 





utensils. Now, for a 
man who can make 
an up-to-date egg- 
separator out of the 
most common of cocoa-nut shells in less than 
ten minutes, it is not too much to expect 
something still more wonderful and startling. 

It so happens that at times the most care- 
ful and industrious of ships’ cooks will find 
time lie heavy on his hands ; whenever such 
has been the case Mr. Birch contrived to fill 
in his odd moments in his endeavour to 
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nevertheless pos- 
sible to acquire 
the art of orna- 
mental orange-peel 
ing in a few self-taught lessons. The photos. 
here reproduced of oranges peeled by Mr. 
Birch in our presence will give sufficient aid 
to a beginner should he care to devote his 
attention to the art for a few hours only. 
The well-sharpened blade of a penknife is 
all that is required. The oranges, of course, 
are a sine gud non, 
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Look at Fig. 1, which illustrates the first 
cut. We see that the initial stage consists 
in making four slits at right angles from the 
top, but not quite to the bottom, of the peel. 
The nail of the thumb is then inserted 





beneath the peel in order to separate it from 
the body of the fruit. 

Fig. 2 shows how thin slices or strips are 
cut from the sides of the four main sections, 
or leaves. These 


goodly strip of peel such as is shown in Fig. 3 
—in the second stage on the right, and in 
the third stage on the left of the fruit. 
Figs. 4 and 5 show different ways of cutting 
or carving ; but Fig. 6 will show how to use 





the original cutting of Fig. 3 in the orna- 
mental building up of Figs. 7 and 8. 

Here we shall have to give away “a trick 
of the trade,” if we may call it so. 

In order to 
mount the 





four leaves must 
then be cut 
again from top 
to bottom, and 
from bottom to 
top alternately, 
but never quite 
to the end, so 
as to form one 
continuous strip 
of smaller leaves, 
that with gentle 
pulling will 
lengthen into a 








orange-peel artis- 
tically, small bits 
of wood the size 
of large Swedish 
matches, pointed 
at each end, will 
be found useful. 
Also longer bits 
of wood, such 
as are shown in 
the centre of 
Fig. 6, with tiny 
bits of wire upon 



















which the ends of the peel strips may be 
firmly fixed, will come in with advantage. 
Fig. 7 shows how an orange suitably peeled, 
carved, and trussed can be placed on an 
ordinary wine-glass, which glass has been 





previously ornamented with a small square of 
white or coloured paper cut in any suitable 
design. In Fig. 8 we find an orange also 
carved and trussed, but ornamented in a 
more elaborate shape. 

It is difficult to show in a photograph the 
charming effect of such table decoration, 
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owing, of course, to the loss of 
colour; but our picture will show 
sufficiently well what can be made of 
carved oranges with a little skill and 
a handful of greens and flowers, 








such as are easily found in every well- 
appointed household. 

Fig. 9 is what must be called a piece of 
fancy carving. We call it carving, for it can 
hardly be called peeling, though, perhaps, 
the difference is insignificant. It is intended 
to represent a Japanese house-boat, with 
folding doors, and very pretty do these 
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doors look, for they can 
be opened and closed at 
will, and give room for 
considerable amusement. 
Fig. 10 is one that re- 
presents a great deal of 
skill, coupled with no little 
amount of patriotism. 
Mr. Birch’s_ enthusiasm 
for the Crown is exempli- 
fied here in a_ striking 
manner. He has endeav- 
oured to represent in 
orange-peel the symbol of 
our power and greatness. 

















Considering the frailty 
of the material, we 
venture to suggest 
that he has met with 
no small amount of 
success. 

There is a comic 
side to orange-peeling, 
and, though Mr. Birch 
mostly inclines to the 
artistic, there is 
nothing to prevent our 
digressing a little from 
his methods, and to 
suggest a somewhat 
novel kind of enter- 
tainment for  after- 
dinner amusement. 

Fig. 11 is an illustra- 
tion in point. In less 
than two minutes this 
clever representation 
of Mr. What-you-may- 
call- him has_ been 
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fashioned. There is no 
limit to these designs. A 
favourite form of amuse- 
ment suggests itself. 
There are, for instance, 
endless possibilities in try- 
ing to carve your partner’s 
features in the peel of an 
orange. Try it. 

In the course of con- 
versation Mr. Birch sug- 
gested the erection of an 
elaborate table-centre de- 
coration by means of one 
hundred carved oranges. 





We challenged him to 
perform the feat, and 
forthwith ordered one 
hundred of the finest 
fruit extant. 

Upon the receipt of 
these Mr. Birch set to 
work on the extra- 
ordinary structure 
which is illustrated in 
its various stages bythe 
pictures that follow. 
In the construction of 
such an elaborate “ set 
piece,” as we may be 
permitted to call it, 
several accessories are 
of course necessary. 

Those shown in 
Fig. 13 are of the sim- 
plest. They are the 
accessories that were 
used in the construc- 
tion of the centre-piece 
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close inspection of 
subsequent stayes 
you will find that 
they have been put 
right, and this is 
part of the careful 
finishing touches 
that must be given 
as reasonable ad- 
vance is made. 
Look at Fig. 15. 
Here we have a 
number of rows 
added to the first, 
and our pyramid is 
already assuming 
respectable propor- 











under notice. They consist in the first place 
of a base made of wood in the shape of a 
cross, with one long piece of wood fixed in 
the centre thereof and projecting vertically 
upwards. 

Four pieces of wood, similarly shaped, are 
fixed into the ends of the arms of the cross 
in such a manner, as to 





tions. The centre 
support has been 
firmly fixed into its base, and forms, as it 
were, the main-mast of the whole concern. 

It must not be forgotten that, as the pro- 
cess of piling up goes on, the various supports 
must be tied together by means of tape, wire, 
or even strong thread, whichever, in fact, is 
most handy, in order to give the whole struc- 





remain rigid in an upright 
position. The shorter 
pieces are fixed at suitable 
intervals, according to the 
form of design that is in- 
tended. 

It must be understood, 
of course, that this staging 
is but an elementary one. 
If wire were used there is 
no end to the designs that 
might be produced. These 
may be left to the ingenuity 
of our readers. 

In Fig. 14 we find what 
we will call the table-centre 
orange pyramid in its first 
stage. The oranges have 
all been carved in one and 
the same design. In the 
first row they are placed 
side by side in an oval, 
and form the base of the 
pyramid. It is not neces- 
sary to place the “ founda 
tion” or “staging” in the 
middle of the structure until 
at a later stage. 

In some places you will 
see that bits of refractory 
peel have fallen back as 











though neglected, but on 
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ture its required 
stability. If a wire 
frame were first con- 
structed in much the 
same manner as those 
used for ornamental 
lamp-shades, the result 
would be more secure 
and, no doubt, more 
artistic also; but fail- 
ing that, a wooden 
structure, such as the 
one indicated, will 
meet any ordinary 
case, and has on its 
side the adva-x‘oge 
of simplicity, not to 
speak of economy. 
Fig. 16 shows the 
pyramid practically 
completed, _ without, 
of course, its addi- 
tional ornaments of 
ferns and _ flowers. 
The orange which 
forms the ‘*mast- 
head,” so to speak, 
must be carefully and 
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elaborately carved and “trussed.” It is 
necessary that it should be firm in its setting, 
for should it vacillate there is danger of 
the whole structure collapsing owing to 
top-heaviness. Additional oranges, carved, 
trussed, and decorated, may with advantage 
be placed at the four corners or around the 
pyramid, such, in fact, as are shown placed 
upright on the wine-glasses in the picture. 

In Fig. 17 we have a pretty view of the 
table-centre complete. About one hundred 
artistically peeled oranges are here shown, 
forming as pretty a centre-piece as has ever 
been devised. Streams of smilax trail down 
its sides, and maidenhair ferns peep out here 
and there; as also do little bunches of 
flowers to add the necessary colour. In 
fact, the whole structure reflects much credit 
on its originator, and suggests endless scope 
for the ingenuity of our readers. 























By Ropert BARR. 


7ANY writers who set down 
f accounts of things that have 
happened craftily conceal some 
important fact until the end of 
the story, thus deluding their 
reader at the beginning and 
surprising him at the finish, taking, as it 
seems to me, an unfair advantage. I have 
no such skill in compilation, and, even if I 
possessed it, would not use it, for I love my 
reader, and take him straightway into my 
confidence. If details are in my _ holding 
that are concealed from the general public I 
hasten to inform my reader of them, and thus 
there is no unnecessary secret between us. 
At the very outset, then, I beg to state 
a fact entirely unsuspected by Patriotic- 
ville, that old Dugald McFarlane was in truth 
a very rich man. He cordially hated his 
neighbours, and had no hesitation in telling 
them so, whenever opportunity offered. He 
lived apparently in the depths of extreme 
poverty, occupying a dilapidated wooden, 
unpainted house at the northern outskirts of 
the village of Patrioticville, Michigan. He 
kept no servant, but cooked his own meals, 
and if any trespassers dared to set foot on 
his property, he threatened them with a shot- 
gun. He was a cantankerous, crabbed old 








Scotsman, snarling like an unowned dog, and 
going about dressed worse than the most 
ragged tramp that had ever honoured 
Patrioticville with his fleeting presence. He 
was the meanest man in the State, and liked 
to get the value of a nickel out of a cent, 
and, as is usually the case, his neighbours 
surmised everything about him except the 
truth. Many sinister rumours were afloat 
regarding him, all of which were untrue. 

It was said that in his earlier days he had 
kept a roadside tavern in a wild wood station, 
a tavern that resembled Shakespeare’s bourne, 
in that no traveller returned from it. If any 
robbery occurred in the district old McFar- 
lane was suspected of having a hand in it, 
but was too shrewd ever to be caught. It 
was even darkly hinted that he had com- 
mitted murder. Years before, a wretched 
little boy had lived with him, said to be his 
nephew, but believed to be a white slave 
held in iron bondage. It is true he had 
sent the boy to school, because school cost 
him nothing, and after a while the boy dis- 
appeared and left no trace behind him. He 
was supposed to have been murdered by the 
old man in a fit of temper and buried in the 
cellar, but no one had the courage to go and 
see, all fearing McFarlane’s shot-gun. 
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It may be wondered why the law was not 
set in motion against the old reprobate, but 
it must be remembered that the law requires 
something tangible to go upon, while rumour 
and gossip have no such necessity; and in 
order, as I said at the beginning, that the 
reader and myself may not drift unconsciously 
into the swamp of mystery, I may set down 
here at once that the boy was actually his 
nephew, that he was not murdered, but had 
been sent away to do for himself as soon as 
he was able to earn money; for old McFarlane 
grumbled much at the expense of keeping 
him, and this expense had long been a dread- 
ful weight on the poor boy’s mind, saddening 
his youth with helpless dependence, and 
he had yearned for an opportunity to 
earn money that he might help the un- 
worthy old man. 

Dugald and his younger brother Neil, 
the latter then newly married, came out 
of the highlands of Scotland to the low- 
lands of Michigan. 
It was not that the 
life in the Ameri- 
can backwoods was 
harder than life in 
the northern part 
of Scotland, but 
the hardships were 
different, and they 
affected the health 
of the young wife ; 
she died because 
of a falling tree—a 
tree she had never 
seen,\ and / whos 
final crash she had 


not heard. Her 
husband was fell- 
ing oaks in the 


forest, and one of 
them lodged -in 
the branches of 
another, resting 
there at an angle 
of 4s5deg. Neil, 
unaccustomed _ to 
forestry in_ its 
gigantic American form, not knowing the 
danger he ran, set himself to chop down 
the impediment, when the half-fallen tree 
suddenly completed its descent and crushed 
him, face downwards and lifeless, into the 
forest mould. To the-elder brother fell the 
grim task of chopping through the fallen 
timber and rolling the log from off the dead 
man. The wife died from the shock, and so 


the tree as surely killed her as her husband, 
Vol. xviii. —82. 
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and their little boy was left to the carewf 
his taciturn uncle. 

No one is alive who knew Dugald McFar- 
lane in his youth, and so none can tell what 
early experiences may have warped his 
character. Perhaps the stinging poverty of 
those days gave him an exaggerated idea of 
the necessity of hoarding money; perhaps 
the tragic death of his brother, whose rude 
coffin he made with his own hands from 
slabs of the tree that killed him, crushed out 
his natural affections instead of ripening them ; 
but, be that as it may, he was, during the 
latter part of his life, a hard man, whom no 
tale of pathos could move into the expendi- 
















ture of a penny: a gnarled, cross-grained, 
twisted specimen of the race from whom all 
human emotion, except that of hatred, 
seemed to have departed. 

When he died a will was found leaving all 
his property to a neighbouring town, simply, 
as he said in the document written by his 
own hand to save a lawyer’s fee, that he 
might have revenge upon his neighbours, 
who would understand, now that it was too 
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late, what they had missed by not being 
decent to him. But this will was invalidated 
by a later one, which shows how a man with 
a kind heart may sometimes do well for him- 
self when he little understands what he is 
about. 

Nemesis comes to all of us, and it is 
strange that it should have rested on old 
Dugald, not through any of the crimes that 
he was supposed to have committed, but as 
the result of the hard, honest work in his 
young days. Seeing no smoke from his 
chimney, a kindly woman neighbour, with 
fear and trembling, penetrated to his dwell- 
ing, and found him knotted on the floor with 
rheumatism, snarling and waspish as ever, 
but helpless. ‘The woman ran for assistance, 
and he was lifted into his bed, where he lay 
when the doctor came who had been sent 
for, while the old man protested that he had 
not money to pay him, and would not 
pay him if he had. The doctor, however, 
did the best he could for him, and told 
the neighbours that the old man was stricken 
with his last illness, which indeed proved to 
be the case. The doctor said to his patient 
that if he had any relatives he wished to see 
he had better send for them, offering to write 
if the old man gave him an address. All 
his life Dugald McFarlane had distrusted 
medical advice, but it is likely that on this 
occasion something within him corroborated 
the verdict which had been passed upon 
him. He lay there for a long time in silence, 
the doctor waiting, and at last he said, in 
a hoarse whisper, that he would like his 
nephew to know he was ill, giving the address, 
“ Neil McFarlane, care of Hector Woods and 
Company, importers and fancy goods dealers, 
Broadway, New York”; but, he added, with 
a return of his cantankerousness, that the 
doctor was to tell his nephew he need not 
come unless he wanted to. 

The letter arrived in New York, and was 
forwarded to young Neil in Indiana, simply 
because the forwarding cost the firm nothing, 
for Hector Woods was, in his way, as hard a 
man as Dugald McFarlane himself. When 
the young commercial traveller received the 
doctor’s letter he was deeply pained to learn 
his uncle’s condition, and telegraphed at once 
to the head of his firm asking permission to 
go and see his relative, for his time did not 
belong to himself, but to Hector Woods and 
Company, of Broadway. When the reply 
came it was a peremptory refusal. The firm 


was not going to have its business interrupted 
in the briskest season of trade merely because 
a mythical uncle in Michigan was supposed 
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to lie ill. They were accustomed to excuses 
which involved the illness and even the death 
of relatives. Young Neil McFarlane was 
helpless, but he promptly did the next best 
thing: he inclosed two crisp ten-dollar bills 
and also the telegram in a letter which he 
wrote to his uncle. 

“Dear UNCLE DuGALp,” he wrote; “I 
am deeply grieved to hear from the doctor of 
your illness, and sincerely hope it is not 
serious. I would come to you at once if I 
could, but I inclose you the reply which my 
employers sent to my request for a few days’ 
leave. If I went without their permission 
they would dismiss me, and so I should not 
be in a position to help you. Please accept 
the twenty dollars which I send you, and get 
for yourself whatever you may need. Have 
the best physician in the place, and a nurse. 
I will send you more money right along, and 
if it is not enough, refer creditors to my 
employers, and they will, I think, guarantee 
that I can pay any debt you may incur. 
Please do not stint yourself, but order what 
you want, or whatever the physician thinks 
you should have, and do not imagine that 
the spending of the money will leave me 
short, for I have several hundred dollars in a 
New York bank, and will send it to you as 
soon as I can get it. I shall work my way 
round to your part of Michigan earlier than 
I intended, and be with you as soon as possi- 
ble, permission or no permission. So, dear 
uncle, keep up a good heart, and take every 
care of yourself.— Your loving nephew, 
NEIL.” 

The woman sitting at the bed-head read 
this letter to the old man, wondering if he 
was paying attention, for his eyes were closed. 
Presently she saw a tear trickle down his 
withered cheek and she thought his heart 
was softening, but the first remark he made 
did not seem to verify that conclusion. 

“Give me the money,” he said, in a harsh 
whisper. 

The money was handed to him, and his 
long, yellow fingers, like talons, closed avari- 
ciously upon the notes, lingeringly dwelling 
on their smooth texture ; thumb and finger 
rubbed them upand down. His next remark 
was more encouraging. 

“ Read the letter again,” he said, and the 
woman did so, although anger was in her 
heart that affection should be wasted upon 
one so unworthy. There was a long silence 
after she had finished the second reading, 
and at last she asked him :— 

“ Shall I send for another doctor ? ” 

“ No,” growled the old man, “ doctors can 
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do me no good. Go and tell Lawyer Strath- 
more I want to see him. Tell him I have 
just received twenty dollars, else he won't 
come. 

The lawyer came on the strength of the 
woman’s assurance that the money had 
arrived, and on his return to his office his 
partner said: ‘“ Well, what struck the old 
Highlander? Wanted to make his will, I 
suppose. I hope he hasn’t left his ancient 
suit of clothes to me.” 

“Oh, he’s gone clean crazy,” said Strath- 
more, “but I secured ten dollars all right 
enough, so it doesn’t matter. He seems to 
think he owns Michigan. ‘Two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars Michigan Cen- 
tral Railway stock are deposited in the safety 
vaults of the Wayne County Savings Bank. 
Seventy-nine thousand dollars Lake Superior 
Copper Mining stock deposited somewhere 
else. Detroit City bonds, fabulous amounts. 
Cash in the bank over thirty thousand dollars 

counting up, all in all, something over six 
hundred thousand dollars, which is left to a 
drummer, a nephew of his.” 

“By Jove, Strathmore,” cried the partner, 
who had been a newspaper man in his youth 
and saw a sensation in this, “I wouldn’t take 
my oath that it isn’t all right. He’s just the 
sort of a dilapidated old miser who would 
turn out like that.” 
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“Impossible,” said 
Strathmore. 

“Well, now, a telegram 
to Detroit would soon let 
us know.” 

And it did let them 
know, and Patrioticville 
learned next morning that 
an old man had died in 
one of their most ruinous 
shanties, who could have 
bought and sold every one 
of them, and all of them 
combined. 

Dugald McFarlane’s 
nephew was not at his 
uncle’s funeral. The 
lawyers telegraphed to the 
firm in New York, asking 
it to inform the young 
man of the death of his 
uncle, but old Hector 
Woods thought this was 
merely an elaborate plant 
on the part of their 
traveller, who evidently 
wanted a vacation much ; 
so they did not communi- 
cate with him, but pigeon-holed the despatch 
against his return. Thus it was that only 
when Neil wrote to the doctor in Patriotic- 
ville did the firm of lawyers learn the young 
man’s whereabouts. As soon as electricity 
could carry it, he received a telegram that 
made him open his eyes :— 

“Neil McFarlane, Hudson House, Mill- 
opolis, Indiana.— Your uncle, Dugald McFar- 
lane, died on the night of the 21st, and was 
buried following Wednesday. We telegraphed 
you New York; received no answer. He 
leaves you six hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars. We await instructions, and we hope 
that the confidence reposed in us by your 
late uncle may render our future services 
acceptable to yourself.—STRATHMORE AND 
HENDRIE.” 

If the young man had only known it, the 
latter part of this telegram was worth all it 
cost in electricity, for the deceased had 
reposed confidence in no one, least of all in 
a firm of lawyers. Neil’s first thought was 
that the message had been sent to him by 
one of those jovial knights of the road whom 
he met in business, who had often played a 
practical joke upon him. His next feeling 
was one of anger that anyone should find 
amusement in making fun of an old man, 
well known to be poverty-stricken, and at 
that moment lying on what might prove to 
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be his death-bed, for Neil, remembering how 
many gales his uncle had weathered, did not 
look for so sudden a termination to his ill- 
ness. All this time the idea that the des- 
patch might be true had not occurred to him. 
He was above all things a practical young 
man, quick and decisive, so he strode up to 
the hotel office and said to the clerk :— 

“ Have you a directory of Michigan here ?” 

The clerk handed him down the bulky 
volume, and turning the leaves until he came 
to the town of Patrioticville, he ran his fingers 
dowa the column, and there, sure enough, 
was the name of the law firm, Strathmore 
and Hendrie. He looked again at the 
telegram, which he held in his hand, and 
saw that it was indeed sent from Patriotic- 
ville. Then it struck him that it would be 
rather unusual for a practical joker to go into 
the telegraph office at Patrioticville, where 
the firm of lawyers must be well known, and 
send off such a despatch, so his next step 
was again practical. He went to the telegraph 
office and paid his money for the following :— 

“ Messrs. Strathmore and Hendrie, Patriotic- 
ville, Michigan. — Despatch just received. 
Will be glad if you will act for me as you have 
acted for my uncle. © Please send me by 
telegraph one thousand dollars. NEIL 
McFAarLane.” 

“ There,” he said, “that will settle whether 
it is a joke or not.” 

And, curiously enough, he was even more 
bewildered than ever when, a few hours later, 
he found the money at his disposal. There 
is no joke about hard cash, and here was 
the thousand dollars subject to his order. 
He immediately wrote out part of a tele- 
gram to his firm asking permission to go to 
Patrioticville, Michigan, for two or three 
days; but when he had written down the 
name of the firm and the address and the 
word “ please,” he stopped, opened his eyes, 
and gave a low whistle. 

Heavens and earth! He did not need to 
ask anybody’s permission to do anything. 
The fear of dismissal which had always been 
upon him was now liited ; he was a rich man. 
He tore up the telegraph form, thrust his 
hands in his pockets, and walked up and 
down the hotel corridor to re-arrange his 
mind for the reception of some compre- 
hension of the new state of things, and his 
mind certainly needed re-adjustment, more 
than he imagined perhaps, for turning, he 
met in the hotel corridor one of his oldest 
and most disagreeable customers, who said, 
curtly : 


“ Halloa, McFarlane! You in town again?” 
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Whereupon all thought of wealth fied 
from his mind, and he cringed before this 
man and smiled his most conciliatory smile. 
The habits of years are not brushed away by 
one fact, however startling that fact may be. 
It was only after the disagreeable stranger 
had disappeared out of the hotel door that 
McFarlane thought of pulling himself up, 
reminding himself that this sort of treatment 
was for ever at an end, so far as he was con- 
cerned. He went again to the telegraph 
office and sent a long message to a nice girl 
at Haarlem, saying he would write further 
particulars, but meanwhile he telegraphed 
her five hundred dollars, and asked her to 
get herself something nice with this. His 
next move was to sit down in the writing- 
room of the hotel and send the promised 
letter to the nice girl in Haarlem. He knew 
as much about the way the trains were run 
as any man short of a dispatcher in the head 
railway office, and so did not need to consult 
a time-table in order to find out when he 
could go to Patrioticville, Michigan. It was 
a day’s ride. 

“ Parlour car, sir?” said the conductor. 

“No,” answered Neil; then suddenly his 
face brightened up. “Yes, by Jove!” he 
cried, “Ill take the parlour car,” and he 
smiled genially at the conductor, who smiled 
genially in return. 

In the roomy easy-chair of the parlour car 
he had time to collect his thoughts. He was 
a young man, and did not intend to become 
a loafer merely because a fortune had been 
left him. He resolved to instruct the lawyers 
to get into communication with some broker 
in New York and buy out the firm of Hector 
Woods and Company. He knew the business 
could be had, and it was cheap at anything 
under twenty thousand dollars. They would 
probably ask fifty thousand, but he had little 
doubt he could secure it for half the money 
if the deal were gone about in the right way, 
and his name, with the knowledge of his 
windfall, kept out of the transaction. There 
was always a danger, of course, that the un- 
expected legacy would become a newspaper 
sensation, but perhaps he would reach 
Patrioticville in time to prevent that, by 
giving notice to his lawyers that he wished 
to avoid publicity. 

As it turned out, everything was arranged 
to his satisfaction, and he began to have an 
appreciation of how easy the world is when 
a man is rich. In three days he was back once 
more at Hudson House, Millopolis. There 
was a very peremptory telegram awaiting him 
from Hector Woods, asking why the firm had 
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not heard from him since leaving Vincinnes. 
The cutting words of this despatch sent a 
cold chill up and down his back, and the old 
trembling fear of his dismissal came over 
him. Before he knew it he had replied that 
he had been unable to do business for three 
days, but would now make up for lost time. 
He laughed when he reached the door of his 
sample-room, but did not countermand 
the message. After all, he was still in the 


employ of the firm, and must deduct from 
his salary three days’ pay, and do his best to 
Once inside the sample- 


bring in business. 
room all remem- 
brance of wealth 
fled from him. 
He arranged the 
planks on the 
trestles, unlocked 
his huge, iron- 
bound sample- 
trunks, and flung 
up the lids, 
covered the bare 
boards with cloth 
of the right 
colour for the 
display of his 
wares, and began 
selecting them 
with dainty 
attractfulness, 
whistling while 
he worked, as 
was always his 
custom. When 
he had com- 
pleted a display 
that would have 
done honour to 
any shop-window 
in New York, he 
stood back and 
looked at it with 
the keen delight which an artist finds in a 
completed picture. In order to save time, 
he engaged a messenger boy to go round and 
inform his customers of the exhibit that 
awaited them in the sample-room of the 
Hudson Hotel. As a usual thing, McFar- 
lane had been extremely careful in sending 
out his invitations, the big people of the 
trade being served first, and their hours 
of arrival arranged so that two large com- 
petitors in the same business should not 
meet each other in the sample-room, and 
thus the list was worked through down to 
the smaller people, whose orders never 
came to a large amount; but on this 
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occasion the recklessness of wealth again 
momentarily overcame the young man, and 
he sent out his list with no thought as to who 
should meet whom. The comic element of the 
situation began to impress him. All his life he 
had been trodden under foot by his tyrannical 
masters at home, and on the road he had 
been brow-beaten by cranky customers. A 
large buyer knows his own value, he knows 
the esteem with which the head of the firm 
in New York regards him, and he is well 
aware that he may treat with contumely, if he 
wishes to do so, the unfortunate hireling who 
must smile and smile under his 
taunts, and pretend to be pleased 
with them ; and 
there are some 
men in business, 
as all commercial 
travellers will in- 
form you, who are 
craven enough to 
take advantage of 
the helplessness 
of a man depen- 
dent upon their 
favour. A com- 
mercial traveller 
cannot afford the 
luxury of a tem- 
per, and his use- 
fulness is gained 
at the expense of 
a crushed spirit. 
Oscar Springer, 
the chief man in 
Millopolis in his 
line of trade, was 
the first to arrive, 





for his success 
largely depended 
on his well- 


known ability to 
secure the novel- 
ties in the market. He was a man always 
charming to his customers, but his beetle 
brow frowned menace on his underlings. 
McFarlane quailed as he entered. 

“ Well, young man,” he cried, in his most 
boisterous voice, “the same old bag of tricks, 
I suppose—bringing to Indiana trash you 
can’t sell anywhere else.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Springer,” said McFarlane, 
with his customary suave accents, all his old 
habit of deference coming over him in the 
presence of a buyer ; “we have some of the 
latest novelties just over from Paris, and very 
attractive they are.” He waved his hand 
over a dainty assortment of goods that looked 
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new enough and fresh enough to have come 
from France the day before. 

“ Don’t think much of them,” said Springer. 

“Well, here is a consignment from Berlin. 
The Germans are really picking up in this 
line of goods.” 

“They don’t pick up my money,” said 
Springer. 

“ Well, what do you think, Mr. Springer, 
of home articles — domestic assortment ? 
They’re attracting quite a lot of attention, 
and a man in Vincinnes is going to fill his 
window with them just to see how they go. 
You ought to do the patriotic racket, you 
know, and encourage home industry. But 
really, if you will allow me to say so, they 
are well worth attention.” 

“Oh, we don’t follow Vincinnes fashions 
here. Why, I never saw such a lay-out! I 
thought you couldn’t bring much worse than 
you brought last time, but this lot looks as 
if it had been bought up at some cheap 
auction. I wonder you have the cheek to 
unpack an assortment like this. And say, 
where have you been this last three days ? 
I called round after I saw you in the 
Rotunda, and your room was locked up.” 

“Where had he been?” ‘The 
humble smile left McFarlane’s 
and he braced up his 
shoulders. Where had he been ? 
By Jove! he said to himself, he 
had been looking after his little 
accumulation of more than half 
a million dollars, and now was 
cringingly standing the cheek of 
this truculent ten-thousand-dollar 
pauper. 

“So you don’t like this assort- 
ment, Mr. Springer?” he said, 
straightening his back. 

“T never saw such a trashy 
display of tawdry goods and 
colours since the circus was here.” 

“Then don’t buy them,” said 
McFarlane. 

“What !” 

“T say, let em alone. What's 
the good of your wasting my 
time if you don’t know the latest 
novelties ? Go and keep a junk 
store, if you are such a good 
judge of junk.” 

““What do you mean, sir?” 

“Can't you hear what I mean ? 
I’m talking plain enough.” 

“ Talking plain enough !” cried 
Springer, in anger. “Do you 
know who you are talking fo?” 
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“ Yes, I’m talking to the poorest judge of 
goods either imported or domestic that there 
is in the State of Indiana. I’m talking to an 
old-clothes man who has got into the wrong 
line of business, and I tell him further that 
he hasn’t money enough to buy any single 
article I show here ; that I refuse to book a 
single order from any man who is sneak 
enough to talk like that to a commercial 
traveller, who has always treated him decently. 
Do you catch on to the meaning of my 
words, Mr. Springer ?” 

Apparently, Springer did not, for he stood 
there with jaw dropped, speechless. At this 
moment the door opened, and there entered 
the sample-room a little old maid, Miss 
Brixton, in a small and struggling way of 
business, in the same line of which Mr. 
Springer was a distinguished ornament. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she gasped, draw- 
ing back at seeing her great competitor frown- 
ing there. “I will call again, Mr. McFarlane.” 

“No, come right in, Miss Brixton. I’m 
very glad to see you, and I want to tell you 
right here and now, Miss Brixton, that your 
order is good for any amount that you like to 
place with our firm.” 


“THERE ENTERED THE SAMPLE-ROOM A LITTLE OLD MAID.” 
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“Oh!” cried the little old maid, frightened 
and hesitating to advance. 

* Now, all you want to succeed is a com- 
plete line of these goods we have just brought 
over from Paris, with a sprinkling of these 
Berlin articles and some of domestic manu- 
facture. I'll make the prices just right for 
you, and I'll give you all the time you want : 
won’t ask you for a cent of money until you 
have sold the goods, and I'll guarantee that 
you w// sell them.” 

“Oh,” cried Miss Brixton again, her face 
flushing scarlet, “if 1 only dared! I think I 
know what the people want.” 

“Of course you do. You've only just to 
rely on your own good taste, which is perfect, 
and any help I can give you is yours. And 
as for the risk, there isn’t any, for I tell you 
we won't ask you for the money till the goods 
are sold. A man can’t do fairer than that, 
can he ?” 

The seandalized Mr. Springer shook him- 
self together like a big Newfoundland dog. 
He cleared his throat hoarsely. 

“T’m to take it then,” he said, “ that you 
don’t want my order ?” 

** Much more emphatically than that, Mr. 
Springer : you're to take it that I won’t have 
your order on any terms.” 

“Oh, very well, very well, we'll see about 
that. I'll write to your firm, young man, a 
letter that will make you sit up.” 

“Do, do,” said McFarlane; “and if you 
don’t know how to write the letter yourself, 
dictate it. You can put in a good word 
for me by telling the firm I am getting on 
swimmingly, and give em my kind regards, 
will you?” 

The ill-used Mr. Springer closed the door 
after him with a crash that made the hotel 
rattle. 

In the next town McFarlane got a telegram 
from his firm that in the old circumstances 
would have raised his hair. They wanted to 
know what he meant by his treatment of 
Springer. They refused Miss Brixton’s order 
and would not complete it, unless she sent 
the cash. He replied that he was their agent, 
and that they could not legally refuse Miss 
Brixton’s order while he remained in their 
empioy. This brought his instant dismissal 
by telegraph. He was ordered to leave his 
samples at the hotel, to be picked up by 
his colleague Brown, then on his way from 
Illinois to take McFarlane’s place. He 
would get the money due him when he 
called for it at New York, so Neil McFarlane 
returned to the eastern coast by the first 
train that gave him an opportunity of doing so. 
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There was an ominous calm in the office 
of Hector Woods and Company when the 
young man jauntily entered it, and one look 
at the face of Hector Woods made him feel 
that he needed every cent of the capital he 
had to confront him. 

“So you’ve come back!” roared Mr. 
Woods, rising from his desk. “ Well, I 
didn’t give you credit for impudence enough 
to set foot in this office again.” 

“Tt needed impudence, didn’t it, Mr. 
Woods? But, you see, I wanted my pay, and 
I thought I might get a recommendation 
from you.” 

“Recommendation! By the gods, you'll 
get one that you'll never dare show: a 
recommendation for the biggest lunatic that 
ever left New York with a set of samples. 
What do you mean by your actions, sir ?” 

“ Mean?” cried McFarlane. “ Why, I’ve 
been selling a lot of goods, Mr. Woods ; 
never sold so much in my life before.” 

“Sold them, did you? Gave them away, 
you mean. Do you think I pay you to 
play the deuce with my business ?” 

“You would be foolish to do that, Mr. 
Woods, because you are quite capable of 
playing the deuce with it yourself.” 

Woods, still standing, glared at 
menacingly. 

“ Now, what do you think you mean by 
that, you imbecile ?” 

“Well, I mean that this business was 
worth fifty thousand dollars when you took 
hold of it, and I understand it is now in the 
market for twenty-one thousand.” 

“Tt’s a lie; it isn’t in the market.” 

* All right, then, I’ve been misinformed, 
that’s all. I’m sorry to have displeased you 
in getting rid of so much goods; I thought 
I was doing splendidly until I got your 
telegram. Miss Brixton and the others you 
objected to are awfully nice people; it’s a 
pleasure to deal with them.” 

“You numskull! I don’t send you 
on the road to deal with bankrupts, and 
make us collect the debts. Get out of 
here, and never show your face in this office 
again.” 

McFarlane went humbly to the pay-desk. 
Everyone in the office had heard the uproar, 
and even the typewriter girl sat quaking in 
her chair. When the cashier handed him 
his money he thrust his hand surreptitiously 
through the arched opening in the wire screen 
and shook his hand fervently. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Neil, that you are 
going. You must lie low for a while, and 
then some day come down and apologize to 
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the old man. The firm can’t get on without 


rou.” 
“Thanks, Jimmie,” said McFarlane, cor- 
dially, returning the handshake. “I'll think 
about it. Good-bye, Mr. Woods,” he called 
to the head of the firm. 
* Get out of here!” 


was the surly response. 


“GET OUT OF HERE!” 


“Good-bye, all,” cried Neil, waving his 
hand. 

When he got out on the 
McFarlane drew a_ handkerchief 
brow that was damp with perspiration. 

“TI couldn’t have done it with ten thousand 
dollars less money,” he said to himself. And 
so he took the elevated up to Haarlem and 
told the nice girl all about it, quaking even 
then as he described the -attitude of Mr. 
Woods, but a visit to his broker the day 
before had assured him that he Was the 
purchaser of the business, and so after all 
there was nothing to fear. 

Next morning Neil was the first in the 
office, and he sat himself down in the veritable 
chair of Mr. Hector Woods. As one by one 
the employés came in, they were amazed at 
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finding him there, and they crowded round 
him with their condolences and advice. 

“ Knuckle down to the old man,” cried 
Jimmie, the cashier. “Don’t have any false 
pride about it, Neil. Get away before he 
comes in. In a day or two he will find he 
can’t get along without you, and if you play 
the humble down low enough, you'll 
be all right. Never mind us ; do it 
in our hearing, and that will please 
the old man. We'll know what you 
are doing it for, and we'll all sympa- 
thize with you. For Heaven’s sake, 
scuttle !” cried Jimmie; “that’s his 
step on the stair. Cut for it; cut for 
it ; out of the back door!” 

Each one ran for his place and 
was instantly absorbed in work, but 
Neil sat there smiling inscrutably, 
and Hector Woods stood like one 
thunderstruck on seeing who sat in 
his chair. 

“You impudent scoundrel!” he 
cried ; but Neil held up his hand. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Woods. You 
said yesterday that the business was 
not in the market, and you were 
quite right, for I have bought it. I 
am the owner of the whole shooting 
match, and if you’ve come to talk 
in a conciliatory fashion, asking for a 
job on the road, why, I think I'll 
give it to you; but I must warn you 
that a commercial traveller has to 
suppress himself and be very diplo- 
matic if he is going to succeed.” 

“You! You are the purchaser 
of the business?” cried Hector, dum- 
founded. 

“Yes; twenty-one thousand dollars, cash 
down. I wanted to tell you yesterday that 
my uncle had left me nearly seven hundred 
thousand dollars, so you need have no fears 
but what I can run this business without 
being very hard hit even if I should lose it 
all, which I don’t think I'll do.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Hector Woods, 
shortly, turning on his heel and making for 
the door. 

Up to that moment the listening clerks did 
not believe their ears, but as Mr. Woods was 
half-way down the stair he heard a rousing 
cheer such as had never before re-echoed 
from the walls of Hector Woods and Com- 
pany, Broadway, New York. 























Ave Indian Jugglers -Humbugs ? 


THE OPINION OF AN EXPERT. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH Mr. CHARLES BERTRAM. 


SK the average man. for what 
India is most celebrated, and 
the chances are ten to one 
that he will ignore the glories 
of the Taj Mahal, the benefi- 
cence of British rule, even 
Mr. Kipling, and will unhesitatingly reply in 
one word, “ Jugglers.” Yes, India’s jugglers 
have been the wonder of India, as well as 
of that greater India which lies outside its 
borders and within the British Isles. Their 
** Jadoo,” or magic working, has resolved it- 
self practically into three great tricks. Every- 
body has heard of them. They are the basket 
trick, the mango-tree trick, and the rope 
trick ; while there are a lot of little tricks 
which serve as interludes during the progress 
of the greater ones. 

There is nothing so interesting to the 
average mortal after seeing a trick as know- 
ing the way it is done, and when opportunity 
offered for me to learn about the way in 
which the Indians perform their great tricks 
I jumped at the chance. It was Mr. Charles 
Bertram, the famous conjurer, who offered to 
initiate me into the mysteries which he had 
been studying during the six months’ tour in 
that land of magic from which he had just 
returned, and to which by the time this 
article appears in print he will have gone 
back in order to make magic for the Indians 
themselves. Somehow or other, as he talked, 
one could not help unconsciously thinking of 
the foremost figures of the Israelitish nation 
when they appeared before the King of 
Egypt, surrounded by his magicians, and 
whatever wonders in the way of magic these 
performed, the other two were able to “ go 
them one better,” as the Americans suc- 
cinctly phrase it. 

“TI went to India to 
Bertram. 

“ And you stayed to teach,” I intervened, 
for I had heard and read in the newspapers 
of the reception of this English entertainer 
among the necromancers of the East. 

Did they not refuse to acknowledge him a 


“Jadoo Wallah,” and declare unhesitatingly 
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learn,” said Mr. 


he was a “Shaitan Wallah,” an emissary of 
his Imperial Majesty of the regions down 
below, instead of a human being like them- 
selves, merely capable of mystifying other 
mortals ? 

“T certainly did teach one or twe of them 
some of my tricks,” smiled Mr. Bertram, in 
acquiescence, “for although Indian jugglery 
has a great reputation in Europe, the Indian 
jugglers are very keen on getting European 
tricks. When they succeed, they ignore the 
other jugglers as beneath them, and regard 
them as much as magicians as we do the 
thimble-riggers on any of our racecourses. 
Indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that, 
after seeing the performances of 176 different 
conjurers, who were gathered together in 
various parts of the country by the different 
Rajahs before whom I performed during my 
last tour, there is not a single trick which the 
Indians perform that European conjurers 
cannot do as well, and even better.” 

“What about the great rope trick?” I 
asked ; “that throwing up of a rope into the 
air, up which a boy or man clambers, and is 
seen no more until happily he arrives like 
another Jack and the beanstalk in some un- 
discovered country in the upper air ?” 

Mr. Bertram smiled the smile of incredulity, 
but answered in one word, “ Moonshine! 
There is no such trick. During my tour I 
asked for that trick, and not a single soul did 
I find who could do that or who had ever 
seen it. I heard of men who had heard of 
others who had seen it, but I could get no 
direct evidence, and all that I could discover 
about it from the Indians themselves was 
voiced by one man, who said to me in his 
curious English, ‘ All in imagination, all in 
traveller tales. I’ve been all over India look- 
ing for tricks; would 1 not have that if I 
could get it?’ 

“T shall try again to find someone who 
can do that trick for me, or the related one 
of throwing up a chain on which a goat, a 
dog, and some other animals, and finally a 
man climb; but until I have seen it with my 
own eyes I adhere to my opinion, ‘ Moon- 
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shine.’ There is a rope trick which the 
Indian jugglers do, and that is very dex- 
terous. It consists in taking a coil of rope 
several feet long, throwing it up in the air, 
and balancing it upon the open palm. The 
rope, however, has a wire running down the 
middle of it, so as to enable it to remain 
stiff for the three or four seconds during 
which it is balanced, and that is how that 
trick is done, although a great deal of delicacy 
is involved in throwing the rope up with 
the exact amount of force to straighten out 
the coils, for anything a shade over or under 
would prevent the performance of the trick, 
which at its best is a juggling feat. 

“As far as the other two great tricks are 
concerned, everybody knows in general terms 
what they are. In the basket trick a boy is 
put into the basket, a sword is passed through 
it in various directions, and the boy is 
seemingly killed, while later on he appears 
either from the basket or else is discovered 
some distance away, perhaps up a tree. The 
mango-tree trick consists in planting a seed, 
and showing the plant when it has growna 
certain height, and later on when it has 
grown still more and has borne fruit. Now, 
there is nothing simpler than the way in 
which these tricks are done, as you will agree 
when I have explained them step by step. 


“In the first place, it must be borne in 


mind that Indian 
conjurers travel in 
little groups of four 
or five, and each, 
as a rule, does his 
own trick. This 
allows one man to 
prepare his appa- 
ratus without ob- 
servation while 
another one is 
going through his 
performance, so 
that seemingly 
these people do 
their tricks without 
any previous pre- 
paration. Again, they carry about with them 
a lot of bags, bits of old cloth, and blankets, 
which, although the uninitiated public does 
not know it, are of the greatest service to 
them in getting rid of things which have 
served their purpose. 

“In the mango-tree trick the performer 
first picks a piece of a mango tree about 
6in. high, with a tuft of three or four little 
leaves. This is pushed up inside the little 
rag doll, which is hollow in the middle, and 


“HE THEN COMES TO THE FRONT OF THE TENT AXD 
LIFTS UP THE CLOTH.” 
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which is always used by the Indian conjurer 
instead of the magic wand of the European. 
Then he gets a large piece of the tree, about 
18in. high, to which is attached by artificial 
means a little green mango, or, if out of the 
mango season, a green plum, which serves 
the purpose equally well. This branch he 
wraps tightly in a large piece of wet cloth, 
to be used at the proper time. He also 
provides himself with two mango seeds, one 
of which is perfectly normal, and the other 
as like it as possible in size. This latter he 
slits in the centre, and puts in a little wedge 
of wood to hold it open, while at the other 
side he affixes three or four little bits of 
string, and he pares down the end of both 
the branches so that they will fit into the slit 
in the prepared seed. 

“Having made all his arrangements, the 
conjurer advances with four little bamboo 
sticks, tied round the top with a piece of 
string, after having handed them round for 
inspection. Round these he puts a piece of 
thin material, which hangs over the top and 
covers the front and two sides loosely, but 
not the back, thus forming a sort of tent, 
which is open behind. This tent is about 
3ft. high, and the thinness of the cloth allows 
the interior to be dimly seen through. 

“The juggler next gets a tin pot, like an 
ordinary corned-beef can. This is filled 
with earth, and is 
handed round for 
inspection. On 
the earth he pours 
water, sO as to 
make it wet — in 
fact, a thick mud. 
As soon as the 
audience is satis- 
fied that the pot 
contains nothing 
but this mud, he 
hands round the 
first seed for exami- 
nation, and asks 
someone to push it 
into the wet earth. 
He then comes to the front of the tent, 
lifts up the cloth, puts the pot into the 
tent, and lets the cloth drop over it. Sud- 
denly he appears to notice that the audience 
can see through the cloth, so he takes up 
a large piece of thick coloured cloth, in a 
fold of which is the large piece of the 
mango branch, and covers the thin cloth 
with it. Then he lifts both cloths together, 
and you see the pot still there and un- 
changed. He now procures a ‘chatty,’ or 
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pot, of water, and sprinkles it with his 
hand into the tent to water the seed, and 


so hasten its growth. 

“Here ends the 
first part of the 
trick, for the seed is 
supposed to take 
some time to germi- 
nate and grow. To 
pass the time the 
conjurer comes in 
front and begins 
doing some other 
tricks, for example, 
the cups and _ balls, 
or the diving duck, 
or the transformation 
of three’ seeds into 


a scorpion or small snake, all very elemen- 
tary tricks, indeed, which I will tell you 


about later. Having 
done this trick, the 
conjurer goes behind 
the tent, taking his 
mystic rag doll, in 
which there is more 
than meets the eye, 
with him. Under 
cover of the tent, 
squatting on his 
haunches, he pulls 
out of the doll the 
first little sprig of 
mango with the three 
or four leaves on it, 
and inserts the pre- 
pared end of it into 
the slit in the mango 


seed. He then takes out the original seed 
from the pot, stuffing in the other one into 


its place. He next 
lifts up the curtain 
from the front, 
waters the pot 
again, and takes it 
out to show to the 
audience, which is 
astonished to see 
the original seed 
has grown up in 
so short a time. 
He even takes the 
old plant out of 
the pot and shows 
the bits of string 
now covered with 
mud, which to the 


casual observer look like tendrils, or little 
roots growing from the seed. He now re- 


“ THE ORIGINAL SEED HAS GROWN 


“WE PRETENDS TO WATER THE PLANT.” 


minutes. 


“HE FINDS TO HIS OWN AMAZEMENT THAT THE TREE 
HAS GROWN.” 


shows it to the audience. 
round to the back of the tent, and puts it in 


plants the seed, putting the pot back by 
way of the front of the tent, which he lifts 


up for the purpose, 
and takes the chatty 
of water from the 
front to the back of 
the tent, and _pre- 
tends to water the 
plant from there. 
This opportunity he 
uses for taking out 
the big piece of plant 
from the cloth: after 
removing the small 
piece of mango, he 
sticks the big bit into 
the aperture in the 
seed, for which pur- 


pose you will remember I told you he had 
previously cut it to the right size. This 


branch he now puts 
into the pot, and the 
little piece which he 
has just shown he 
wraps up in the 
corner of the cloth 
from which the 
larger piece was 
taken. 

“Although the 
tree could now be 
shown full grown to 
the audience, he does 
not discover it yet, 
but goes on with 
another small trick 
which may occupy 
as much as ten 


At the end of that time he takes 
the chatty for the third time, as if to water the 


plant, again lifts 
up the front of the 
tent, this time to 
find, to his own 
apparent amaze- 
ment, that the 
plant has grown, 
and on it there is 
actually fruit. 
“Here the 
second part of the 
trick may be said 
to be finished. 
The tree is now 
as big as it will 
grow, and the In- 
dian takes it and 
Then he takes it 
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on that side. Once more he pretends to water 
it, as if he thought it would grow more ; but 
while he is doing this he really pulls up the 
plant, wraps it in the wet cloth again, and 
throws a piece of carpet or a blanket care- 
lessly over it, and at a convenient moment 
an accomplice, or member of the four or five 
men working together, picks it up and gets it 
away while the attention of the audience is 
being held by some other trick. And that 
is the whole of the famous mango trick,” 
concluded Mr. Bertram. 

“Then the idea that you see the tree 
gradually growing——” I began. 

“Ts all humbug,” said Mr. Bertram. 
“There is no difficulty in the matter. I 
myself do a modification of this trick, making 
a rose tree grow and bear a couple of dozen 
roses which I distribute among the audience, 
so that there is no question as to their reality. 
This trick amazed even the mango-tree trick 
workers, who have not been able to discover 
how it was done.” 

“* How is it done ?” 


Very simply, indeed. Merely by long 
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that as simple as the mango-tree trick?” I 
asked. 

“ Quite,” replied Mr. Bertram, “as I think 
you will acknowledge when I have explained 
it to you. The basket itself is peculiarly 
shaped, being much larger at the bottom 
than it is at the top. The lid is perhaps 
zoin. by 18in., and is oval, while the 
basket itself spreads out to 4ft. 6in. by 
2ft. 6in. at the bottom. This is shown 
empty to the audience, and a man or boy, 
who invariably wears a turban and some 
striking article of clothing—for example, a 
scarlet-coloured jacket—is brought forward by 
the conjurer. He is then put into the basket 
and crouches down, doing everything to 
emphasize the fact that it is only just large 
enough for him, a fact insisted on later by 
the lid when put on the basket not being 
allowed to fit closely. 

“Now the conjurer takes a large piece of 
thick cloth or blanket, 6ft. square, and 
covers the basket entirely. The boy is, of 
course, in the basket now. The moment he 


gets in he has taken off his turban and any 


“HE DRIVES A SWORD THROUGH THE BASKET FROM TOr TO BOTTOM.” 


practice and sleight of hand. Conjuring, 
however, is only, in my opinion, a raison 
@’étre for entertaining, and though it involves 
a certain amount of dexterity and a good 
deal of ability to make people believe things, 
yet it is not difficult in itself, and there is no 
reason why, with a certain degree of aptitude, 
and with sufficient practice, anyone should 
not be able to perform many of the illusions 
which startle an audience.” 

“And what about the basket trick? Is 


little article of clothing he can spare—for 
example, the bright-coloured jacket. Then 
he lies at the bottom of the basket and curls 
round it—eelwise. The performer now re- 
moves the cloth and drives a sword through 
the front of the basket, and then through the 
top to the bottom ; but, of course, he takes 
good care to miss the boy, as he does when 
next he drives the weapon through the back, 
high up and diagonally to the front. Mean- 
time, the boy wriggles round from one side 
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to the other, the basket being held down by 
the other men in order to prevent it moving. 
The business with the sword is repeated 
several times so that it seems to go through 
every part of the basket. 

“The cloth is now put over the basket 
again, and the 
conjurer, plac- 
ing his hand 
under it, re- 
moves the lid, 
takes out the 
turban and the 
jacket, and 
throws them 
away. Then, as 
if enraged at 
some remark 
which is made 
by one of his 
comrades, he 
jumps into the 
basket, but as- 
the cloth covers it it is impossible for any 
of the audience to see inside it, and the 
people believe that it is empty, while, of 
course, the boy remains curled up along one 
side. The conjurer now gets out of the 
basket, leaving the cloth over it, and puts the 
lid back under it. Suddenly he darts forward, 
taking with him the cloth 
from off the basket, which 
is now covered with the 
lid, and under cover of it 
picks up the jacket and 
turban from the ground 
where he has_ thrown 
them, and snatches in 
the air with the blanket 
as if catching the body, 
and goes back with much 
excitement and much 
jabbering to the basket, 
which he covers with 
the blanket, when sud- 
denly something is seen 
moving under the cloth. 
Immediately the lid of 
the basket goes up. In 
another moment the boy, 
having replaced his tur- 
ban and put on his jacket under cover of the 
cloth, which is snatched away, makes his 
smiling reappearance. 

“There is another way, however, of doing 
this trick, by which the boy is discovered 
out of the basket in some other part of the 
ground where the show takes place, but this 
requires a background in the shape of a wall 





“HE JUMPS INTO THE BASKET.” 





“SNATCHES IN THE AIR WITH THE 
BLANKET AS IF CATCHING A BODY.” 
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or corner of some sort for its proper 
carrying out. The basket is put down as 
before, with the boy in it, and the sword 
passed through, with the result that he is 
seemingly killed, even blood being allowed 
to flow to add to the realism, while the 
youth’s screams 
are made either 
ventriloquially 
by the conjurer 
himself or by 
the boy in the 
basket. The 
bringing of the 
blood is a very 
simple matter, 
for the handle 
of the sword is 
made hollow, 
and contains 
some red liquid. 
On being pressed 
the liquid flows 
down a groove in the sword, and comes 
out near the point, so that it really 
appears as if the boy had been stabbed. 
Having got so far, the conjurer brings 
four poles, 4ft. or 5ft. high, which are stuck 
up in the ground around the basket. The 
audience is, of course, in front, but the 
conjurer has two or three 
confederates on each side 
at the back near the wall. 
As soon as the boy is put 
into the basket he takes 
off his brightly coloured 
jacket and cap, which 
are covered with a cloth, 
and are got hold of by 
one of the men. 
“Presently the con- 
jurers begin to quarrel 
among themselves, and 
an awful noise is made 
with tom -toms, which 
distracts the attention of 
the audience. The con- 
jurer gets a great piece of 
cloth and puts it on the 
front pole, where it is 
held by one of the con- 
federates. Then he brings the other end 
of the cloth in front of the basket for an 
instant on its way to the third stick. During 
that moment the boy jumps out of the basket, 
runs along the back of the cloth, dodges 
between the legs of one of his confederates in 
the crowd, and under cover of the passing of 
the cloth to the fourth pole, taking with him 
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the cloth in which are his cap and jacket, 
climbs a tree, if there is one handy, puts 
on his cap and coat, and is ready for the 
conjurer to call atten- 
tion to him at the given 
moment.” 

* And that is all?” 

“ That is all.” 

“ The little tricks are 
equally simple, and any 
schoolboy might do 
them. The changing of 
the three beans into a 
scorpion or snake, for 
instance, is done merely 
with a box which has 
two compartments. In 
the upper one the beans 
are kept, while the 
lower contains the 
scorpion or the little 
snake. These com- 
partments are seperate, 
and either can be 
opened at will. The 
conjurer puts the three 
beans into the hand 
of one of the audience, 
and tells him to hold 


them. Then he 


makes him open his hand to show they 


are still there. The conjurer takes them 
out of the person’s hand to exhibit to the 
audience, and puts them back into the box. 
He asks the person to again hold his hand 
out; the conjurer then deftly opens the 
lower box and lets the snake or scorpion fall 
into the person’s hand. The man himself is 
naturally startled, and, jumping back, believes 
the conjurer really 
changed the beans 
into the reptile. 
“Another of 
these little tricks 1s 
the jumping rabbit. 
For this purpose 
the conjurer takes a 
shallow tin, about 
3in. deep and 7in. 
across, which he 
shows empty; then 
fills with water, on 
which he sprinkles 
some red powder 
until the water be- 
comes thick and 
opaque, so that 
anything in it cannot be seen. He then 
shows a little china rabbit, about an inch 
long, which he drops into the water, and 
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“WITH A SPRING THE RABBIT JUMPS OUT 
OF THE TIN.” 


“THE CONJURER SECRETLY PULLS THE STRING AND 
MAKES THE DUCK DIVE.” 
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draws a circle on the ground about 18in. in 
diameter, in the centre of which he places 
the tin. Then he takes the rabbit out of 
the water to show it is 
still there, and replaces 
it immediately. Out- 
side the circle he drops 
a fetish in the shape 
of a monkey’s skull, 
or some other uncanny 
object, declaring 
‘rabbit him go mon- 
key, monkey him call 
rabbit.’ ‘Jadoo 
Wallah do makee 
rabbit jump,’ and so 
on. Suddenly with a 
spring the rabbit jumps 
out of the tin and 
drops by the side of 
the fetish outside the 
ring. 

“The whole of this 
trick consists in the 
conjurer putting into 
the tin a little spring 
which is fastened to- 
gether by means of 
some gummy material. This he inserts when 
he takes out the rabbit to show that it is in 
the water, and when he puts the rabbit back 
he is careful to put it on the spring. The 
water dissolves the gum, the spring acts, the 
rabbit is forced out of the tin, and that is 
the way that trick is done. 

“Similarly, with regard to the little diving 
duck. The same kind of pot is used, filled 
with water, but filled so full that a good 
deal overflows and 
makes a mess on the 
ground. A little red 
stuff is sprinkled on 
the top, but the 
water is not made 
thick as in the pre- 
vious case. A little 
china duck is placed 
on the surface, 
which at the word 
of command dives 
head foremost, and 
does not come up 
again to the surface 
until bidden. This 
again is mere child’s 
play, for there is a 
little hole in the bottom of the pot through 
which a very fine hair runs. This hair is 
fastened by means of a blob of wax to the 
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duck, and at the word of command the 
conjurer secretly pulls the string and makes 
the duck dive. The object of spilling the 
water on the ground is to disguise the fact 
that the pot leaks through the little hole 
through which the hair runs, and which of 
course it is quite easy to cover up with a 
finger while the pot is being filled. 

“ Another favourite trick which they do 
is to take a basket about 18in. in diameter, 
and gin. high, 
which is turned 
upside down 
and a stone put 
under it. 

“* Make ten 
rupees come,’ 
the Indian will 
declare ; but on 
lifting up the 
basket there are 
no coins, but 
perhaps a little 
scorpion or a 
snake. This he 
picks up and 
throws into the 
bag which he always carries. 
more manipulation the basket is 


After some 
lifted 


again, and twenty little averdavats emerge 


from under it. This certainly looks startling 
enough, but the execution is mere child’s 
play, for it is perfectly easy in putting the 
basket down the 
first time to remove 
the stone and put 
the scorpion in its 
place; while the 
amount of fumbling 
which goes on to get 
in the little birds, 
which are all in- 
closed in a_ black 
bag, is such as never 
would be dreamed 
of by any man 
whose ambition it 
was to be able to 
appear before a 
European audience. 

“The most start- 
ling trick which I 
ever saw was done 
by a man who was 
performing some 
of the little tricks while the mango tree 
was growing. He took a little ball of rough 
cotton, about the size of a walnut, and threw 
the ball to a woman who formed one of the 


“TWENTY LITTLE AVERDAVATS EMERGE FROM UNDER IT.” 


“THE WOMAN PREVENTING HIM WITH SOME SHOW 
OF EXCITEMENT.” 
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party of those who were assisting him. The 
jerk unravelled about two yards, and she 
broke the end off and kept the ball. The 
conjurer placed the end which he held into 
his mouth, and by a deep breath the cotton 
flew into his mouth, and he appeared to 
chew it. Then he borrowed a penknife from 
me, and with a big blade made as though he 
would stab himself in the throat, the woman 
preventing him with some show of excite- 
ment ; but pre- 
sently turning 
her back, the 
man seized the 
opportunity to 
plunge the 
knife into his 
stomach, and 
that he did 
very well. He 
then put his 
hand under the 
loose linen shirt 
he was wearing 
and began to 
draw out a 
piece of cotton. 

“When he had drawn out nearly as much 
as the length of the piece which had been 
broken off, he lifted his shirt slightly and 
showed the end of the cotton apparently 
embedded in the skin. He then took the 
knife and moved it upward against the skin, 
as if he were press- 
ing out the last bit 
of thread, which was 
tinged with red as 
if with blood, This 
was really an ad- 
mirably executed 
little trick, although 
by no means diffi- 
cult. The sucking 
in of the cotton is 
skilful, but with a 
very little practice I 
was able to do the 
same thing, and so 
can anyone else, the 
only precaution to 
be taken being to 
prevent the end 
coming into contact 
with the back of 
the throat, for if it 
did it would bring on an attack of coughing. 

““Of course the chewing of the cotton is 
merely a method of secreting it, and another 
piece of cotton of similar length is rolled up 
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previously and put in its place with the end 
coloured with some paint. A little brown 
material is put over the skin with a scrap of 
cotton, perhaps a quarter of an inch attached 
to it, so that it really looks as though it were 
sticking up out of the skin, and the upward 
movement of the knife scrapes this off and it 
can easily be got away at a convenient time. 
This is hardly a trick for an English drawing- 
room. 

“ Another of their favourite tricks is to 
take a lot of powdered chalks, which are 
sprinkled into a 
chatty of water, and 
the conjurer drinks 
it. Then he asks 
what colour you 


would like him to 
bring. According 
to the word he 


blows on toa white 
plate the required 
tint. For this trick 
all the colours are 
merely wrapped up 
separately in a small 
quantity of skin like 
goldbeater’s _ skin, 
and secreted under 
the lips. Of course, 
as soon as each 
little packet has 
been broken, it is 
quite easy to swal- 
low the skin if it 
cannot be got rid of in any other way, and 
conjurers, | may tell you, often swallow more 
things than they care to digest. 

“TI myself perform a modification of this 
trick, but ina much more intricate manner, 
and certainly no one has yet been able to 
discover how it is done. I take an ordinary 
decanter and glass, wash them in the sight of 
the audience, and fill the decanter with water. 
Then I pour port, sherry, absinthe, whisky, 
and milk from it in turn at the desire of 
anyone in the audience. Then I wash glass 
and decanter again, and repeat the trick, 
which I finish by producing champagne, 
the goodness of which I attest by drinking 
it myself.” 





““SHOWED THE END OF THE COTTON.” 
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“That goes more than one better than the 
Indian,” I suggested. 

“IT am glad you think so,” said Mr. 
Bertram, “for that is the opinion of the 
Indian jugglers themselves. As for the other 
little tricks that they do, they are all of them 
as simple as they can be, one of the most 
marvellous being the cutting of a turban into 
two pieces and renewing its length. Every 
schoolboy, however, knows how to cut a 
piece of string and apparently bring it back 
to its original condition, so that I need not 
go into the details 
of this explanation, 
for the principle is 
exactly the same, 
although, I may 
add, that when I 
did the string trick 
for a party of native 
conjurers they were 
completely aston- 
ished, and did not 
recognise it as 
another form of the 
turban trick, which, 
however, is far 
easier to do than 
the string.” 

“A word about 
snake-charming,” I 
asked. 

“All I can tell 
you,” said Mr. Ber- 
tram, “is that one 
of the greatest authorities in India on animals, 
a gentleman who has a natural history museum 
worthy of a nation, assured me that all the 
snake-charmers use snakes from which the 
fangs have been taken, so that there is abso- 
lutely no danger in their manipulation.” 

With that our interview closed ; but a few 
days after, meeting a friend who had been in 
India at the same time, he told me what Mr. 
Bertram had omitted, or was too modest to 
state—that the jugglers were so overcome 
with astonishment at his performances, that 
they frequently fell down on the ground 
before him and kissed his feet in token alike 
of admiration and acknowledgment of his 
superiority. 























Stories of the Sanctuary Club. 


pe t.. TF. 
VI.—THE 


S Chetwynd and I were 
leaving Ray Park on the 
night which followed poor 
Sutherland’s death, Kort ac- 
companied us. 

“T will come with you if 
you have no objection,” he said. “As far 
as I can tell there is nothing more for me 
to do here, but if necessary I can return 
to-morrow.” 

Neither Chetwynd nor I found ourselves 
able to utter a word. Kort seemed to take 
our silence for consent, and we three went 
back to the Club. We did not reach our 
destination until between nine and ten 
o'clock. Dinner was over, and many of the 
members were scattered in different quarters 
of the large central hall. Cards and games 
of all sorts were the order of the hour; 
everything looked peaceful and quite as 
usual. Not one of our guests suspected 
through what a time of tragedy and strain 
we three medical men had just passed. 

Chetwynd and I said a few words to our 
different guests, and presently found ourselves 
in the corridor which led to our consulting- 
rooms. These happened. to be close together. 

“T am coming with you, Cato,” said 
Chetwynd, “ there is much to talk over.” 

There was a ring in his voice which I 
recognised. My friend was roused at last, 
roused with a vengeance. The moment we 
entered my consulting-room he turned the 
key in the lock, and then came and stood 
near me. 

“ Pray sit down,” I said. 

“T cannot sit,” was his answer. 
know what I think of this.” 

“ How can I guess your thoughts ? ” 

“ Good God! Cato, you can, and you do. 
This is no time for subterfuge. We have 
both the same thought, we both know that 
the man Kort is guilty.” 

“Guilty of many things, doubtless,” I 
answered ; “ but scarcely of the crime which 
we thought he had participated in early in 
the day.” 

“I do not believe in Sutherland’s confes- 
sion,” was Chetwynd’s answer. “I have 
seen Sutherland’s writing several times, and 
my impression is that what we read to-day 


is nothing more or less than a clever forgery. 
Vol. xviii.—84. 
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MEADE AND Ropert EUSTACE. 


SECRET OF THE 


To_p sy PauL Cato. 


PRISON HOUSE. 


Kort was desperate and would stick at 
nothing. Cato, he must resign his partner- 
ship immediately. If he refuses we must 
close the Club.” 

“Ah,” I said, “you are coming to my 
conclusion ; it isa relief to hear you. You 
agree with me fully ?” 

“T agree with you. This is the third shady 
affair in which Kort has been implicated 
during the last few months. For the reputa- 
tion of the Club, to say nothing of your 
reputation and mine, we must put things 
straight without the possibility of further 
mistake, and our only way, so far as I can 
see, is through Mrs. Kort. There is not the 
slightest doubt that she is cognisant of her 
husband’s character. The few words she 
has dropped to you are sufficient to prove 
this. There was a time when I believed her 
insane, led to my belief by Kort’s specious 
words. I no longer hold that theory. ‘There 
is something wrong witlt the woman—what, 
God only knows—but, atéleast in the Davos 
rooms, she is in full/=possession of her 
faculties. We have got to discover what 
awful hold her .husband has over her. 
Our next interview must be under official 
authority. I propose that we have it early 
to-morrow morning. It is too late to-night 
to do anything, but I shall telephone as soon 
as ever I can to-morrow to Inspector Clark- 
son, put the whole thing before him, and beg 
him to take up the matter privately and at our 
expense. Each individual occurrence may 
be insufficient for our purpose, but linked 
together they make a formidable chain to 
break.” 

“ T echo your words, Chetwynd,” I replied ; 
“matters cannot go on as they are doing. If, 
for no other reason, for the sake of that 
wretched woman upstairs, we must take the 
bull by the horns.” 

We talked a little longer and afterwards 
retired to our rooms, but I for one could not 
sleep. The catastrophe which hung over our 
heads was all too imminent. It needed but 
a breath of the truth to get abroad for each 
member of the Club to resign. In any 
case now, I greatly feared that we were 
scarcely likely to save ourselves. 

At an early hour on the following morning 
Chetwynd telephoned to Clarkson. 
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The reply came back that the inspector 
would be with us in an hour. 

I had many patients to see that morning, 
and, after attending them, passed through 
the laboratory on my way to Chetwynd’s 
room. As I entered the large outer labora- 
tory I found Kort engaged in conversation 
with an elderly, Jewish-looking man, evidently 
a foreigner. ‘The moment Kort saw me he 
came forward in his usual deliberate and 
perfectly calm manner, and introduced the 
stranger as Mr. Myerstein. 

“ My lawyer,” he added. 

I rather wondered why Kort was seeing 
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quietly : “I may as well inform you that for 
a long time the house has been under obser- 
vation on account of Mr. Kort, but we could 
take no action until you called one of us in 
to investigate. From what you have told me 
I am now quite justified in demanding one 
thing.” 

“ What is that?” I asked. 

* An interview with Mrs. Kort. I wish to 
interview the lady without a moment’s delay. 
You, Dr. Cato, are practically certain that 
Mrs. Kort is in possession 6f information 
as to her husband’s character which she 
is anxious to divulge?” 

“Ves,” I replied. “From 











the occasional short interviews 
I have had with her, I am 
certain on this point.” 

“Then matters are sim- 
plified at once,” said Clark- 
son. “If both you gentlemen 
are prepared to certify to the 
lady’s sanity while in her own 
apartments any evidence ob- 
tained there will be valid. 
Now, from what you have 
told me I shall insist on 
such an interview. We will, 
therefore, hold it at once. 
If the result should occa- 
sion it I can soon get the 
necessary warrant to arrest 
Mr. Kort. Is he in the house 
at present ?” 

“He is,” I answered. “I 
saw him just before you 
arrived. Shall I send for him 
to come here ?” 

“TI should be glad to see 
him,” replied the inspector. 

I pressed the bell. 

“Tell Mr. Kort that his 
presence is required here at 
once,” I said to the servant, 
who bowed and withdrew. 

“ He will do what he can 
to prevent our interviewing 
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his lawyer that morning, but had not time to 
give serious thought to the matter. The 
sound of wheels on the gravel sweep 
arrested my attention, and I recognised 
Clarkson as he dismounted from the dog- 
cart which we had sent to the station to meet 
him. I myself conducted the inspector to 
Chetwynd’s room, and we there began to 
discuss the whole case. 

After listening to our story, Clarkson said, 


his wife,” I said. “ That goes 
without saying. He will make 
his usual excuse that she cannot stand excite- 


ment.” 
The inspector smiled drily but said 
nothing. We waited in silence. It was clear 


to all of us that we were at last on the verge 
of the great crisis to which events had been 
gradually leading up. There was no pos- 
sible loophole for the truth to escape. I 
felt sure that we could bring the authority 
of the law into requisition and demand a 
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full explanation from Mrs. Kort. Once this 
was given the rest would be easy. Only one 


misgiving had | now, and that was caused 
by Kort’s own extraordinary self-possession, 
and also by his presence in the Club. 

“He must have returned to guard his 
wife,” I said to myself; “he has come back 
to keep her in check. It is impossible that 
he should not be aware of his own danger. 
But what hold can he possibly have over her 
which would prevent her telling us the truth 
when we interview her alone ?” 

Suddenly the handle of the door clicked, 
and I involuntarily started in my seat. Kort 
quietly entered the room. He was holding 
himself erect as usual, his face looked quite 
calm, and his dark, somewhat melancholy 
eyes glanced from one of us to the other 
with an expression of well-assumed surprise. 
When his gaze fell upon Inspector Clarkson 
I saw him lift his heavy eyebrows just for a 
moment, and the dawn of a smile flitted 
round his lips. 

Meanwhile the officer’s keen grey eyes 
fixed themselves on his face with an im- 
patient and penetrating look. 

“You wished to see me?” asked Kort, in 
a low voice. He glanced at each of us in 
turn. 

“ We do,” I answered, “ pray sit down.” 

He sank into an easy chair and folded his 
arms. 

“You are of course aware, Mr. Kort,” I 
began, and as I spoke I rose to my feet, 
“that the position in which we in this Club 
are placed, owing to the continued occurrence 
of events of a suspicious nature, admits of 
only one line of action. Waiving for the 
moment the fact that nothing has been 
actually proved against you, Dr. Chetwynd 
and I have decided to request you to resign 
your partnership with us, on account of the 
strong circumstantial evidence against you. 
Further, since it is directly due to your 
instrumentality that the reputation of the 
Club and our own reputations are seriously 
involved, we desire to arrive at some ex- 
planation of this mysterious business. We 
have, therefore, decided to invoke the aid of 
the authorities.” 

“I fully comprehend you,” answered Kort, 
quietly, “and I also entirely sympathize with 
your intentions.” 

“There is one point it is necessary to deal 
with without further delay,” I continued. 
“From short and interrupted interviews with 
your wife”—as I uttered the latter words I 
noticed the slightest contraction of the man’s 
folded arms and the faintest hardening of 
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the lines round his mouth. I went on 
quickly—“I am driven to believe that she 
can explain a good deal to us of what is still 
dark as regards these matters, and we, in the 
company of Inspector Clarkson, have decided 
to see her this morning in her own apart- 
ments. On more than one occasion she has 
been on the point of making some disclosure 
to me, but was prevented from doing so 
owing to her extraordinary attacks of lapses 
of memory, attacks which I fail to under- 
stand.” 

“T am not surprised that you cannot 
understand them,” was Kort’s answer. “I, 
who have watched her so closely, have utterly 
failed to come to any explanation myself. 
But with regard to your previous re- 
marks. I am glad to have the opportunity 
of saying that I intend to resign my partner- 
ship and to leave England. But as to this 
interview which you propose holding with 
my wife, before you do so I must give you a 
word of warning.” His eyes brightened with 
a deadly glitter as he looked full at me. 
“My wife’s condition is a very precarious 
one. She is, as I have told you before, 
insane”—here he glanced at Chetwynd. 
“This wholesale invasion of her private 
rooms will be fraught with the utmost 
danger to her, and I refuse to let you see 
her.” And he abruptly left the room. 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders. 
““Nothing can be done,” he said, “ unless 
Mr. Kort will leave his wife free for us to see 
her.” 

“There is little hope of that, I fear,” I 
said. ‘“ But we will watch for every chance, 
and let you know at once should any oppor- 
tunity occur. Do not rest over this matter,” 
I continued, to the inspector, ‘employ your 
keenest wits upon it, your most able detec- 
tives, make every inquiry in your power.” 

*T will, sir, and if you want me ring me 
up and I'll be here as soon as ever I can. 
At present I am afraid there is nothing 
further that I can do.” 

The man left the room. When we found 
ourselves alone | turned to Chetwynd. 

“This is maddening,” I cried. “ The face 
of that unhappy woman upstairs haunts me. 
Have you not noticed her yourself, Chet- 
wynd? While her lips refuse to betray that 
fiend, her eyes speak volumes, and when- 
ever we have seen her, her misery has been 
apparent. If she is not already insane she 
soon will be, driven to it by that man’s 
villainies. He is a monster in human 
shape.” 

“Like the Evil One, he has brains and knows 
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how to use them,” said Chetwynd, gloomily. 
“Yes, I sympathize with every word you say, 
Cato, but how to solve the mystery, how to 
get at the truth isthe puzzle. If Mrs. Kort 
cannot help us, to whom are we to apply ?” 

“ Have you nothing to suggest?” I asked. 
“You don’t mean to say you will let him go, 
you will let him take his miserable wife away 
without settling his heavy account with us 
and with her, and with the law of the land? 
Chetwynd, I have often heard you boast that 
you never yet were beaten by a problem. 
Turn your mind on this. Break through this 
horrible suspicion and anxiety.” 

He made noanswer. ‘To and fro he paced 
the room in silence. His hands were thrust 
deep into his pockets, his head bent down. 





“HE PACED THE ROOM IN SILENCE.” 


“Has Kort said when he is leaving ?” he 
suddenly asked. 

* Not a word.” 

“Very well, I have an idea. It is this. I 
will go immediately and try to find out some- 
thing of his past and of his wife’s past. It is 
possible, through channels now at the 
disposal of everyone, to get information about 
her prior to her marriage. I am certain that 
it is only by going back and taking up the 
threads of his earlier days and then following 
them carefully that we shall get a solution of 
the present mystery. Will you, Cato, stay 


quietly here and watch events while I go and 
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make inquiries? If I am not back to-night, 
you will hear from me.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “anything you 
think best. Up to the present the mem- 
bers suspect nothing. There is no one 
specially ill; you can be spared without 
exciting suspicion.” 

The rest of the day passed without any- 
thing fresh occurring. At dinner Kort and I 
sat, one at the head, the other at the foot of 
the long dining-table. Conversation of the 
usual kind went on. Outwardly, all was sun- 
shine, for the day happened to have been 
particularly fine, and some of the members of 
the Club were in specially high spirits. One 
lady in especial told me that she herself was 
deriving so much benefit by our treatment 
that she intended to bring her 
daughter to the Club the 
following week. As she said 
the latter words, she slightly 
dropped her voice. 

“Why does not Mrs. Kort 
take her rightful position in 
this establishment?” she asked. 
“1 met her for the first time 
last night. What a very beau- 
tiful young woman she is, but 
she looked ill. Is she ill?” 

“T am sorry to tell you that 
Mrs. Kort is a chronic in- 
valid,” was my reply. 

“She told me last night that 
she occupied the Davos suite. 
Is she consumptive ? ” 

“Not that I know of,” I 
said. 

“But why does she stay in 
those rooms? She scarcely ever leaves them. 
I thought they were intended for consumptive 
patients.” 

“ Primarily so, but they are also suitable 
for other maladies.” 

** And what is hers? May I know?” 

“T wish I could tell you,” I answered. 
“ Her illness puzzles us all not a little.” As 
I spoke I raised my voice, and just at that 
moment encountered the keen, cold glance 
of Kort. We rose from the table without any- 
thing further being said with regard to Mrs. 
Kort. 

Between nine and ten that evening Kort 
entered my sitting-room. 

“T shall not keep you a moment,” he said. 
“This is Wednesday ; my wife and I intend 
leaving here on Friday morning.” 

“You make a hasty exit,” was my answer. 

“T could not stay an hour longer than 
absolutely necessary under this roof,” was his 
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as I put mine into the bag, he added the 
pile which he held. When he did this I 
happened to notice one in Kort’s handwriting. 
It was addressed to his lawyer, Myerstein, at 


reply. “I shall be glad to go. With regard 
to money matters and the terms of my 
partnership, I have placed all my affairs in 
the hands of my lawyer, Mr. Myerstein; he 















will correspond with you on these subjects.” 

I made no answer and 
merely bowed as he left 
me. Heclosed the door, 
and I sat on by the fire. 
What was the mystery ? 
Beyond doubt Mrs. Kort 
held the key of the situa- 
tion which for some in- 
explicable reason she 
refused to render up. 
Would those two go out 
of our lives, and the 
tragedy which concerned 
them remain for ever 
unsolved ? 

At eleven o’clock that 
night a messenger brought 


me a short note from 
Chetwynd. 

“Getting nearer. Not 
home to-night. Stay in 
to-morrow.” 

I burned the note in 
case it should fall into 
other hands, and then 


went to bed. 

In spite of my depres- 
sion Chetwynd’s words 
had cheered me. I had 
every faith in his sagacity, 
and I knew that his note 
was pregnant with mean- 
ing. The following day 
passed quietly. Chetwynd 
did not return nor did I 
get any tidings of him. 
Kort was busy as usual, 
just as though he intended to remain at the 
Sanctuary Club for ever. I heard nothing 
with regard to Mrs. Kort, and a wild desire 
to enter her presence and force the truth from 
her was abandoned as soon as it occurred 
to me. 

In the afternoon I met Kort in the hall. 
I now observed with a certain decree of 
pleasure a strange restlessness in his manner ; 
his face, too, was pale. He inquired at once 
where Chetwynd was. I replied briefly that 
he had left the Club on special business. 

At a quarter past four that afternoon, as 
the usual custom was, the servant entered 
my sitting-room with the post-bag to ask for 
the country letters. I noticed as he spoke 
that he had several letters in his hand, and, 








some place in the south-west district. I 


‘| PUT MINE INTO THE BAG.” 


gave it a passing thought, and then forgot it. 
The man left the room, and I sat on by the 
fire. Hours passed, I felt more and more 
depressed, and less and less inclined to 
move. Suddenly I started to my feet. How 
the time had gone by! It was nearly seven 
o’clock. I was about to leave the room to 
dress for dinner when the door was quickly 
opened and Chetwynd walked in. 

“My dear fellow,” I cried, grasping his 
hand, “ what news ?” 

He closed the door, locked it, and returned 
to the middle of the room. His face was 
calm, but I knew him wel enough to be 
sure that beneath his apparent coolness a 
terrible furnace of excitement was consuming 
him. 
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“T have discovered information of the 
utmost importance with regard to Mrs. Kort,” 
he said, quietly. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“T will tell you,” he continued. “It may 
explain a good deal. Her maiden name was 
Elkington. She was the only daughter of a 
certain Captain Elkington, who died when 
she was quite a girl, leaving her, however, 
sufficient money to maintain her in comfort. 
She was fond of science, and elected to take 
a medical course. She went to Vienna to 
study medicine in the schools there, and 
took her degree. While there she became 
engaged to our poor young friend, Philip 
Sherwin. Ah, you start!” 

“T have reason to,” I replied; “I cannot 
forget poor Sherwin’s dying words: ‘ Ask 
him (Kort) about Isobel when I am gone.” 

Chetwynd was silent for a moment. 

“Pray listen,” he said then; “ there is 
more to follow. Miss Elkington was engaged 
to Sherwin. Kort appeared upon the scene. 
He was also studying medicine, and, doubt- 
less, met his wife at the medical schools. 
The next event in the chain of circumstances 
was this. Miss Elkington broke off her engage- 
ment to Sherwin and: married Kort. A few 
months afterwards the husband and wife left 
Vienna under extraordinary circumstances. 
These circumstances are not divulged. It is 
certain that Kort had done something in the 
highest degree discreditable if not felonious. 
There were, it appears, three people who knew 
his secret-—his own wife, Philip Sherwin, 
and poor Ridley. As we know, Ridley died 
under, to say the least of it, suspicious circum- 
stances. Sherwin has also died ; there is now 
only the wife whose lips Kort by some 
fiendish means has sealed.” 

“ But,” I interrupted, “if any such danger 
were to be apprehended from his  wife’s 
speaking, and he is the black villain we have 
every reason to believe him to be, why has he 
not made an attempt on her life?” 

“That I cannot tell you. There is no 
doubt a reason why he does not dare to kill 
her. From our interviews it is evident that 
she is under the influence of some terrible 
fear. Our only chance is to see her when 
her husband and maid are out of the house, 
and the cause of terror, whatever it may be, 
withdrawn.” 

“But that will be impossible,” I replied. 
“If things are as you suggest, he will take 
very good care not to leave her.” 

Chetwynd put his hand to his brow with a 
restless gesture. 


“That is so,” he answered, slowly. “We 
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I wish I 
could learn what special business Kort is 
now transacting with that rascally lawyer 


are indeed beset with difficulties. 


Myerstein. I have inquired about him, and 
he bears a character, to say the least, shady. 
If we knew that we might get a clue. Well, 
I have done my best, and yet, now that I 
review all, we seem to have got no further. 
If we could only get the slightest idea of what 
this business is between Myerstein and Kort 
our way might be clear.” 

“Kort told me,” I replied, “that he was 
leaving here on Friday, that is to-morrow 
morning. He further said that his affairs in 
connection with the Club were being wound 
up by Myerstein, and that Myerstein would 
communicate with us on the matter.” 

“There is more behind,” said Chetwynd. 
“TI wish I knew ; I earnestly wish I knew.” 

“Kort wrote to Myerstein by the post 
which left here soon after four o’clock,” I 
said, suddenly. 

“He did? 
that communication. 
has written ?” 

“‘T saw the letter when the servant brought 
me the post-bag.” 

Chetwynd lay back in his chair and clasped 
one of his hands across his eyes. The 
silence lasted a long time, so long that at 
first I thought my friend had fallen asleep ; 
but a glance at him and the taut tendons of 
his hand clasped across his eyes told me that 
he was thinking long and deeply. 

“Cato,” he said, at last. 

“Well?” I replied. 

“Are you prepared in the cause of that 
unhappy woman to playa daring, underhand 
game, as well as to commit an indictable 
offence ?” 

“ What do you mean?” I asked. 

“There is no help for it,” said my friend. 
He sprang suddenly to his feet. His face 
was all alive, his eyes shone with intense 
excitement. “We have got but two hours,” 
he added ; “if we do not succeed now all is 
lost.” 

“ Explain yourself,” I said. 

“We must get possession of the letter 
which has been posted to Myerstein this 
afternoon.” 

“My dear fellow,” 
really is impossible.” 

“Tt is not impossible, but it is of course 
improbable, and we shall be running a great 
risk; but in view of the tremendous issues 
at stake, and the almost certainty that the 
letter contains a clue which would put the 
position into our hands, it is worth the 


I would give my hand to see 
How do you know he 


I exclaimed, “that 
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attempt. My conscience allows me to make it. 
Will you come with me, and will you join me?” 

“T dislike the thought of it,” I said. 
‘“‘ Hitherto, we at least have been ; 

“Oh, pooh!” interrupted Chetwynd, 
“there are times when a man must sacrifice 
his so-called honour. The woman upstairs 
demands that of us. She is Kort’s dupe, 
his victim ; she must be rescued. I am not 
ashamed of what I mean to do. Will you 
join me or not ?” 

“T will join you,” I said, slowly. 

“Then stay here till I come back. Time 
is short. It is a quarter to eight now. I 
will return as soon as ever I can.” 

He hurried out of the room, leaving me 
alone. I rang the bell and told the servant 
who appeared that neither Dr. Chetwynd nor 
I would be able to be present at dinner. 

“ Ask Mr. Kort from me to take the head 
of the table,” I continued. 

The man received my 
and withdrew. I spent the time of 
Chetwynd’s absence pacing up and 
down the room. At half past eight 
he returned with a small, black 
bag. 

““Come now, quickly,” he said ; 
“we must have a hansom. I have 
got the address. It is number 
thirty - eight, Gledham Gardens, 
South Kensington.” 

“Tell me, what is your scheme ?” 
I asked. 





message, bowed, 


“A bold and risky one. You 
shall soon know.” 
Outside we hailed the nearest 


hansom. 

“South Kensington Museum,” 
whispered Chetwynd to the driver, 
“and a sovereign to yourself if 
you do it in three-quarters of an 
hour.” 

The man nodded and away we 
sped at a spanking trot. 

“We will get out at the Museum 
and walk the rest of the way,” said 
Chetwynd. “TI find the letter will 
be delivered at half-past nine. We 
shall be just in time.” 

He made no further remark till 
we alighted close to the Oratory. 
He then paid the man and we 
hurried off in the direction of 
Gledham Gardens. 

“Are you going to bribe the 
postman ?” I asked. 

*“No, hush! we are here.” As 
he spoke we turned the corner of a 
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large square, in the centre of which stood the 
usual garden. 

“That is the house,” he said, pointing in 
a certain direction. He glanced at his watch. 
“Twenty minutes past nine. Stand here 
and wait for me in the shade of this tree,” he 
continued. He crossed the road and went 
up the steps of number thirty-eight to the 
hall door, where he stood for a minute or 
two. Then he again crossed the road and 
waited in the shade of the garden. Several 
people passed, and a policeman on his beat 
went slowly by. Chetwynd never stirred, 
and I watched him wondering. A double 
knock at a door close by caused me to start 
and turn round. The postman delivering 


the last post at the various houses was coming 
down the road. Outside number thirty-eight 
he stopped for a moment or two, drew some 
letters from his bag, glanced at them, ran up 
the steps, put them in the letter-box, and 
came down again. The moment he did so 





“ ROUND HERE, Quick!” 
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Chetwynd glided softly across the road and 
ran up the steps of the house. In less than 
a minute he was hurrying towards me. 

“Round here, quick!” he said, catching 
my arm, and drawing me down a turning. 

“ What in the name of Heaven have you 
been doing ?” I said. 

“T have got it,” he answered, as he raised 
his hand to a crawling four-wheeler. Directly 
we were inside he drew forth, to my utter 
amazement, the same letter which I had seen 
go into the post a few hours back. 

“One moment before we read it, Cato,” 
he said. He opened his little bag and took 
out a strange-looking sort of black silk pouch 
—the orifice oblong, and held in that shape 
by a band of copper wire. 

“ My post-bag,” he whispered, “my own 
little patent post-bag, very simple. I passed 
this through the flap of Mr. Myerstein’s 
letter-box, leaving these two little black silk 
threads hanging out and quite invisible. The 
postman put in his letters, four altogether, 
this one and three others. I then drew out 
my bag by the silk threads—it of course 
contained. the letters. I removed the one 
and returned the others. Cato, we are 
thieves, but upon my word it is a lucky coup. 
There was just the chance of course of a 
servant happening to be in the hall. This I 
had to risk, but we are safe, I have succeeded. 
Now for the contents.” 

I had scarcely time to recognise the subtle 
ingenuity of his plot before he had torn open 
the envelope and glanced at the contents. 

“ By Jove!” he cried, “see here !” 

I bent forward and in breathless excite- 
ment glanced over the page. It contained 
the following words :— 

“Just a line to say all well. She did 
not dare to speak. Don’t forget 11.45 to- 
night. Burn this. H. K.” 

“You see it is to-night, whatever it is,” I 
said. “ My theory is right: there is a double 
game playing. We must get back with all 
possible speed. We must be in time to 
prevent the catastrophe, whatever it may be. 
There is no stopping now. We must act on 
this letter.” 

We left the four-wheeler, got into a 
hansom, ad, offering the driver anything he 
wished to ask, told him to take us with all 
possible speed to the Sanctuary Club. The 


horse was a good one, and it was scarcely 
half-past ten when we dashed in through the 
gates. 

“Straight up ; we will take the bull by the 
horns,” exclaimed Chetwynd, and we both 
raced up the stairs. 


In the corridor which 
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led to the Davos suite we met Kort, evidently 
coming from his wife’s rooms. Chetwynd 
immediately stepped up to him. 

“Cato and I wish to see your wife at 
once,” he said. “We will take no denial ; 
we must see her now without an instant’s 
delay.” 

“You cannot,” replied Kort. 
retreated and stood before the door. 
face was livid with suppressed fear. 

“Stand aside, Mr. Kort,” I said, briefly ; 
“ your game is up.” 

“You are both mad,” he almost shouted, 
quivering with fury. “I tell you if you 
enter that room her death will be on your 
hands.” 

Chetwynd pushed him aside and laid his 
hand on the hasp of the outer door. 

“All right, go!” cried Kort. He sprang 
suddenly aside and shot down the corridor. 

We opened the door and entered the ante- 
room, but before we reached the inner door 
a rush of air through the valves fell on our 
ears. We dashed into Mrs. Kort’s room. 
She was standing in the middle of the floor, 
her eyes were fixed on the door by which we 
entered, but I do not think she saw either of 
us. She was breathing quickly and clutching 
her head with both hands. Suddenly, witha 
hoarse cry she fell to the floor, struggling and 
writhing as if ina death agony, her features 
twitched and her left harid clutched con- 
vulsively at her head. In an instant we were 
both kneeling beside her. With her hand 
she pulled aside a mass of her thick black 
hair, and a loud cry burst from Chetwynd’s 
lips. What he had seen I did not know. 
He cried out :— 

“The lever! the lever! Go and exhaust, 
man. She is dying, quick!” 

I sprang to the door, closed it, and rushed 
downstairs into the room where stood the 
great lever that worked the exhaust apparatus. 
In five minutes the sweat was pouring from 
every pore in my body. I knew nothing save 
that a life hung on my efforts, nor did I cease 
working the great lever till the mercury in the 
barometer stood at fifteen inches. Then I 
felt a hand on my shoulder. 

“Well done! You have saved her.” 

I looked into Chetwynd’s eyes, and their 
expression froze the blood at my heart. 

“T said before that Kort was a fiend,” he 
continued, “but my wildest dreams never 
guessed the depths of his iniquity. Come.” 

“What is wrong? Can you not explain ?” 
I cried. 

“There is no time yet, I will tell you 
presently. Watch this lever,” he continued, 


He quickly 
His 














STORIES 


turning to two men-servants who had followed 

him. “If anyone approaches it or attempts 

to tamper with it, keep him off and send for 
” 

us. 


We both returned to the Davos suite. 
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to her lips. She drained the contents to the 
last drop and then sat up on her sofa. 

“Oh, I am much better,” she said, with a 


deep sigh, ‘‘ much stronger.” 


“You need not fear your husband’s 
return,” said Chetwynd then, “we have 
taken measures to secure you against the 





We entered Mrs. Kort’s sitting-room. She 
was there and alone. Someone had raised 
her from the floor. She was 
lying on a sofa. Her face was 
utterly white and _ exhausted. 


When she saw us she stretched 
out both her hands. 

“T am better; I can breathe 
again,” she said. 

“The danger is past now,” 
said Chetwynd ; “ but stay quiet, 
do not attempt to speak.” 

“But am I safe? Has he 
gone ?” 

“You are quite safe,” an- 
swered Chetwynd. 

She gave a deep sigh. 

“T can live,” she said, in a 
low voice, “the agony is over, 
but I nearly died.” 

“Tt was touch and go,” said 
Chetwynd, briefly, “ but never 
mind, do not say anything just 
yet.” 

She closed her eyes. In a 
moment or two she opened them. 

“‘ He tried it once before,” she 
said, in a dreamy voice, “ once 
when I would not do what he 
wished. It was soon after my 
marriage, when Philip Sherwin 














threatened to expose him.” 

Again she closed her eyes, 
she seemed too weak for further 
sation. 

“We will not disturb 
moments,” said Chetwynd to me; 
gone through agony which only 
fathom.” 

“ But what about Kort?” I inquired. “Is 
he likely to come back? Is he likely to do 
her a further injury ?” 

“He must have seen that his game was 
up and has probably left the Club,” was 
Chetwynd’s answer; “but if you will stay 
here with Mrs. Kort I will go and inquire.” 
He went out of the room. In a few moments 
he returned with a strong restorative in his 
hand. 

“T guessed aright, the man has already 
left the Club,” he said, looking at me, then 
kneeling beside Mrs. Kort he slightly raised 
her head. ‘“ Drink this off,” he said, “‘ you 
will be better afterwards.” He held the glass 

Vol. xviii. —85 


conver- 


her for a few 
“she has 


she can 


“HE HELD THE GLASS TO HER LIPS. 


recurrence of the horrible torture to which 
he has just subjected you. Why he did this 
horrible deed we have yet to learn, but you 
need fear no repetition of it.” 

“ Has he left the house ?” she asked. 

“ Ves, he will never come near you again, 
Mrs. Kort. Dr. Cato and I are both deter- 
mined men, and we would give our lives to 
help you. Now pray tell us all you can of 
your most miserable story.” 

She looked full at us, the pupils of her 
eyes began to darken, she breathed more 
quietly, then she sat up once more on 
her sofa. 

“T will tell you,” she said. ‘ Something 
seems to assure me that the danger is over ; 
it will be a relief to speak.” 

Neither Chetwynd nor I said a word. She 
began the recital of her terrible wrongs in a 
low voice. 

“Five years ago I married Mr. Kort in 


? 
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Vienna. I was studying medicine there at 
the time. I had always a great love for 
science, and for medical science in particular. 
I was thought clever, I had brains, and I 
longed to use them. I was particularly 
interested in everything which related to 
psychological research. The relation of mind 
to matter was a problem to which I hoped to 
devote my life. When I first met Mr. 
Kort I was engaged to a man whom I then 
sincerely loved, and who most passionately 
loved me. His name was Philip Sherwin.” 

Neither Chetwynd nor I spoke a word. 
She looked up at us with a half questioning 
glance, and then continued : — 

*“T was engaged to him—would that I had 
married him! Since then he has died.” 

“He died in this house,” I said, slowly. 


“Ah! you know about him,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Ofcourse, I heard that he died 
here. You will tell me of his last hours 


presently.” 

“We will,” said Chetwynd, “but pray 
proceed now with your own story, it is of 
paramount importance for the time being.” 

She went on quietly. 

“Mr. Kort had a wonderful manner, a 
strange and overpowering fascination. He 
soon exercised an extraordinary influence 
over me. He often talked to me on the 
subject which interested us both. How each 
pearly cell in the brain, to the sight the 
merest protoplasm, is really the agent through 
which the lives, thoughts, and emotions of 
all humanity are manifested, and in which 
the greatest sacrifices, renunciations, vices, 
and virtues have their origin. One day he 
asked me if I would be his wife. I told him 
that I was engaged to Philip Sherwin. ‘That 
fact seemed not to affect him in the least. 
He pursued his attentions, and one night in 
the presence of several friends he mesmerized 
me. After that my will seemed weakened, 
he put me into the mesmeric trance from 
time to time, and at last I was completely in 
his power. I gave up the man to whom I 
was engaged for the other man who had 
completely won what I supposed was my 


heart. I thought of no one but him. He 
had so transformed my nature that Mr. 
Sherwin’s most passionate appeals had not 
the slightest effect upon me. It did not 
seem to me a sin to break his heart. _ I little 
knew to what all this was leading up. Mr. 


Kort and I were married, and a month or 
two later my husband gave mea glimpse into 
his true mind. I had always thought that 
his love of science was one of the strongest 


motives of his nature. I now saw that 
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there was something else even stronger. 
He was intensely, cruelly ambitious. He 
wanted to be a great discoverer; he wished 
his name to be handed down to the race 
as the man who had proved one of the 
most abstruse and, to my thinking, appalling 
theories that ever dawned upon the human 
mind. He told me on one special awful 
night that it was his belief that every thought 
or motion arises, not from a spiritual source, 
but merely from a physical change in certain 
cells in the brain. He said it would be 
possible to prove this by stimulating these 
cells, so that character, moral sense, even 
conscience itself, and all that had hitherto 
been accepted as belonging to the spiritual 
part of our nature, would be really at the 
mercy of the physiologist. He said this 
could only be proved by experiment ; that 
such an experiment could not be tried on the 
animal world, but only on a human subject. 
I listened to him with horror at his words, 
but still without following their main adrift. 

“*Then thank God you can never prove 
your theory,’ was my remark. 

“*T)o you say so?’ he answered, and he 
fixed his eyes on my face. ‘I can by experi- 
ment on a human subject.’ 

*T turned from him when he said this, with 
a sense of sudden and sick fear. We were 
both in his laboratory. I rose and attempted 
to leave the room. He called me back in 
that voice which I was powerless to resist. 

*“* Vou can be that subject,’ he said, and 
he put his hands on my shoulders and looked 
into my eyes. 

“<I! Never! 
was my reply. 

**T am not mad, I am sane. 
words. You can be my subject.’ 

““There was an expression in his eyes 
which drove me to my knees. 

“*What do you mean?’ I cried. ‘You 
terrify me, you frighten me. You would not 
hurt me, your wife? Oh, Horace! give this 
ghastly thing up! Leave it in the secret 
rooms of God’s treasure house. We are 
better off with the old beliefs.’ 

“ He laughed a cruel laugh. 

““*Come, Isobel,’ he said, ‘I have not 
mesmerized you for a long time, I mean to 
do so now.’ 

“T cried aloud in my terror. He held both 
my hands and stooping looked into my eyes. 
I struggled against his influence. I think I 
screamed, then memory and sensation faded 
and I remembered nothing more. When I 
came to myself all was changed. I felt sick 
and bewildered, and with great difficulty could 


Never! Are you mad?’ 


I repeat my 
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recall what had happened before I had sunk 
to sleep. My husband was in the room with 
me. He was holding both my hands 
and telling me to keep calm. After a 
time I found to my horror that I was 
wearing a small metal cap on a part of 
my head. I asked him what it meant and 
he told me. 

“*T have made the experiment on you, 
Isobel,’ he said. ‘To you is given the 
honour of being the means of proving the 
most marvellous theory in all the world. For 
the purpose of my experiment I was obliged 
to trephine a certain portion of your skull. 
I was not able to bring you back to con- 
sciousness after the operation, and only 
succeeded in doing so by preventing the 
normal atmospheric pressure of fifteen pounds 
to the square inch from pressing upon your 
brain. The exhaust cup which you are 
wearing relieves that pressure, and as long as 
you wear it your life is safe.’ 

“*But am I never to be well again?’ I 
asked. 

“+ That depends,’ he answered, and he gave 
a cruel smile. 
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the midst of this scene Horace himself 
entered. He spoke quietly, kept his temper, 
and presently got Mr. Sherwin to leave 
me. What followed that night I find almost 
impossible to describe. My husband had 
me completely in his power both soul and 
body. 

***Sherwin must hold his tongue,’ he said. 
‘As to Ridley, he does not know all. He 
has not got Sherwin’s scientific knowledge, 
and can never absolutely guess at the truth ; 
but with Sherwin to aid him the thing will 
be common talk. I shall be ruined ; I shall 
never be able to complete my discovery. I 
am desperate and would stop at nothing. 
You, Isobel, must wring a promise from him. 
If he does not swear to you that he will 
never reveal what he knows I will remove 
the metallic cup.’ 

“As he spoke I looked into his eyes and 
read my fate. 

“* What is your life?’ he said. ‘What is 
the life of any woman, any man, compared 
to the knowledge which through you I am 
gradually obtaining? I shall be the greate:t 





“Time went on, but there was no 
improvement in my condition. Once 
I tried myself to remove the ex- 
hausted metallic cup. I immediately 
fainted, and should have died had 
my husband not rapidly replaced it. 
But even when wearing it my memory 
often failed me. About a month 
after my husband’s awful experiment 
we made the acquaintance of a cer 
tain Mr. Charles Ridley. He often 
came to see us, and my husband and 
he became great friends. On the 
occasion of one of his visits I sud- 
denly fainted in his presence. He ff 
was alone with me, and I never could 
tell what he discovered or what he 
did not. My husband rushed into 
the room and soon put me right, but 
after that I knew that Mr. Ridley 
suspected my husband. 

“A few weeks went by, when one 
day Philip Sherwin, the man whom 
I had once loved and so cruelly 
deserted, burst into my _ presence. 
He told me that Mr. Ridley had 
spoken to him; that he had put two 
and two together and knew all. He 
said that my husband was in reality a 
murderer. He uttered words which 
really opened my eyes. He declared 
that he meant to proclaim my hus- eae 


a 




















band’s infamy to all the world. Into 


“I LOOKED INTO HIS EYES AND READ MY FATI 
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psychological discoverer of my day. You 
must do what I wish and at once.’ 

“T yielded to his demands, for terror made 
me. I saw Philip and begged of him, be- 
cause of our old love, to remain silent. I do 
not know how I spoke or how I argued ; but, 
at last, driven to despair by my entreaties, he 
made the promise. Until I gave him leave 
he would not betray my husband. 

“A week afterwards Horace and I left 
Vienna. We went at once to Davos. When 
there, to my great astonishment, I became 
perfectly well, strong, and vigorous. I was 
not even obliged to wear the cup, and I 
much rejoiced at being able to do without it. 
My husband was more kind than he had 
been. I began to feel almost my_ usual 
health, but as soon as I went down into the 
valleys the oppression, loss of memory, and 
faintness returned. One day my husband 
told me that he had heard of your Club. He 
said that by special mechanical arrangements 
an artificial suite of rooms had been made 
here in which the atmospheric pressure could 
be kept the same as that of the mountain 
air at Davos. My husband was extremely 
anxious to become one of your partners. I 
had a few thousand pounds which my father 
left me. He asked me if I would give it 
to him in order that he might buy a share 
in the Sanctuary Club. This I was willing to 
do, as I wanted to return to England. He 
then brought me to England, and eventually 
I came here ; but although I could live in 
comparative comfort in the Davos suite, the 
horror of my mind can never be described. 
More and more, day after day, my eyes were 
opened to the brutal character of the man to 
whom I had been united. He never minded 
what he said to me, and always explained his 
plans and intentions, assuring me as he 
watched my face that nothing was better for 
the success of his experiments than the manner 
in which I received them. Thus I knew all 
about him and all about his victims. It was he 
who incited Mr. Banpfylde to break the Prince 
Rupert’s Drop, thus causing his death, while 
my husband rushed into the room in the 
dark and removed the jewel. ‘Then most 
unexpectedly Mr. Charles Ridley appeared 
upon the scene. He knew enough about my 
husband’s secret to make things unpleasant 
for him. My husband therefore devised 
his ruin and then his death. He put 
atropine into the bottle which contained the 
soda-water. Some of the contents got into 
the jockey’s eyes with the usual result, a 
temporary paralysis of the pupils of the eyes. 
The jockey could not guide his horse, and 
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thus the race was lost and Mr. Ridley ruined. 
But this was not enough. ‘The next day the 
unfortunate man was supposed to have died 
by suicide. This was not the case. My 
husband shot him and proved an a/idi in a 
most cunning way. On the previous day he 
himself took the photograph which, as you 
remember, saved him, and he put the plate 
into Mr. Ridley’s camera in order that 
it should appear that Mr. Ridley had 
taken the photograph at a certain hour. It 
had in reality been taken twenty-four hours 
earlier, and Mr. Ridley had not taken any 
photograph that morning. 

“Once again, it was my miserable husband 
who was in league with Mr. Sutherland to 
get the insurance money on the life of 
Harold Beauchamp. It was he who ad- 
ministered the poison to Mr. Beauchamp, 
and Mr. Sutherland and he were to divide 
the spoils between them. This scheme, as 
you know, failed owing to Dr. Chetwynd’s 
genius. Mr. Sutherland, getting news of the 
removal of the ashes from Woking, com- 
mitted suicide in terror, and my husband 
afterwards forged his confession, thus exonera- 
ting himself from all blame. Yes, few men have 
been so wicked, and the extraordinary thing 
is that he should have confided in me in the 
way he did ; but he felt certain of my silence, 
knowing what the consequences would be to 
myself if I ever revealed the truth. There 
were moments, however, when I was so mad 
with misery and anguish, that I determined 
to risk all in order to let you know; but he 
invariably prevented me, and at last, seeing 
that I would creep away from my prison when- 
ever I got the chance, he removed the cup. 
After this, my position became too awful. I 
was confined a close prisoner in my own 
rooms. My maid, Susan, was, of course, in 
his pay, and was in some ways a worse tyrant 
than even my husband himself. You have 
wondered, I dare say, why I did not send 
for you, why I did not speak. I dared 
not; I was in the utmost danger. My 
maid would have been listening by means 
of a tube which my husband had himself 
inserted into the wall between this room and 
my bedroom. She was ready the moment 
she heard me utter a word of our ghastly 
secret to communicate with him. He was 
then to release the valve and I should fall 
dead in this room. Now you know all. 
When you two forced your way in here un 
hour ago my husband saw that all was up, but 
at any cost he would seal my lips. He released 
the valve. But for Dr. Cato’s quickness I 
should have been a dead woman.” 
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She paused. Fora time Chetwynd and I 
were silent, rooted to the spot by this horrible 
tale. Chetwynd was the first to speak; he 
turned to me. 

“Stay with her, Cato, I must not waste a 
moment in loosing the hounds on Kort ; he 
cannot have got far yet. He did not count 
on my inspiration when I sent you to the 
lever just in time.” 

“No, he thought the grave would cover 
the most ghastly part of his secret,” was my 
answer ; “but all is up with him now. Don’t 
lose a moment, Chetwynd. That man must 
suffer the full penalty of his crimes.” 

Chetwynd went away. Two or three hours 
afterwards he came back. I was still in Mrs. 
Kort’s room. She was lying on the sofa, her 
eyes closed. What her thoughts were I 
could not say. He handed me a telegram 
which he had just received. It was from 


“CHETWYND EXPLAINED 


Inspector Clarkson: “ Have arrested Horace 
Kort at Southampton.” 

“ Thank God !” was my exclamation. 

“The law will punish him,” said my friend. 
“We will leave him for the present to his 
God and to the law of the land. I want to 
talk to you about someone else.” As he 
spoke he looked at Mrs. Kort. 

“T am sending a nurse to look after you,” 
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he said ; “ your husband has left the Club and 
your wicked maid has also vanished. You 
need never fear seeing either of them 
again.” 

We went into the anteroom, as we did not 
like to leave Mrs. Kort too long alone. 

“Can anything be done for her?” I 
asked. 

“T hope so,” he answered, briefly, “ but do 
you know what has occurred ?” 

“IT can partly guess, but 
examined the skull.” 

“T have,” he answered. “A portion of 
the right parietal bone has been depressed, 
which, as of course you know, would 
in ordiaary circumstances cause all the 
symptoms of compression of the brain, stupor, 
lethargy, passing into coma, which unless 
relieved passes into death. To relieve this 
at the time was simple enough. Kort had 


have not 


I 


TO » 


EVERYTHING 


merely to raise the bone and keep it raised 
till it had united with the surrounding bone. 
This he did not do, for it would have foiled 
his purpose and made experiments impos- 
sible, and so long as this state of things per- 
sisted, the ordinary atmospheric pressure 
would cause the natural train of symptoms of 
compression. But under a minus pressure, 
such as in our Davos suite, or under an 
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apparatus locally applied, such as_ the 
metallic cup, Mrs. Kort would be well, as 
the portion of the bone would be raised and 
the pressure relieved.” 

“ But what about the unhappy girl now? 
Is she to be a prisoner ail the rest of her 
days ?” I cried. 

“We must do what we can for her,” 
answered Chetwynd ; “ but the condition of 
things is formidable. Our only chance is to 
raise the semi-detached bone, break away 
the callus that has formed, in order to give 
a fresh surface for healing, and trust to nature 
to unite it to the surrounding bone. ‘The 
Davos rooms are excellently suited for our 
purpose, and she can remain there during 
convalescence. ‘Then in a few weeks, if all 
goes well, we will gradually let in more and 
more atmospheric pressure and see how the 
bone stands it. If it has united and she 
suffers no uncomfortable symptoms, she can 
step out into the world a free woman.” 

“Will you undertake it?” I cried. “It 
will be the crowning triumph of your life.” 

“If she gives her consent,” answered 
Chetwynd. 

That evening we had another interview 
with Mrs. Kort. Chetwynd explained every- 
thing to her with the utmost fulness. 

“With your medical knowledge you must 
understand what we mean,” he said. “I will 
undertake the operation, and Cato will give 
you chloroform, provided you are willing ; 
but I must frankly tell you that the danger 
is great, you may never come out of it 
alive.” 

“ But if I do?” she asked, raising those 
wonderful sapphire eyes to his. 
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“If all goes well,” he replied, “and I 
firmly believe and hope that all will go well, 
you will be a free woman onee more.” 

“Then I consent,” she answered. ‘ How 
soon will you give me back my liberty ?” 

“To-morrow morning,” said Chetwynd. 

The operation was performed, and proved 
a complete success. In three weeks Mrs. 
Kort was convalescent. We gradually let in 
the atmospheric pressure. She showed no 
signs of distress, and came out of her prison 
well and eternally grateful. Nevertheless, a 
curious thing had happened. As she went 
into that awful prison house she did not 
return. She was a changed woman —strong 
and blooming, no doubt, but without any 
memory of the awful thing which had 
happened to her. Never from the day of 
her recovery has she been heard to inquire 
for her husband or to mention his name. 
Al! the memory of that fearful time in her 
life was blotted out as if it had never 
existed. 

This was indeed well, for Kort was brought 
to trial and received the extreme penalty of 
the law for his awful crimes. 

As to the maid, the police failed to find 
her, and she has doubtless long since left 
England. 

Kort is dead. He lies in his dishonoured 
grave, and the world is all the better for his 
removal. But the Sanctuary Club lives and 
flourishes. Mrs. Kort is still a member, and 
the most invaluable help to Chetwynd and 
myself. Her lost memory she will never get 
again, but her wit, her brightness, and her 
beauty are the delight and surprise of all who 
come to the Club. 


CONCLUSION 

















A Burlesque Bull-Fight. 


By ALBERT H. BROADWELL. 


N ugly rumour had spread its wings 
over Southend in general and the 
Corporation in particular. In fact, 





tale of horror ; it ran to the effect 
that the popular seaside resort would hence- 


fact remains nevertheless, that Englishmen 
as a body abhor a bull-fight and everything 
connected therewith, and though this fact may 
have been pointed out times without number, 
it is pleasing to reiterate the sentiment, inas- 
much as in this particular case it is indorsed in 
the most emphatic 








forth become the 


manner by Her 
Majesty the 
Queen. 


As will be seen 
in the telegram 
which, by kind per- 
mission, we are 
allowed to reprint 
in full, Her 
Majesty takes the 
liveliest interest in 
any movement 
that touches upon 
the welfare and 
self-respect of her 
subjects. 

On hearing of 
the proposed bull- 
fight at Southend, 
Her Majesty tele- 
graphed through 
the Home Office 
as follows :— 








scene of bloody 
Southern  bull- 
fights. Though 
much banter and 
something worse 
originated with that 
rumour, all doubts 
and fears were 
quickly quelled by 
the Mayor and 
other local author- 
ities, who promptly 
put their foot 
down in the most 
determined man- 
ner, which praise- 
worthy action 
should meet with 
universal approval. 

Though the 
rumour may have 
been treated some- 
what lightly in 
certain quarters, 
the undoubted 
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THE INFURIATED ANIMAL ENTERS 
THE ARENA. 


enabled to convey to 
millions of readers the 
righteous indignation 
felt by the Queen at the 
very proposal of a bull- 
fight taking place on 
English soil. 

There is something 
more, however, in Her 
Majesty’s words—some- 
thing sweet and womanly. 
Infinite care and tender- 


THERE IS AN UGLY GLEAM 
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On Her Majesty’s 
Service. 

Parliament Street. 

Town Clerk, 
Southend, 

The Queen is in- 
quiring about ru- 
moured bull - fight. 
Please telegraph 
precisely what is 
proposed. Even if 
the intention is only 
burlesque with dogs, 
Queen is anxious 
there should be no 
cruelty. Town 
Council have taken 
some action, I think. 
Would be glad of 
full report following 
telegram. Pedder, 
Private Secretary to 
Secretary of State, 
Home Office. 

We are proud 


of thus being 














IN HIS MURDEROUS EYE, 
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ness for the weak and the defenceless are 
revealed in the few words that follow : “ Even 
if the intention is only burlesque with dogs, 
Queen is anxious there should be no cruelty.” 

Now, we have made a point of investigating 
this matter thoroughly. Let it be said at 
once that there is no cruelty whatever in this 
burlesque performance. As a matter of fact, 
the clever dog whose task it is to impef- 
sonate the bull enjoys the fun as much as 
the audience itself. 

The Brothers Boston, well known for their 
clever performances the world over, are full 
of original ideas. One of these consists in 
dressing up a favourite dog of theirs as a 
bull, and going through a burlesque bull-fight, 
to the intense enjoyment of everybody. 

The first two pictures which we reproduce 
here represent the dressing of the “ bull.” 
Though corrida bulls are usually “ dressed ” 
after the performance, our particular bull is 





dressed before, and, let it be said, in a more 
pleasing manner altogether. 

For expediency’s sake, the usual para- 
phernalia of regular bull-fights is dispensed 
with, and defenceless horses are an unknown 
quantity. 

Both Shutthatdor and Bangthatdor are 
busily engaged in slipping on the various 
yarments which are to transform a very good 
and obedient dog into the fiercest of diminu- 
tive bulls. 

The bull’s head, which is made of the 
lightest material, is firmly tied on to the 
artificial hide, and so as to take all the 
weight, such as it is, entirely off the plucky 
dog’s head. Moreover, the inside of the 
mask or head is carefully padded, so that 
no harm could possibly befall its wearer. 

In the next picture the audience is spell- 
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bound. The “ bull” makes 
his first appearance in the 
ring, and very terrible does 
he look, too. His blood- 
shot eyes roll from side to 
side even as balls of fire; 
he is cautiously followed by 
the very man deputed to 
spell his doom by means of 
the ghastly tin sword firmly 
gripped in his right hand. 
For a moment the bull 


stands terrible yet un- 
decided. ‘There is an ugly 
gleam in his murderous 


glass eye; there is some- 

thing uglier still awaiting 

his bold antagonists. 
Watch! What 


HIS FRANTIC EFFORTS TO ESCAPE ARE UNAVAILING. 
ees. eo i>. oe) ae 

















will happen now ? 
He charges with 
fury indescrib- 
able ; he gains in 
impetus as he 
rushes madly at 
one of his oppo- 
nents. There is 7 
an angry roar (or 
bark), and Shut- 
thatdor is felled 
to the ground. 
Will he ever rise 
again? Will 
Bangthatdor suc- 
ceed in attracting 
the infuriated 
animal’s atten- 
tion? No; all 
efforts are un- 
availing. The 
doomed man has 
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AN EXCITING BIT OF BY-PLAY. 
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no time to regain 
his feet; another 
blood-curdling roar 
(or bark), and a 
fresh charge is 
made. With a 
bound and a rush 
the bull is again 
upon him. ‘The 
audience crowding 
the benches in the 
background grows 
frantic ; no cigars, 
fair duenna’s 
gloves, or other 
second-hand 
articles are thrown 






tension is 
too great. 


—the 


The second 
onslaught is more 
disastrous than 
the first. Shut- 
thatdor is help- 
less ; he struggles 
vainly ; his frantic 
efforts to escape 
are unavailing. 
He is done, and 
like a wise man 
he at last resorts 
to a_ well-known 
dodge: he feigns 
death. The sub- 
terfuge suceeeds 
amazingly well. 
His victorious 
enemy sniffs once 
or twice, and at- 
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AN ATTEMPT TO PLACE THE BANDERILLEROS, 


tracted by the red rag of Bangthatdor he 
leaves his victim for a moment, bent upon 
more slaughter. 

They are away and out of the picture. 
Shutthatdor rises quickly and flies to the 


rescue of his comrade in danger. He 
succeeds in bringing the infuriated beast 
once more into focus, and here we 
have an exciting bit of by-play. 

The bull is 


audience on the 
benches grows 
more frantic thai 
ever. ‘Ihe very 
seats shake as they 
have never shaken 


before, and’ the 
applause becomes 
deafening. 


A fresh attempt 
is made to stick 
the maddening 
handerilleros deep 
into the shoulders 
of the bull. The 
second attempt 
fails also. -It is 
tried again and 
again. Shutthat- 
dor’s pluck is truly 
amazing. Now! 
look, he has ac- 
complished that 
most mighty of 
No; he has not! But he has! One 
magnificent lunge, requiring much_ pluck 
and dexterity, and the deed is done. The 
bull lias stayed his, mad flight for an instant 
only—silent and irresolute he wavers in his 
attack —that is enough. Shutthatdor is upon 
him with a will, and the dreaded bande- 
rilleros sink deep —— into the horse-hair 
cushion specially provided for the purpose. 


feats. 





checked, but for m 
an instant only. 
There is an at- 
tempt to place 
the banderilleros, 
but it fails. Once 
more Bangthatdor 
comes to the 
rescue and attracts 
the bull’s  atten- 
tion to himself. 
Shutthatdor re- 
covers from his 
temporary dis- 
comfiture. He 
intends to place 
those banderil- 
leros sooner or 
later, and he will. 
Now on two legs, 
now on three, and 
sometimes on all 
fours, the angry 
bull charges ayain 











and again. The 


THE BANDERILLEROS SINK DEEP, 
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THEY RUN FOR THEIR LIVES. 


This is overdoing things altogether, our 
plucky “ bull” seeks vengeance, and his an- 
tagonists run for their lives. He is in quest 
of blood : he charges madly right and left. 
He is sightless, and it is pitiful to notice that 
somehow he knows that his doom is near. 

Bangthatdor returns with an ugly gleam 
in his left eye, and awaits his opportunity. 
It comes at last: the fatal thrust is given, 
and the fight is ended for ever (that is, of 
course, until the next performance). 

Cheers upon cheers ring loud ; they shake 
the very foundations of the edifice as the 
conquered hero is dragged lifeless from the 
arena on a sack borrowed for the purpose. 

They are all out of focus now, and 





the sight is refreshing, indeed, after 
so much excitement. The bull is 
busily engaged in the rapid consump- 
tion of numerous well-earned biscuits, 
and we take our leave, much pleased 
with each other and with that clever 
dog in particular. 

[Weare indebted to Mr. George Scott, general mana- 
ger of the palatial Southe nd Kursaal and Marine Park, 


and his assistant Mr. Leslie, for their kind assistance 
in connection with the above article an | photos.]} 








“THE FIGHT IS ENDED FOR EVER.” 
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“ DRAGGED LIFELESS FROM THE ARENA.” 








Hilda 





Wade. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


X.—THE EPISODE OF 





Se AE toured all round India with 
the Meadowcrofts : and really 
the lady who was “so very 
exclusive” turned out not a 
bad little thing when once one 
succeeded in breaking 
through the ring-fence with which she sur- 
rounded herself. She had an endless, quench- 
less restlessness, it is true: her eyes wandered 
aimlessly: she never was happy for two 
minutes together, unless she was surrounded 
by friends, and was seeing 
something. What she saw 
did not interest her much : 
certainly her tastes were on 
a level with those of a very 
young child. An odd- 
looking house, a queerly- 
dressed man, a tree cut into 
shape to look like a pea- 
cock, delighted her far more 
truly than the most glorious 
view or the quaintest old 


temple. Still, she must be 
seeing. She could 
no more sit still 


than a fidgety child 
or a monkey at the 
Zoo. ‘To be upand 
doing was her nature 

doing nothing, to 
be sure; but still, 
doing it strenuously. 

So we went the Up 
regulation round of 
Delhi and Agra, the 
Taj Mahal and the 
Ghats at Benares, at 
railroad speed, ful- 
filling the whole 
duty of the modern globe-trotter. Lady 
Meadowcroft looked at everything—for ten 
minutes at a stretch ; then she wanted to be 
off, to visit the next thing set down for her 
in her guide-book. As we left each town 
she murmured mechanically, “ Well, we’ve 
seen ‘hat, thank Heaven!” and straightway 
went on, with equal eagerness and equal 
boredom, to see the one after it. 

The only thing that did of bore her, 
indeed, was Hilda’s bright talk. 

“Oh, Miss Wade,” she would say, clasping 
her hands, and looking up into Hilda’s eyes 
with her own empty blue ones, “you ave so 


THE GUIDE WHO KNEW 


“vou ARE so FuNNY!” 


THE COUNTRY. 


funny! So original, don’t you know! You 
never talk or think of anything like other 
people. I can’t imagine how such ideas 
come up in your mind. If 7 were to try all 
day, I’m sure I should never hit upon them !” 
Which was so perfectly true as to be a trifle 
obvious. 

Sir Ivor, not being interested in temples, 
but in steel rails, had gone on at once to his 
concession, Or contract, or whatever else it 
was, on the north-east frontier, leaving his 
wife to follow and 
rejoin him in the 
Himalayas as soon 
as she had exhausted 
the sights of India. 
So, after a few dusty 
weeks of wear and 
tear on the Indian 
railways, we met him 
once more in the 
recesses of Nepaul, 
where he was busy 
constructing a light 
local line for the 
reigning Maharajah. 

If Lady Meadow- 
croft had been bored 
at Allahabad and 
Ajmere, she was im- 
mensely more bored 
in a rough bungalow 
among the trackless 
depths of the Hima- 
layan valleys. To 
anybody with eyes in 
his head, indeed, 
‘Toloo, where Sir Ivor 
had pitched his head- 
quarters, was lovely 
enough to keep one interested ‘for a twelve- 
month. Snow-clad needles of rock hemmed 
it in on either hand : great deodars rose like 
huge tapers on the hillsides: the plants and 
flowers were a joy to look at. But Lady 
Meadowcroft did not care for flowers which 
one could not wear in one’s hair: and what 
was the good of dressing here, with no one 
but Ivor and Dr. Cumberledge to see one ? 
She yawned till she was tired: then she 
began to grow peevish. 

“Why Ivor should want to build a ‘ele: y 
at all in this stupid, silly place,” she said, as 
we sat in the veranda in the cool of evening, 
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“T’m sure J can’t imagine. We must go 
somewhere. This is maddening, maddening ! 
Miss Wade—Dr. Cumberledge—I count 
upon you to discover something for me to do. 
If I vegetate like this, seeing nothing all day 
long but those eternal hills ”—she clenched 
her little fist—“ I shall go mad with ennui.” 

Hilda had a happy thought. “I have a 
fancy to see some of these Buddhist monas- 
teries,” she said, smiling as one smiles at a 
tiresome child whom one likes in spite of 
everything. “ You remember, I was reading 
that book of Mr. Simpson’s on the steamer 
—coming out—a curious book about the 
Buddhist Praying-Wheels : and it made me 
want to see one of their temples immensely. 
What do you say to camping out? A few 
weeks in the hills? It would be an adventure, 
at any rate.” 

“Camping out?” Lady Meadowcroft ex- 
claimed, half roused from her languor by the 
idea of a change. “Oh, do you think that 
would be fun? Should we sleep on the 
ground? But, wouldn’t it be dreadfully, 
horribly uncomfortable ? ” 

“Not half so uncomfortable as you'll find 
yourself here at Toloo in a few days, Emmie,” 
her husband put in, grimly. “The rains will 
soon be on, lass: and when the rains are on, 
by all accounts, they’re precious heavy here- 
abouts—rare fine rains, so that a man’s half- 
flooded out of his bed o’ nights—which won’t 
suit you, my lady.” 

The poor little woman clasped her twitch- 
ing hands in feeble agony. “Oh, Ivor, how 
dreadful! Is it what they call the mongoose, 
or monsoon, or something? But if they’re 
so bad here, surely they’ll be worse in the 
hills— and camping out, too—won’t they ?” 

“Not if you go the right way to work. 
Ah’m told it never rains t’other side o’ the 
hills. ‘The mountains stop the clouds, and 
once you're over, you’re safe enough. Only, 
you must take care to keep well in the 
Maharajah’s territory. Cross the frontier 
other side into Tibet, an’ they'll skin thee 
alive as soon as look at thee. They don’t 
like strangers in Tibet: prejudiced against 
them, somehow : they pretty well skinned that 
young chap Landor who tried to go therea 
year ago.” 

“But, Ivor, I don’t want to be skinned 
alive! I’m not an eel, please !” 

“ That’s all right, lass. Leave that to me. 
I can get thee a guide, a man that’s very 
well acquainted with the mountains. I was 
talking to a scientific explorer here t’other 
day, and he knows of a good guide who can 
take you anywhere. He'll get you the chance 
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of seeing the inside of a Buddhist monastery 
if you like, Miss Wade. He’s hand in glove 
with all the religion they’ve got in this part o’ 
the country. They’ve got noan much, but 
at what there is, he’s a rare devout one.” 

We discussed the matter fully for two or 
three days before we made our minds up. 
Lady Meadowcroft was undecided between 
her hatred of dulness and her haunting fear 
that scorpions and snakes would intrude 
upon our tents and beds while we were 
camping. In the end, however, the desire 
for change carried the day. She decided to 
dodge the rainy season by getting behind the 
Himalayan passes, in the dry region to the 
north of the great range, where rain seldom 
falls, the country being watered only by the 
melting of the snows on the high summits. 

This decision delighted Hilda, who, since 
she came to India, had fallen a prey to the 
fashionable vice of amateur photography. 
She took to it enthusiastically. She had 
bought herself a first-rate camera of the 
latest scientific pattern at Bombay, and ever 
since had spent all her time and spoiled her 
pretty hands in “developing.” She was also 
seized with a craze for Buddhism. The 
objects that everywhere particularly attracted 
her were the old Buddhist temples and 
tombs and sculptures with which India is 
studded: of these she had taken some 
hundreds of views, all printed by herself 
with the greatest care and precision. But in 
India, after all, Buddhism is a dead creed: 
its monuments alone remain ; she was anxious 
to see the Buddhist religion in its living state ; 
and that she vould only do in these remote 
outlying Himalayan valleys. 

Our outfit, therefore, included a dark tent 
for Hilda’s photographic apparatus ; a couple 
of roomy tents to live and sleep in ; a small 
cooking stove : a cook to look after it; half- 
a-dozen bearers; and the highly recom- 
mended guide who knew his way about the 
country. In three days we were ready, to 
Sir Ivor’s great delight. He was fond of his 
pretty wife, and proud of her, I believe ; but 
when once she was away from the whirl and 
bustle of the London that she loved, it was 
a relief to him, I fancy, to pursue his work 
alone, unhampered by her restless and 
querulous childishness. 

On the morning when we were to make 
our start the guide who was “ well acquainted 
with the mountains ” turned up—as villainous- 
looking a person as I have ever set eyes on. 
He was sullen and furtive. I judged him at 
sight to be half Hindu, half Tibetan. He 
had a dark complexion, between brown and 
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tawny: natroW slant eyes, very small and 
beady-black, with a cunning leer in their 
oblique corners ; a flat nose much broadened 
at the wings ; a cruel, thick, sensuous mouth, 
and high cheek-bones ; the whole surmounted 
by a comprehensive scowl, and an abundant 
crop of lank black hair, tied up in a knot at 
the nape of the neck with a yellow ribbon. 
His face was shifty: his short, stout form 
looked well adapted to mountain climbing, 
and also to wriggling. A deep 
scar on his left cheek did not help 
to inspire confidence. But he 
was polite and civil-spoken. Alto- 
gether a clever, unscrupulous, 
wide-awake soul, who would serve 
you well if he thought he could 
make by it, and would betray you 
at a pinch to the highest bidder. 

We set out, in merry mood, 
prepared to solve all the abstruse 
problems of the Buddhist religion. 
Our spoilt child stood the camping 
out better than I expected. 
She was fretful, of course, 
and worried about trifles : 
she missed her maid and her 
accustomed comforts ; but 
she minded the roughing it 
less, on the whole, than she 
had minded the boredom of 
inaction in the bungalow ; 
and, being cast on Hilda 
and myself for resources, she 
suddenly evolved an un- 
expected taste for producing, 
developing, and printing 
photographs. We _ took 
dozens, as we went along, of 
little villages on our route, wood-built villages 
with quaint houses and turrets; and as Hilda 
had brought her collection of prints with her, 
for comparison of the Indian and Nepaulese 
monuments, we spent the evenings after our 
short day’s march each day in arranging and 
collating them. We had planned to be away 
six weeks at least: in that time the monsoon 
would have burst and passed: our guide 
thought we might see all that was worth 
seeing of the Buddhist monasteries, and Sir 
Ivor thought we should have fairly escaped 
the dreaded wet season. 

“What do you make of our guide?” I 
asked of Hilda on our fourth day out. I 
began somehow to distrust him. 

“Oh, he seems all right,” Hilda answered, 
carelessly—and her voice reassured me. 


“ He’s a rogue, of course: all guides and in- 
terpreters, and dragomans and the like, in 
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out-of-the-way places, always ave rogues: if 
they were honest men they would share the 
ordinary prejudices of their countrymen, and 
would have nothing to do with the hated 
stranger. But in this case our friend Ram 
Das has no end to gain by getting us into 
mischief: if he had, he wouldn’t scruple ‘for 
a second to cut our throats: but then, there 
are too many of us. He will probably .try 
to cheat us by making preposterous charges 
when he gets us back to 
Toloo: but that’s Lady 
Meadowcroft’s business. I 
don’t doubt Sir Ivor will be 
more than a match for him 
y there: I'll back one shrewd 
\ Yorkshireman against any 
\ three Tibetan half-castes, any 
\ day.” 
4 “You're right that he 
would cut our throats if it 
served purpose,” I 
answered. “ He's servile, 
and servility goes hand in 
hand with treachery. The 
more I watch him, the more 
Isee ‘scoundrel’ written in 
large type on every bend of 
the fellow’s oily shoulders.” 

“Oh, yes; he’s a bad lot, 
|! I know. The cook, who 
\ can speak a little English 
and a little Tibetan, as well 
as Hindustani, tells me Ram 
Das has the worst reputation 
of any man in the mountains. 
But he says he’s a very good 
guide’ to the passes for all 
that, and if he’s well paid 
will do what he’s paid for.” 

Next day but one we approached at last, 
after several short marches, the neighbour- 
hood of what our guide assured us was a 
Buddhist monastery. I was glad when he 
told us of it, giving the place the name of a 
well-known Nepaulese village; for, to say 
the truth, I was beginning to get frightened. 
Judging by the sun, for I had brought no 
compass, it struck me that we seemed to 
have been marching almost due north ever 
since we left Toloo: and I fancied such a 
line of march must have brought us by this 
time suspiciously near the Tibetan frontier. 
Now, I had no desire to be “skinned alive,” 
as Sir Ivor put it: I did not wish to emulate 
St. Bartholomew and others of the early 
Christian martyrs : so I was pleased to learn 
that we were really drawing near to Kulak, 
the first of the Nepaulese Buddhist monas- 


his 
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teries to which our well-informed guide, him- 
self a Buddhist, had promised to introduce 
us. 
We were tramping up a beautiful high 
mountain valley, closed round on every side 
by snowy peaks. A brawling river ran over 
a rocky bed in cataracts down its midst: 
crags rose abruptly a little in front of us. 
Half-way up the slope to the left, on a ledge 
of rock, rose a long, low building with curious, 
pyramid-like roofs, crowned at either end by 
a sort of minaret, which resembled more than 
anything else a huge earthenware oil-jar. 
This was the monastery or lamasery we had 
come so far to see. Honestly, at first sight, 
I did not feel sure it was worth the trouble. 
Our guide called a halt, and turned to us 
with a sudden peremptory air. His servility 
had vanished. ‘“ You stoppee here,” he said, 





“ HIS SERVILITY HAD VANISHED.” 


slowly, in broken English, “ while me-a go on 
to see. whether Lama-sahibs ready to take 
you. Must ask leave from Lama-sahibs to 
visit village : if no ask leave ”—he drew his 
hand across his throat with a significant 
gesture — “ Lama-sahibs cuttee head off 
Eulopean.” 

“Goodness gracious,” Lady Meadowcroft 
cried, clinging tight to Hilda. “ Miss Wade, 
this is dreadful! Where on earth have you 
brought us to?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Hilda answered, 
trying to soothe her, though she _ herself 
began to-look a trifle anxious. “ That's 
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only Ram Das’s graphic way of putting 
things.” 

We sat down on a bank of trailing club- 
moss by the side of the rough track, for it 
was nothing more, and let our guide go on 
to negotiate with the Lamas. “ Well, to- 
night, anyhow,” I exclaimed, looking up, 
“we shall sleep on our own mattresses with 
a roof over our heads. These monks will find 
us quarters. That’s always something.” 

We got out our basket and made tea. In 
all moments of doubt, your Englishwoman 
makes tea: as Hilda said, she will boil her 
Etna on Vesuvius. We waited and drank 
our tea: we drank our tea and waited. A 
full hour passed away. Ram Das never came 
back. I began to get frightened. 

At iast something stirred. A group of 
excited men in yellow robes issued forth 
from the monas- 
tery, wound their 
way down the 


hill, and ap- 
proached us, 
shouting. They 


gesticulated as 
they came. I 
could see they 
looked angry. 
All at once 
Hilda _ clutched 
my arm: “ Hu- 
bert,” she cried, 
in an under- 
tone, “we are 
betrayed! be- 
trayed! I see it 
all now. These 
are Tibetans, not 
Nepaulese.” She 
paused a second, 
then went on: 
“TI see it all 

all, all. Our 
guide — Ram 
Das—he Aad a reason after all for getting us 
into mischief. Sebastian must have tracked 
us : he was bribed by Sebastian! It was he 
who recommended Ram Das to Sir Ivor!” 

“Why do you think so?” I asked, low. 

“ Because—look for yourself: these men 
who come are dressed in yellow. That 
means Tibetans. Red is the colour of the 
Lamas in Nepaul; yellow in ‘Tibet and all 
other Buddhist countries. I read it in the 
book—‘ The Buddhist Praying-Wheel,’ you 
know. These are Tibetan fanatics, and as 
Ram Das said, they will probably cut our 
throats for us.” 
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I was thankful that Hilda’s marvellous 
memory gave us even that moment for pre- 
paration and facing the difficulty. I saw in 
a flash that she was quite right: we had 
been inveigled across the frontier: these 
moutis were Tibetans—Buddhist inquisitors 
—enemies. ‘Tibet is the most jealous country 
on earth; it allows no stranger to intrude 
upon its borders. I had to meet the worst. 
I stood there, a single white man, armed 
only with one revolver, answerable for the 
lives of two English ladies, and accompanied 
by a cringing out-caste Ghoorka cook and 
half-a-dozen doubtful 
Nepaulese bearers. To 
fly was impossible. We 
were fairly trapped. 
There was nothing for it 
but to wait and put a 
bold face on our utter 
helplessness. 


I turned to our spoilt child. “Lady 
Meadowcroft,” I said, very seriously, “ this is 
danger, real danger. Now listen to me. You 
must do as you are bid. No crying: no 
cowardice. Your life and ours depend upon 
it. We must none of us give way. We must 
pretend to be brave. Show one sign of fear, 
and these people will probably cut our throats 
on the spot here.” 

To my immense surprise, Lady Meadow- 
croft rose to the height of the situation. 
“ Oh, as long as it isn’t disease,” she answered, 
resignedly, “ I’m not much afraid of anything. 
I should mind the plague a great deal more 
than I mind a set of howling savages.” 
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By that time the men in yellow robes had 
almost come up to us. It was clear they 
were boiling over with indignation ; but they 
still did everything decently and in order. 
One, who was dressed in finer vestments 
than the rest—a portly person, with the fat, 
greasy cheeks and drooping flesh of a celibate 
church dignitary, whom I therefore judged 
to be the abbot, or chief Lama of the monas- 
tery—gave orders to his subordinates in a 
language which we did not understand. His 
men obeyed him. In a second they had 
closed us round, as in a ring or cordon. 
















“WE WERE FAIRLY TRAPPED.” 


Then the chief Lama stepped forward, 
with an authoritative air, like Pooh-Bah in 
the play, and said something in the same 
tongue to the cook, who spoke a little 
Tibetan. It was obvious from his manner 
that Ram Das had told them ali about us ; 
for the Lama selected the cook as interpreter 
at once, without taking any notice of myself, 
the ostensible head of the petty expedition. 

“ What does he say ?” I asked, as soon as 
he had finished speaking. 

The cook, who had been salaaming all the 
time, at the risk of a broken back, in his 
most utterly abject and grovelling attitude, 
made answer tremulously in his broken 
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English, “This is: priest-sahib of the temple. 
He very angry, because why? Eulopean- 
sahib and mem-sahibs come into Tibet-land. 
No Eulopean, no Hindu, must come into 
Tibet-land. Priest-sahib say, cut all Eulopean 
throats: let Nepaul man go back like him 
come, to him own country.” 

I looked as if the message were purely 
indifferent to me. “Tell him,” I said, 
smiling—though at some little effort—‘“ we 
were not trying to enter Tibet. Our rascally 
guide misled us. We were going to Kulak, 
in the Maharajah’s territory. We will turn 
back quietly to the Maharajah’s land if the 
priest-sahib will allow us to camp out for the 
night here.” 

I glanced at Hilda and Lady Meadowcroft. 
I must say their bearing under these trying 
circumstances was thoroughly worthy of two 
English ladies. They stood erect, looking as 
though all Tibet might come, and they would 
smile at it scornfully. 

The cook interpreted my remarks as well 
as he was able—his ‘Tibetan being probably 
about equal in quality to his English. But 
the chief Lama’ made a reply which I 
could see for myself was by no means 
friendly. 

“ What is his answer ?” I asked the cook, 
in my haughtiest voice. I am haughty with 
difficulty. 

Our interpreter salaamed once more, 
shaking im his shoes, if he wore any. “ Priest- 
sahib say, that all lies. That all dam-lies. 
You is Eulopean missionary, very bad man : 
you want to go to Lhasa. But no white 
sahib must go to Lhasa. Holy city, Lhasa ; 
for Buddhists only. This is not the way to 
Kulak : this not Maharajah’s Jand : this place 
belong-a. Dalai-Lama, head of. all Lamas ; 
have house at Lhasa. But priest-sahib know 
you Eulopean missionary, want to go Lhasa, 
convert Buddhists, because . . . . Ram Das 
tell him so.” 

“Ram Das!” I exclaimed, thoroughly 
angry by this time. “The rogue! The 
scoundrel! He has not only deserted us, 
but betrayed us as well. He has told this 
lie on purpose to set the Tibetans against 
us. We must face the worst now. Our one 
chance is, to cajole these people.” 


The fat priest spoke again. “What does 
he say this time ?” I asked. 

“He say, Ram Das tell him all this 
because Ram Das good man—very good 


man: Ram Das converted Buddhist. You 

pay Ram Das to guidee you to Lhasa. But 

Ram Das good man, not want to let Eulo- 

pean see holy city: bring you here instead ; 
Vol. xviii.—87. 
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then tell priest-sahib about it.” And he 
chuckled inwardly. 

“What will they do to us?” Lady Meadow- 
croft asked, her face very white, though her 
manner was more courageous than I could 
easily have believed of her. 

“T don’t know,” I answered, biting my lip. 
“ But we must not give way. We must put 
a bold face upon it. Their bark, after all, 
may be worse than their bite. We may still 
persuade them to let us go back again.” 

The men in yellow robes motioned us to 
move on towards the village and monastery. 
We were their prisoners, and it was useless 
to resist. So I ordered the bearers to take 
up the tents and baggage. Lady Meadow- 
croft resigned herself to the inevitable. We 
mounted the path in a long line, the Lamas 
in yellow closely guarding our draggled little 
procession. I tried my best to preserve my 
composure, and above all else not to look 
dejected. 

As we approached the village, with its 
squalid and fetid huts, we caught the sound 
of bells, innumerable bells, tinkling at regular 
intervals. Many people trooped out from 
their houses to look at us, all flat-faced, all 
with oblique eyes, all stolidly, sullenly, 
stupidly passive. They seemed curious as 
to our dress and appearance, but not 
apparently hostile. We walked on to the 
low line of the monastery with its pyramidal 
roof and its queer, flower-vase minarets. 
After a moment’s discussi6n they ushered us 
into the temple or chapel, which was evi- 
dently also their communal council - room 
and place of deliberation. We entered, 
trembling. We had no great certainty that 
we would ever get out of it alive again. 

The temple was a large, oblong hall, 
with a great figure of Buddha, cross-legged, 
imperturbable, enthroned in a niche at its 
further end, like the apse or recess in a 
church in Italy. Before it stood an altar. 
The Buddha sat and smiled on us with his 
eternal smile: a complacent deity, carved 
out of white stone, and gaudily painted ; a 
yellow robe, like the Lamas’, dangled across 
his shoulders. The air seemed close with 
incense and also with bad ventilation. The 
centre of the nave, if I may so call it, was 
occupied by a huge wooden cylinder, a sort 
of overgrown drum, painted in bright colours, 
with ornamental designs and Tibetan letters. 
It was much taller than a man, some oft. 
high I should say, and it revolved above and 
below on aniron spindle. Looking closer, I 
saw it had a crank attached to it, with a 
string tied to the crank: a solitary monk, 
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absorbed in his 


devotions, was 
pulling this string 
as we entered, and 
making the cylin- 
der revolve with a 
jerk as he pulled 
it. At each revo- 
lution a bell above 
rang once: the 
monk seemed as if 
his whole soul was 
bound up in the 
huge revolving 
drum and the bell 
worked by it. 

We took this all 
in at a_ glance, 
somewhat vaguely 
at first, for our 
lives were at 
stake, and we were 
scarcely in a mood 
for ethnological 
observations. But 
the moment 
Hilda saw the 
cylinder her 
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eye lighted £2 a7 > 
up. I could (8° —o e24 ~ 


see at once 
an idea had 
struck her. “This is a praying-wheel!” she 
cried in quite a delighted voice. “I know 
where I am now, Hubert— Lady Meadow- 
croft-——I see a way out of this! Do exactly 
as you see me do, and all may yet go well. 
Don’t show surprise at anything. I think 
we can work upon these people’s religious 
feelings.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation she pros- 
trated herself thrice on the ground before 
the figure of Buddha, knocking her head 
ostentatiously in the dust as she did so. We 
followed suit instantly. Then Hilda rose 
and began walking slowly round the big 
drum in the nave, saying aloud at each step, 
in a sort of monotonous chant, like a priest 
intoning, the four mystic words, “ Aum, 
mani, padme, hum,” “Aum, mani, padme, 
hum,” many times over. We repeated the 
sacred formula after her, as if we had always 
been brought up to it. I noticed that Hilda 


walked the way of the sun : it is an important 
point in all these mysterious, half-magical 
ceremonies. 

At last, after about ten or twelve such 
rounds, she paused, with an absorbed air of 
devotion, and knocked her head three times 
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on the ground 
once more, doing 
poojah, before the 
ever - smiling 
Buddha. 

By this time, 
however, the 
lessons of St. 
Alphege’s rectory 
began to recur to 
Lady Meadow- 
croft’s mind. “Oh, 
Miss Wade,” she 
murmured, in an 
awestruck voice, 
“ought we to do 
like this? Isn’t it 
clear idolatry ?” 

Hilda’s common 
sense waved her 
aside at once. 
“Tdolatry or not, 
it is the only way 
to save our lives,” 
she answered, in 
her firmest voice. 

“But — ought 
we to save our 
lives? Oughtn’t 
we to be . . . . well, Christian 
martyrs ?” 

Hilda was patience itself. 
“T think not, dear,” she replied, gently but 
decisively. ‘‘ You are not called upon to be 
a martyr. The danger of idolatry is scarcely 
sO great among Europeans of our time that 
we need feel it a duty to protest with our 
lives against it.- I have better uses to which 
to put my life myself. I don’t mind being a 
martyr—where a sufficient cause demands 
it. But I don’t think such a sacrifice is 
required of us now in a Tibetan monastery. 
Life was not given us to waste on gratuitous 
martyrdoms.” 

“But... really... I’mafraid... 

“Don’t be afraid of anything, dear, or you 
will risk all. Follow my lead : 7 will answer 
for your conduct. Surely, if Naaman, in the 
midst of idolaters, was permitted to bow down 
in the house of Rimmon, to save his place at 
court, you may blamelessly bow down to save 
your life in a Buddhist temple. Now, no 
more casuistry, but do as I tell you! ‘Aum, 
mani, padme, hum,’ again! Once more 
round the drum there !” 

We followed her a second time, Lady 
Meadowcroft giving in after a feeble protest. 
The priests in yellow looked on, profoundly 
impressed by our circumnavigation. It was 
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clear they began. to reconsider the - ques- 
tion of our nefarious designs on their’ holy 
city. 

After we had finished our second tour 
round the drum, with the utmost solemnity, 
one of the monks approached Hilda, whom 
he seemed to take now for an important 
priestess. He said something to her in 
Tibetan, which, of course, we did not under- 
stand ; but as he pointed at the same time 
to the brother on the floor who was turning 
the wheel, Hilda nodded acquiescence. “If 
you wish it,” she said in English—and he 
appeared to comprehend. “He wants to 


know whether I would like to take a turn at 
the cylinder.” 

She knelt down in front of it, before the 
little stool where the brother in yellow had 
been kneeling till that moment, and took the 
string in her hand, as if she were well accus- 
I could see that the abbot gave 


tomed to it. 
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the cylinder a surreptitious push with his left 
hand, before she began, so as to make it 
revolve in the opposite direction from that in 
which the monk had just been moving it: 
this was obviously to try her. But Hilda let 
the string drop, with a little cry of horror: 
that was the wrong way round—the unlucky, 
uncanonical direction: the evil way, widder- 
shins, the opposite of sunwise. With an 
awed air she stopped short, repeated once 
more the four mystic words, or mantra, and 
bowed thrice with well-assumed reverence to 
the Buddha. Then she set the cylinder 
turning of her own accord, with her right 
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hand, in the propitious direction, and sent it 
round seven times with the utmost gravity. 

At this point, encouraged by Hilda’s 
example, I too became possessed of a 
brilliant inspiration. I opened my purse 
and took out of it four brand-new silver 
rupees of the Indian coinage. They were 
very handsome and shiny coins, each im- 
pressed with an excellent design of the head 
of the Queen as Empress of India. Holding 
them up before me, I approached the Buddha, 
and laid the four in a row submissively at his 
feet, uttering at the same time an appropriate 
formula. But as I did not know the proper 
mantra for use upon such an occasion, I 
supplied one from memory, saying, in a 
hushed voice, “ Hokey —pokey—winky — 
wum,” as I laid each one down before the 
benignly-smiling statue. I have no doubt 
from their faces the priests imagined I was 
uttering a most powerful spell or prayer 
in my own language. 

As soon as I retreated, with my face 
towards the image, the chief Lama glided up 
and examined the coins carefully. It was 
clear he had never seen anything of the sort 
before, for he gazed at them for some™ 
minutes, and then showed them round to his 
monks with an air of deep reverence. I do 
not doubt he took the image of her gracious 
Majesty for a very mighty and potent 
goddess. As soon as all had inspected 
them, with many cries of admiration, 
he opened a little secret drawer or 
relic - holder in the pedestal of the 
statue, and deposited them in it with 
a muttered prayer, as precious 
offerings from a European 
Buddhist. 

By this time we could easily 
see we were beginning to pro- 
duce a most favourable impres- 
sion. Hilda’s study of Bud- 
dhism had stood us in good 
stead. The chief Lama or 
abbot motioned to us to be seated, in a much 
politer mood : after which, he and his princi- 
pal monks held a long and animated discus- 
sion together. I gathered from their looks 
and gestures that the head Lama inclined to 
regard us as orthodox Buddhists, but that 
some of his followers had grave doubts of 
their own as to the depth and reality of our 
religious convictions. 

While they debated and hesitated, Hilda 
had another splendid idea. She undid her 
portfolio, and took out of it the photographs 
of ancient Buddhist topes and temples which 
she had taken in India. These she produced 
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triumphantly. At once the priests and monks 
crowded round us to look at them. In a 
moment, when they recognised the meaning 
of the pictures, their excitement grew quite 
intense. The photographs were passed round 
from hand to hand amid loud exclamations 
of joy and surprise: one brother would point 
out with astonishment to another some 
familiar symbol or some ancient text ; two or 
three of them even in their devout enthusiasm 
fell down on their knees and kissed the 
pictures. 

We had played a trump card. The monks 
could see for themselves by this time that we 
were deeply interested in Buddhism. Now, 
minds of that -calibre never understand a 
disinterested interest ; the moment they saw 
we were collectors of Buddhist pictures, they 
jumped at the conclusion that we must also, 
of course, be devout believers. So far did 
they carry their sense of fraternity, indeed, 
that they insisted upon embracing us. That 
was a hard trial to’ Lady Meadowcroft, for 
the brethren were not conspicuous for per- 
sonal cleanliness: she suspected germs, and 
she dreaded typhoid far more than she 
dreaded the Tibetan cut-throat. 

The brethren asked, through the medium 
of our interpreter, the cook, where these 
pictures had been made. We explained as 
well as we could by means of the same 
mouthpiece, a very earthen vessel, that they 
came from ancient Buddhist buildings in 
India. This delighted them still more, 
though I know not in what form our Ghoorka 
retainer may have conveyed the information : 
at any rate, they insisted on embracing us 
again : after which the chief Lama said some- 
thing very solemnly to our amateur interpreter. 

The cook interpreted. “ Priest-sahib say, 
he too got very sacred thing, come from 
India. Sacred Buddhist poojah-thing. Go 
to show it to you.” 

We waited, breathless. The chief Lama 
approached the altar before the recess, in 
front of the great cross - legged, vapidly- 
smiling Buddha. He bowed himself to the 
ground three times over, as well as his portly 
frame would permit him, knocking his fore- 
head against the floor, just as Hilda had 
done: then he proceeded, almost awestruck, 
to take from the altar an object wrapped 
round with gold brocade, and very carefully 
guarded. ‘Two acolytes accompanied him. 
In the most reverent way, he slowly unwound 
the folds of gold cloth, and released from its 
hiding-place the highly sacred deposit. He 





held it up before our eyes with an air of 
triumph. 


It was an English bottle ! 
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The label on it shone with gold and 
bright colours. I could see it was figured. 
The figure represented a cat, squatting on 
its haunches. The sacred inscription ran, 
in our own tongue, “Old Tom Gin, 
Unsweetened.” 

The monks bowed their heads in profound 
silence as the sacred thing was produced. 
I caught Hilda’s eye. “ For Heaven’s sake,” 
I murmured low, “ don’t either of you laugh. 
If you do, it’s all up with us.” 

They kept their countenances with admir- 
able decorum. 

Another idea struck me. “ Tell them,” I 
said to the cook, “ that we too have a similar 
and very powerful god, but much more 
lively.” He interpreted my words to them. 

Then I opened our stores, and drew out 
with a flourish—our last remaining bottle of 
Simla soda-water. 

Very solemnly and seriously I unwired the 
cork, as if performing an almost sacrosanct 
ceremony. The monks crowded round with 
the deepest curiosity. I held the cork down 
for a second with my thumb, while I uttered 
once more in my most awesome tone the 
mystic words, “ Hokey—pokey—winky— 
wum!” then I let it fly suddenly. The 
soda-water was well up. The cork bounded 
to the ceiling: the contents of the bottle 
spurted out over the place in the most 
impressive fashion. 

For a minute the Lamas drew back, 
alarmed. The thing seemed almost devilish. 
Then slowly, reassured by our composure, 
they crept back and looked. With a glance 
of inquiry at the abbot, I took out my pocket 
corkscrew, and drew the cork of the gin- 
bottle, which had never been opened. I 
signed for a cup. They brought me one, 
reverently. I poured out a little gin, to 
which I added some soda-water, and drank 
first of it myself, to show them it was not 
poison. After that, I handed it to the chief 
Lama, who sipped at it, sipped again, and 
emptied the cup at the third trial. Evidently 
the sacred drink was very much to his taste, 
for he smacked his lips after it, and turned 
with exclamations of surprised delight to his 
inquisitive Companions. 

The rest of the soda-water, duly mixed 
with gin, soon went the round of the expectant 
monks. It was greatly approved of. Un- 
happily, there was not quite enough soda- 
water to supply a drink for all of them: but 
those who tasted it were deeply impressed. 
I could see that they took the bite of the 
carbonic-acid gas for evidence of a most 
powerful and present deity. 
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That settled our position. We were 
instantly regarded not only as Buddhists, but 
as mighty magicians from a far country. 
The monks made haste to show us rooms 
destined for our use in the monastery. They 
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pictures were produced : and Hilda, to keep 
up the good impression, showed them 
how she operated. When a full-length 
portrait of the chief Lama in his‘ sacri- 
ficial robes was actually printed off and 
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were not unbearably filthy, and we had our 
own bedding. We had to spend the night 
there, that was certain: we had at least 
escaped the worst and most pressing danger. 

I may add that I believe our cook to have 
been a most arrant liar—which was a lucky 
circumstance. Once the wretched creature 
saw the tide turn, I have reason to infer that 
he supported our cause by telling the chief 
Lama the most incredible stories about our 
holiness and power. At any rate, it is cer- 
tain that we were regarded with the utmost 
respect, and treated thenceforth with the 
affectionate deference due to acknowledged 
and certified sainthood. 

It began to strike us now, however, that 
we had almost overshot the mark in this 
matter of sanctity. We had made ourselves 
quite too holy. The monks, who were eager 
at first to cut our throats, thought so much 
of us now that we grew a little anxious as to 
whether they would not wish to keep such 
devout souls in their midst for ever. As a 
matter of fact, we spent a whole week against 
our wills in the monastery, being very well 
fed and treated meanwhile, yet virtually 
captives. It was the camera that did it. 
The Lamas had never seen any photographs 
before: they ‘asked how these miraculous 


exhibited before their eyes, their delight knew 
no bounds. The picture was handed about 
among the astonished brethren, and received 
with loud shouts of joy and wonder. Nothing 
would satisfy them then but that we must 
photograph every individual monk in the 
place. Even the Buddha himself, cross- 
legged and imperturbable, had to sit for his 
portrait. As he was used to sitting—never, 
indeed, having done anything else—he came 
out admirably. 

Day after day passed: suns rose and suns 
set: and it was clear that the monks did not 
mean to let us leave their precincts in a 
hurry. Lady Meadowcroft, having recovered 
by this time from her first fright, began to 
grow bored. The Buddhists’ ritual ceased to 
interest her. To vary the monotony, I hit 
upon an expedient for killing time till our 
too pressing hosts saw fit to let us depart. 
They were fond of religious processions of 
the most protracted sort—dances before the 
altar with animal masks or heads, and other 
weird ceremonial orgies. Hilda, who had 
read herself up in Buddhist ideas, assured 
me that all these things were done in order 
to heap up Karma. 

“ What is Karma?” I asked, listlessly. 


“Karma is good works or merit. The 
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more praying-wheels you turn, the more bells 
you ring, the greater the merit. One of the 
monks is always at work turning the big 
wheel that moves the bell, so as to heap up 
merit night and day for the monastery.” 

This set me thinking. I soon discovered 
that no matter how the wheel is turned, the 
Karma or merit is equal. It is the turning 
it that counts, not the personal exertion. 
There were wheels and bells in convenient 
situations all over the village, and whoever 
passed one gave it a twist as he went by, 
thus piling up Karma for all the inhabitants. 
Reflecting upon these facts, I was seized 
with an idea. I got Hilda to take instan- 
taneous photographs of all the monks during 
a sacred procession, at rapid intervals: in 
that sunny climate we had no difficulty at 
all in printing off from the plates as soon as 
developed. Then I took a small wheel, 
about the size of an oyster-barrel—the monks 
had dozens of them—and pasted the photo- 
graphs inside in successive order, like what 
is called a zoetrope, or wheel of life. By 
cutting holes in the side, and arranging a 
mirror from Lady Meadowcroft’s dressing- 
bag, I completed my machine, so that, when 
it was turned round rapidly, one saw the pro- 
cession actually taking place as if the figures 
were moving. The thing, in short, made a 
living picture like a cinematograph. A 
mountain stream ran past the monastery and 
supplied it with water. I had a second 
inspiration. I was always mechanical. I 
fixed a water-wheel in the stream, where it 
made a petty cataract, and connected it by 
means of a small crank with the barrel of 
photographs. My zoetrope thus worked off 
itself, and piled up Karma for all the village 
whether anyone happened to be looking at it 
or not. 

The monks, who were really excellent 
fellows when not engaged in cutting throats 
in the interest of the faith, regarded this 
device as a great and glorious religious 
invention. They went down on their knees 
to it and were profoundly respectful. They 
also bowed to me so deeply, when I first 
exhibited it, that I began to be puffed up 
with spiritual pride. Lady Meadowcroft 
recalled me to my better self by murmuring, 
with a sigh, “I suppose we really can’t draw 
a line now; but it does seem to me like 
encouraging idolatry !” 

“Purely mechanical encouragement,” I 
answered, gazing at my handicraft with an 
inventor’s pardonable pride. “ You see, it 
is the turning itself that does good, not any 
prayers attached to it. I divert the idolatry 
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from human worshippers to an unconscious 
stream—which must surely be meritorious.” 
Then I thought of the mystic sentence, 
“ Aum, mani, padme, hum.” “ What a pity 
it is,” I cried, “I couldn’t make them a 
phonograph to repeat their manira/ If I 
could, they might fulfil all their religious 
duties together by machinery !” 

Hilda reflected a second. “There is a 
great future,” she said at last, “for the man 
who first introduces smoke-jacks into Tibet ! 
Every household will buy one, as an auto- 
matic means of acquiring Karma.” 

“Don’t publish that idea in England!” I 
exclaimed, hastily—“if ever we get there. 
As sure as you do, somebody will see in it 
an opening for British trade, and we shall 
spend twenty millions on conquering Tibet, 
in the interests of civilization and a smoke- 
jack syndicate.” 

How long we might have stopped at the 
monastery I cannot say, had it not been for 
the intervention of an unexpected episode 
which occurred just a week after our first 
arrival. We were comfortable enough in a 
rough way, with our Ghoorka cook to prepare 
our food for us, and our bearers to wait: but 
to the end I never felt quite sure of our 
hosts, who after all were entertaining us 
under false pretences. We had told them, 
truly enough, that Buddhist missionaries had 
now penetrated to England: and though they 
had not the slightest conception where Eng- 
land might be, and knew not the name of 
Madame Blavatsky, this news interested 
them. Regarding us as promising neo- 
phytes, they were anxious now that we 
should go on to Lhasa, in order to receive 
full instructions in the faith from the chief 
fountain-head, the Grand Lama in person. 
To this we demurred: Mr. Landor’s expe- 
riences did not encourage us to follow his 
lead: the monks for their part could not 
understand our reluctance. They thought 
that every well-intentioned convert must wish 
to make the pilgrimage to Lhasa, the Mecca 
of their creed: our hesitation threw some 
doubt on the reality of our conversion. A 
proselyte above all men should never be 
lukewarm. They expected us to embrace 
the opportunity with fervour. We might be 
massacred on the way, to be sure; but what 
did that matter? We should be dying for 
the faith, and ought to be charmed at so 
splendid a prospect. 

On the day-week after our arrival the chief 
Lama came to me at nightfall. His face 
was serious. He spoke to me through our 
accredited interpreter, the cook. “ Priest- 
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sahib say, very important; the sahib and 
mem-sahibs must go away from here before 
sun get up to-morrow morning.” 

“Why so?” I asked, as astonished as I 
was pleased. 

“ Priest-sahib say, he like you very much: 
oh, very, very much: no want to see village 
people kill you.” 

- “Kill us! But I thought they believed 
we were saints!” 

“ Priest say, that just it: too much saint 
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altogether. People hereabout all telling that 
the sahib and the mem-sahibs very great 
saints: much holy, like Buddha. Make 
picture ; work miracles. People think, if 
them kill you, and have your tomb here, very 
holy place: very great Karma: very good for 
trade: plenty Tibetan man hear you holy 
men, come here on pilgrimage. Pilgrimage 
make fair, make market, very good for village. 
So people want to kill you, build shrine over 
your body.” 

This was a view of the advantages of 
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sanctity which had never before struck me. 
Now, I had not been eager even for the dis- 
tinction of being a Christian martyr: as to 
being a Buddhist martyr, that was quite out 
of the question. 

“Then what does the Lama advise us to 
do ?” I asked. 

“ Priest-sahib say he love you: no want to 
see village people kill you. He give you 
guide—very good guide—know mountains 
well: take you back straight to Maharajah’s 
country.” 

“Not Ram Das?” 
I asked, suspiciously. 

“ No, not Ram Das, 
Very good man: 
Tibetan.” 

I saw at once this 
was a genuine crisis. 
All -was hastily 
arranged: I> went in 
and told Hilda and 
Lady Meadowcroft. 
Our spoilt child: cried 
a little, of course, at 
the idea of being 
enshrined, but on the 
whole behaved admir- 
ably. At early dawn 
next morning, before 
the village was awake, 
we crept with stealthy 
steps out of the monas- 
tery, whose inmates 
were friendly. Our 
new guide accom- 
panied us. We avoided 
the village, on whose 
outskirts the lamasery 
lay, and made straight 
for the valley. By six 
o’clock we were well out 
of sight of the clustered houses and the pyra- 
midal spires. But I did not breathe freely 
till late in the afternoon, when we found our- 
selves once more under British protection in 
the first hamlet of the Maharajah’s territory. 

As for that scoundrel, Ram Das, we heard 
nothing more of him. He disappeared into 
space from the moment he deserted us at 
the door of the trap into which he had led 
us. The chief Lama told me he had gone 
back at once by another route to his own 
country. 








EACE has its heroes and 
heroines as well as war. We 
5¢j ote hear enough of the brave 
A (a) deeds done on the field of 
G AN battle ; but many an act, show- 
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ing equal courage and calling 
for as great risk of life, is performed in the 
ordinary walks of life of which little and 
sometimes nothing is heard. They are the 
deeds of obscure people, boys and girls, 
lowly .men and~ women, individuals not 
usually regarded as in the line of heroes. 
They are not committed in the eye of day, 
so to speak; as are-the brave deeds of the 
soldier,. ‘Few behold them; they are the 
talk of, a handful: for perhaps a couple of 
days, and then, as likely as not, they pass 
into oblivion. _And yet many of them are 
eminently worthy of record —they are so 
bright, so cheering, amid the ordinary hum- 
drum and melancholy self-thoughtfulness -of 
life. 

The whole of THE STRAND MaGaZINE for 
the present month would not contain a full 
account of half the brave deeds done during 
the year. 1899—reckoning those performed in 
civil life alone. However, some of the most 
striking instances have been selected by way 
of example, and, where it has been found 
possible, portraits have been procured to 
illustrate them. The: selections have been 
made with a view to show as many phases of 
life as might be; and how the ennobling 
quality of self-forgetfulness shines and makes 
itself felt in all ranks and stations. 

Where the seed is, there the deed will be. 
It will manifest itself even in the little child. 
Even as I write, the record comes of a child 
of four, Ernest Hooper by name, dying in 
Bartholomew's Hospital from injuries re- 
ceived through being run over by one of 
Pickford’s vans. He tried to save another 
little child from being run over by the same 
vehicle, but, getting the other little one safely 
away, he was himself knocked down and 
fatally injured. One would have liked to 
give the portrait of this little hero, but it was 
not to be had. He must live in the beauty 
of his deed alone. 

It is with especial regret too that the same 
has to be written of the next heroic soul to 
come into the record. This was the case of a 
blind man who, on the occasion of a dis- 







astrous fire in the Brixton Road, in January 
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last, distinguished himself by a conspicuous 
act of bravery. According to the South 
London Press, Mr. J. B. Ortton, who is 
totally blind, was sleeping on the third figor, 
and at about two o’clock in the morning dis- 
covered by difficulty in breathing that ‘the 
room was full of smoke. He at once awoke 
his wife, and hastened to the assistants’ room 
on the same floor, then to the manager’s, and 
with great difficulty aroused them. Then, 
hastening to the room of another family on 
the first floor, he banged at their locked 
door, and assisted a gentleman to lead 
his wife down into the street. After this 
he hastened upstairs and assisted his own 
wife to safety. In all seven persons were 
able to get out of harm’s way through his 
courage, self-possession, and promptness. 
The last person to leave the burning building 
was Mr. Ortton himself, and he had to pass 
over a staircase which was fully alight within 
three minutes of his descent. Mr. Ortton, 
by so promptly looking after the lives of his 
fellow-inmates, lost all his personal belong- 
ings, everything he had indeed in the world. 
A local committee was formed to raise a 
small fund to recoup him for his loss, and it 
is to be hoped it was successful. 

A gallant rescue from drowning was effected 
by Mr. Alfred Joly, an Englishman, at 
Smyrna, on the 3rd of March. A friend 
thus describes the affair: “ Whilst walking 
on the quay about 2 p.m., he saw two boys 
hauling at the shore-mooring of a cask. 
After having passed on some ten or fifteen 
paces, he heard the cry in Greek, ‘A child in 
the sea!’ On looking round he saw one of 
the boys running away, whilst the other, 
about eight years of age, was struggling in 
the water. Three or four persons were on 
the spot, and one held his stick out to the 
boy. Thinking that the boy was sure to be 
got out, Mr. Joly continued his walk for 
another ten or fifteen paces, and then had 
the curiosity to look back. To his great sur- 
prise and disgust, he saw the boy’s head dis- 
appearing under the water. Feeling sure 
then that the child would be drowned, and 
finding there was no boat near and no other 
sign of help, he dropped his stick, ran back, 
and, with all his clothes on, plunged in 
longitudinally, so as to cross the sinking lad. 
When he got to the bottom he saw the boy 
sinking, on his back, face upwards and arms 
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From a) MR. ALFRED JOLY. 


outstretched. Grasping the lad by the arm, 
he swam with him to the quay, and handed 
him up to a man who hung over the edge. 
Then he was with great difficulty hauled up 
himself, Mr. Joly being a big, heavy man, 
and suffering with cramp in one of his legs.” 

Mr. Joly was cheered heartily by a crowd 
of people who had gathered during the 
rescue, and who were greatly amused to find 
that the sturdy Briton had performed his 
gallant feat with all his 
clothes on, including his 
hat; indeed, just as he 
appears in our photograph. 
It is worthy of remark that 
Mr. Joly had not swum for 
twenty years, he having given 
up the exercise, on his 
doctor’s advice, because it 
produced headache and 
cramp. Mr. Joly belongs 
to an English family long 
established at Smyrna and 
engaged in the shipping 
business. 

Heroism still more admir- 
able — heroism perhaps of 
the very highest kind 
recently came _ under the 
notice of King Leopold, 
and was by him suitably 
honoured and_ rewarded. 
Sister Teresa Hickey, an 
English nun of the Aposto- 
line community established 
in Belgium, was presented 
with a Civic Medal of the 
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First Class (a decoration instituted as a 
reward of conspicuous civic merit), in recog- 
nition of her heroic services to the people 
during the outbreak of a terrible epidemic 
which ravaged the district of Oordeghem, in 
Flanders. So great was the consternation of 
the inhabitants that no one would venture to 
approach the houses in which the victims 
lay dying. During the panic Sister Teresa 
volunteered to go and tend the unfortunate 
sufferers, for whom nurses could not be 
found. For several weeks she devoted her- 
self, day and night, to the noble work of 
ministering to the sick and dying, receiving 
no other assistance than that given by the 
clergy of the parish. With unflagging devo- 
tion the brave woman remained unflinchingly 
at her post of duty until the epidemic abated, 
although almost broken down by her untiring 
efforts. Public manifestations of gratitude 
for her inestimable services were rendered 
by the people ; and her conduct having come 
under the notice of the Government, the 
King has rewarded her self-sacrifice by 
bestowal of the honour mentioned. Sister 
Teresa has been in Belgium for nearly thirty 


years. 

It is in scenes such as the above that the 
heroism of women most conspicuously shines, 
although it-not infrequently displays itself 
in a more physical manner. 
of June two 


In the month 


little women showed both 
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courage and spirit in the rescue of a sister 
and companion from drowning. It took 
place in some meadows near Bungay, Suffolk. 
The two daughters of Mr. Williamson, of the 
Falcon Inn, Ditchingham, aged ten and 
eight, were returning home from school in 
the afternoon, accompanied by another 
scholar named Moore, aged eleven. In 
passing over the foot-bridge (a single plank) 
which crosses the River Waveney, Helen 
Williamson slipped into the water, which at 
this spot is about 6ft. deep. Moore held on 
to the bridge with one hand, and grasped 
the third child with the other, whilst the 
latter got into the water 
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and together with others put her in the boat. 
I proceeded to get in myself, but the sea 
carried me overboard. I swam about, but 
was utterly unconscious of all that was going 
on. 

“Upon recovering myself I sighted the 
lifeboat, bottom-up, with its precious occu- 
pants clinging to it. I exerted all my strength 
and succeeded in reaching the craft. Soon 
afterwards we managed to right her; but 
when we got into her she was still full of 
water. In our boat were nine persons. 
About seven o’clock on Friday night we were 
drifting helplessly about, having undergone 

great privation already, 





and clutched her elder | 
sister, and succeeded in 
rescuing her. When got 
out of the river Helen 
was in an unconscious 
condition, and the brave 
little rescuers, to com- 
plete their work, carried 
her home between them. 
After three hours she 
recovered. 

During the storms of 
the end of March and 
the early part of April 
the newspapers signal- 
ized a number of brave 
rescues; but none 
showed more hardihood 
and daring than the 
rescue of nine persons 
from an open boat in 
the Bristol Channel by Captain Thomas, 
of the Sea Swa/low, a steam trawler, of 
Milford. ‘The nine persons consisted of 
the captain of the steamer Ca/o, of Bristol ; 
W. G. Whyatt, his wife, and seven firemen 
and sailors, who were found tossing at the 
mercy of the waves off the Longships. 
Captain Whyatt’s account of the affair was 
as follows : 

“On Friday morning our port bows sprang 
a leak, and the forecastle deck started. The 
sea poured in through the open places, and 
the pumps had to be kept continuously at 
work. At about 5 p.m. a heavy sea washed 
aboard, knocking down a man and breaking 
both his legs. I picked him up and carried 
him into the chart-room, where I set the 
broken limbs as well as I could. 

“ Subsequently the vessel began to settle 
down stern first, and seeing that nothing 
could be done to save the craft, I ordered 
the boats to be lowered. Several of the crew 
jumped in, while I went and found my wife, 
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CAPTAIN THOMAS, OF THE 


but at eleven o’clock we 
were, thank God, picked 
up by the Sea Swallow 
(Captain Thomas), 
owned by Mr. T. R. 
Oswald, of Milford, who 
brought us into the 
docks and landed us 
here.” 

Speaking of the rescue 
Captain Whyatt said : 

“T never saw any- 
thing smarter in my life. 
The Sea Swallow was 
coming along in a tre- 
mendous sea, and I 
myself was snatched 
out by my collar. If 
the trawler had not 
come along so oppor- 
tunely I am positive we 
should all have been drowned, as our boat 
was completely waterlogged.” 

The disastrous wreck of the Se//a, off the 
Casquettes rocks, on her way to Jersey, in 
the early part of April, will be still in the 
memory of most. The coolness and courage 
of nearly all, both seamen and passengers, 
on that terrible night was in striking contrast 
to what we had read only a little while before 
of the scenes of cowardice and brutality that 
took place in connection with a French 
steamship in a similar moment of peril. It 
is needless to attempt a description of what 
took place. Suffice to point out that, then 
as ever on a British ship, the captain set 
the example of calm, heroic courage—an 
example that was followed by every man 
under his command, yes, and by the passen- 
gers, too, even with death aring them 
blankly in the face. 

A passenger who was on board the unfor- 
tunate boat told the writer he should never 
forget the sight of Captain Reeks as he stood 
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CAPTAIN REEKS, OF THE “‘ STELLA.” 
From a Photo. by the Globe Photo. Co., Southampton. 


on the bridge, giving his orders with calm- 
ness and decision, and apparently showing 
no loss of composure when the ship made 
her final plunge. 

Equally worthy of mention was the heroic 
conduct of Mrs. Rogers, one of the steward- 
esses of the S#e//a, to whom many owed their 
lives. One lady who acknowledged her in- 
debtedness in this respect to the brave 
stewardess stated that the 
latter, with great presence 
of mind, got all the ladies 
from her cabin to the side 
of the ship, and, after 
placing life-belts on as 
many as were without 
them, she assisted them 
into the small boats. 
rhen, turning round, she 
noticed that the narrator 
was without a belt ; where- 
upon she insisted on plac- 
ing her own belt upon 
the lady, and led her to 
the fast-filling boat. The 
sailors called out, “ Jump 
in, Mrs. Rogers !” but she 
replied, “No, no! If I 
get in, the boat will sink. 
Good - bye, good - bye!” 
and with uplifted hands 
she cried, “Lord have 
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me!” and immediately the Sve//a sank 
beneath her feet. 

Among the acts of heroic courage con- 
nected with shipwrecks may be mentioned 
the cool daring of Quartermaster J. W. A. 
Juddery on the occasion of the wreck of 
the Mohegan, when he was the means of 
saving twelve or thirteen lives. For these 
acts he was presented, at a meeting of 
the Y.M.C.A., of which he is a member, 
at the Conference Hall, Stratford, on the 
8th of April, with the silver medal of the 
Board of Trade and with a _ certificate 
and silver medal from Lloyd’s. When the 
Mohegan went on to the Manacle Rocks, 
Mr. Juddery, after clinging to the mast for 
several hours, and being as a result half 
dead with cold, repeatedly dived into the 
sea to carry a line to the lifeboat, which 
could not get near enough to take off 
those on the wreck. By means of this line 
thirteen persons were drawn into the boat. 
But it parted two or three times, again 
necessitating a dive and a swim for life 
through the boiling waves. 

After four or five persons had been passed 
from the rigging to the lifeboat the connect- 
ing line again broke. By this time Juddery was 
too much done up to make the attempt again. 
At this unfortunate juncture he found a 
valuable ally in an American cattleman named 
Mitchell—one would like to have given his 
portrait here—who, seeing the officer “ played 
out,” volunteered to take the line to the life- 
boat, and with splendid pluck swam out and 
made good the connection, so that the work 
of rescue went on afresh. 

It is pleasing to be able 
to say, on the authority of 
one of the saved, that 
here, too, “the behaviour 
of passengers and crew 
alike, all through the 
terrible affair, was a credit 
to the English-speaking 
race.” 

One hears from time to 
time of many cases of 
heroic rescue from fire 
and drowning by members 
of the police force in one 
part or another. One 
striking act of the kind 
was the descent by a 
policeman, not many 
weeks ago, into a man- 
hole, in which a labourer 
had been overcome by 
sewer-gas. He brought 
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the poor fellow up, but he 
was already dead, and the 
constable himself was half 
so. Many similar instances 
could be given, but it is 
not often that one man 
succeeds in saving two per- 
sons from drowning within 
a week. This, however, 
occurred to P.C. Charles 
Rogers, of the: Metropolitan 
Police, in July. His own 
account of the two rescues 
is as follows : 

“T was on fixed point 
duty at St. Mark’s Church 
on the 17th of July, and 
about ten minutes past 
seven I heard some people, 
who were passing the 
Regent’s Canal Bridge in 
the |Albert Road, shouting 
that a boy had fallen into 
the water. I at once ran 
down the approach to the 
canal, and saw a lad, named 
, Herbert Wicks, aged nine 
struggling in about roft. of 
water, and about raft. from the bank. I 
plunged into the water without removing any 
part of my uniform, and succeeded in 
catching hold of him, and brought him to 
the towing-path very much exhausted. For- 
tunately he proved none the worse for his 
ducking when I got him home. 

“ Again, on the 21st, I was on duty at the 
same place at 5.30 p.m., when I was in- 
formed by a passer-by that a lad had fallen 
into the canal in the Albert Road. I ran to 
the spot, but could see no trace of the boy. 
I got the drags and began 
to drag for him, and soon 
found him and had him out. 
He was quite unconscious. 
I at once placed him on 
his back on the towing-path, 
and, after removing the 
clothes from about his neck 
and chest, I commenced to 
use Dr. Sylvester’s method 
for restoring animation, and, 
after a short time, was 
rewarded by seeing the boy 
gasp for breath. Just as 
he began to show signs of 
life, Dr. Usher, who hap 
pened to be passing, came 
and helped me, and soon we 
had the pleasure of seeing 
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the boy fully restored to 
animation. I conveyed him 
to the North-West London 
Hospital, where he was 
detained for a while suffer- 
ing from shock. But in 
the end he, like the other 
boy, took no hurt from 
his dip.” 

A story of a splendid 
bit of pluck on the part 
of a police-constable comes 
from India. Bawaji Jusaji, 
of the Ahmedabad district 
police force, descended a 
well 47ft. deep in which 
there was 3oft. of water, 
and rescued a Hindu 
woman who had thrown 
herself down. The gallant 
fellow overcame her strug- 
gles and supported her 
nearly half an hour before 
further help came and 
they were drawn up. 

One might easily greatly 
increase the list of police- 
men heroes, to whom so 
many boys who go the way to be drowned owe 
their lives; but it will suffice to mention a 
gallant rescue from the Regent’s Canal, near 
the Albert Bridge, by Constable W. Morely, 
on July rst, and then pass on to several cases 
in which boys were the bkeroes. And first 
of all comes a case from Plymouth, where, 
on the 12th of February, a schoolboy named 
Arthur Barham saved the life of Charles 
May, who had fallen from the rocks under 
The Hoe, and was being rapidly carried out 
by the undertow. Barham exhibited great 
pluck, and was much ex- 
hausted before reaching the 
beach. 

Another instance of boy- 
bravery occurred at Long 
Sutton, Lincolnshire, where, 
on the roth of April, a child 
was saved from drowning 
by a boy of ten, named 
Bracking. ‘The brave little 
fellow, while playing in his 
father’s garden, heard 
screams coming from an 
adjoining field. He im- 
mediately forced his way 
through a hedge, and ran 
to a pit which was there. 
Finding that a child of two 
and a half years old, named 
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SIDNEY C. JONES. 
From a Photo. by G. H. Dunmore, Downton. 


Luff, had fallen into the pit, although 
there was 3ft. or 4ft. of water in it, he 
went in and got the child out. 

Equally 
worthy of re- 
cord are the 
two follow- 
ing rescues. 
Medals of the 
Royal Hu- 
mane Society 
were awarded 
in both these 
cases. Sidney 
C. Jones, 
schoolboy, 
Downton, Sal- 
isbury, got his 
medal for his 
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brought him to the surface, and then to the 
bank. The Avon at this point is very 
dangerous, even to practised swimmers, 
owing to a thick growth of weeds. 

In the other case of medals being awarded 
for rescue from drowning, the recipients were 
Daniel O'Donovan and Thomas Gregory, 
the latter a boy of ten. Gregory bravely 


attempted to rescue a youth named Good- 
land, from the Taff, at Cardiff, on the 3rd 
of August, but being clutched and dragged 
under water he nearly lost his own life. 
O’Donovan then came to the rescue, and 
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ardi 
both the boys were 
saved. The Head Con- 
stable of Cardiff says 
that the rescue was 
effected twelve yards 
from the bank in 15ft. 
of water, and that the 


plucky rescue pluck displayed by 
of Harold Gregory was very re- 
Alford from markable. 

the Avon, at A very striking case 
Downton, on of rescue from drown- 
July 16th. ing took place at 
Alford sank Mohonagh, near Crook- 
before being haven, County Cork, 
reached, but ery Ireland, on the 13th of 
Jones dived, From a Photo. by S. Bowen Bravery, Cardif. February, and we are 
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sorry not to be able to 
give the portrait of the 
plucky performer of the 
deed, Mr.. F. McCarthy, 
merchant, of Crookhaven. 
Great risk. was incurred, 
the depth of the water 
being from roft. to raft. 
and Mr. McCarthy had 
to effect the rescue single- 
handed, as others who were 
present refused to lend any 
assistance. 

Among the many noble 
deeds of the year none 
stands out more brightly 
than the act of heroism by 
which Tom Griffin, a fitter’s 
labourer, lost his life in 
going to the assistance of 
his fellow-workman. He 
was employed at Messrs. 
Garton, Hill, and Com- 
pany’s, engineers, Battersea, 
and on the r2th of April, 
while Griffin and_ others 
were preparing for work 


in the boiler-room, a main steam - pipe 
burst with a loud explosion in an adjoin- 
Frederick Briggs, with whom 
Griffin worked, was in the room at the time, 
and the latter, knowing this, immediately 
after the explosion rushed to his assistance, 
crying out, “My mate! my 
received such fearful injuries from the steam 
that he died in the Wandsworth Hospital 


ing room. 


the same day. Five days 
after his death Griffin was 
to have been married. He 
was twenty-one years of age. 

Most of our readers will 
remember the disaster of 
the Bulifinch torpedo de- 
stroyer in July last, when 
nine men lost their lives 
through the bursting of a 
steam-pipe, and the brave 
deed of the builders’ 
engineer, Mr. A. H. Tyacke, 
in going down into the 
engine-room to the assist- 
those who were 
injured, at the imminent 
peril of his life. The Bud/- 
finch was on one of her trial 
trips when the accident 
occurred —on her final trial, 
in fact, before being taken 
over by the Admiralty. On 
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From a Photo. by Mesers. Ward, Brixton. 
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From a Photo. by Alfred Honey & Co., Chatham. 


such occasions the vessel’s 
engines are worked by the 
builders’ men, although a 
naval engineer is always 
present, and generally some 
Navy stokers to help. The 
engines were going at their 
greatest speed when the ac- 
cident happened. As soon 
as Tyacke saw what had 
happened he descended 
through the trap-door which 
gives admission to the 
engine-room, and though 
the place was full of scald- 
ing steam, he stopped and 
rendered assistance until all 
the injured men were got 
out. 

A story of splendid gal- 
lantry and daring must be 
given from Braemar. On 
the 31st of July a party of 
tourists, consisting of seven 
ladies and three gentlemen, 
set out from Braemar to 
climb the Ben Muich Dhbui. 


They arrived at the top without mishap, in 
the face of a strong wind. 
the party elected to return by the Glen Lui 
steep, a very rugged and insecure face of the 
By doing so they hoped to 
shorten the distance home, and, as was their 
ambition, eclipse the feat of the ordinary 
Ben Muich Dhui mountaineer. 
enced man might accomplish such a task, 


Unfortunately, 


An experi- 


but it was madness for the 
ordinary tourist to attempt 
it. The result was that the 
entire party were more or 
less shaken or injured. 
When once they were 
launched in ‘the yielding 
mass of boulders and stones 
of which the steep is com- 
posed the whole surface 
seemed to slide with them. 
They were obliged to keep 
a certain distance from each 
other, and no one to get in 
advance of the line, as the 
stones and boulders were 
rolling and leaping in front. 
It was at this point that a 
young lady from-the North 
of England was noticed to 
be making little progress, 
and seemed to be in pain. 
Two of the gentlemen, 
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therefore—Mr. John M. Mackay, of King- 
ussie, a student, and Mr. Smith, of Aberdeen 
—agreed to stay behind and assist her 
in the descent, while the rest of the party 
made their way to Derry Lodge, the nearest 
habitation to Glen Lui, a distance of seven 
miles. 

As soon as these 
had reached the foot 
of the steep the 
others started on 
their descent. But 
the effect of the three 
being so close to- 
gether was that the 
stones were set mov- 
ing with greater 
momentum than if 
each person had gone 
singly. The result 
was that Mr. Smith 
fell over, and the 
young lady got her 
foot so tightly 
squeezed in between 
two boulders that her 
ankle was dislocated. 
She fainted, and the 
gentlemen were in 
the unfortunate posi- 
tion of not having 
any means of restor- 
ing her. However, 
after a little while she came to, but was 
suffering excruciating pain. Mr. Smith there- 
fore volunteered to hasten forward to Derry 
Lodge and bring assistance. 

Darkness was now setting in, and the 
sudden gusts of wind presaged a stormy night. 
Assistance could not be expected for hours ; 
the young lady’s condition became more and 
more serious. The cold, combined with 
utter exhaustion, began to tell on her. Young 
Mackay did his best to protect her from the 
cold by wrapping his Norfolk about her ; but 
by-and-by he could not get an articulate word 
from her. She seemed to be sinking into a 
stupor. They were, moreover, in such an 
unapproachable spot that assistance could 
with difficulty be sent, and it was questionable 
whether anyone would find them easily. 

Taking these things into consideration, 
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Mackay resolved to attempt to carry his 
friend down the mountain. Strapping her, 
therefore, to his shoulders with a waterproof, 
he began ‘the descent. In former years 
he had had a great deal of experience in 
climbing crags, and he thought if he would 
venture with confid- 
ence he might get 
down safely. The 
descent took a long 
time, as he had to 
balance himself every 
few steps. He was 
made to feel very 
anxious by the quiet 
state the young lady 
had fallen into, and 
was beginning to 
think that her mis- 
hap might prove fatal. 
It was this thought 
that, as he confessed, 
made him attempt, 
and successfully ac- 
complish, what, 
under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he would 
not think of attempt- 
ing. 

It is the wonder 
of experienced moun- 
taineers how the 
young man succeeded 
in reaching the foot of the mountain with his 
charge, when one false step might have ended 
two youthful lives. Having got clear of the 
steeper part of the mountain, Mackay carried 
the young lady four and a half miles over one 
of the roughest parts of the Highlands. Here 
a party of Glen Derry gamekeepers, who had 
been apprised of the accident, met them. 
The lady was laid on a stretcher in an un- 
conscious condition, and carried by willing 
hands to Derry Lodge, where her ankle was 
set. Her gallant preserver, who was dread- 
fully done up by the physical strain, had to 
be assisted to proceed the rest of the way. 
Mackay is described as a tall, slenderly-built 
youth, but he must have a frame of iron. At 
Aberdeen University, where he is studying, 
he has the reputation of being one of the 
most versatile of athletes. 












By Tom GALLON. 


and 
grey, and piti- 
ably lonely it 
<)| stood, in the 

deepening 
December twilight, with 
its towers and _ turrets 
black against the sky. A 
poor apology for a wind, 
with nothing cheery or 
boisterous in its composi- 
tion —a very ghost of 
a wind, that fitted to a 
nicety the ghostly thing about which it 
moaned—swept up from the woods, and 
feebly rattled the casements, and tried the 
grim-looking doors. Away in some distant 
deserted stable-yard the melancholy baying 
of a hound could be heard. 

Within, the desolate old pile was scarcely 
more cheerful than without. In the huge 
hall a fire crackled and spluttered on the 
hearth ; but it was a fire with no life or 
animation about it—a fire that burned under 
protest, as it were, with no real heart in the 
business. And before the fire, with one 
heavy riding boot kicking uneasily and im- 
patiently at the logs, stood a young man, 
wearing as desolate an air as his surroundings. 

Yet, had there been anyone there to 
observe him, he might have been pro- 
nounced a well-set-up fellow, strong-limbed 
and goodly to look upon. The long brown 
riding coat, with its high collar, could not 
quite conceal the outlines of his figure ; the 
hair which escaped from under the three- 
cornered hat was thick, and black, and curly. 
But the handsome face wore a petulant frown 
upon it, and he thrashed his boot now and 
again savagely with the riding-whip he carried. 
On a table nearat hand stood two candles, 





in high, old-fashioned 
candlesticks ; save for 
these and the light 
of the fire the great 
sombre place was in 
darkness. 

He turned away im- 
patiently from the fire 
at last, and poured out 
a glass of wine from a 
bottle which stood on 
the table, and drank it 
off. 

“Poor sport,” he muttered, “drinking to 
oneself. Poor sport, one’s own company. 
Gad, what a deuce of a gloomy hole this is! 
My worthy father—peace to his bones !— 
little thought what he was doing when, in the 
pride of his heart and his big purse, he pur- 
chased this for me. <A castle, indeed! What 
the dickens do I want with a castle ?” 

He took another impatient turn about the 
room, and then, with a whimsical laugh, ~ 
caught up one of the tall candlesticks, and 
held it high above his head. By the dim 
light of it could be seen various old pictures 
in their faded frames, staring down at him-— 
pictures of dead and gone men and women 
to whom this place had been a home. Stiff 
and courtly dames were there, with long 
waists and expansive skirts; dames ogling 
him archly in powder and patches; gallant 
men in armour, frowning down upon him; 
gallants in laces and lovelocks, who had _per- 
chance fought for that ill-fated king who lost 
his head one snowy morning at Whitehall. 

“Ah! I wonder what you'd say to me 
if you could speak — some of you up 
there. You belong here ; this is your natural 
home ; you quite appropriately come out of 
your frames, and dance here at night in the 
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moonlight, and flirt, and love, and kill each 
other, just as merrily as I’ve no doubt you 
did in the flesh. You go back for more 
years than I could count—and, oh, God! 
the respectability of you all! The glorious, 
unimpeachable aristocracy of you! While I 
that’s it, have a good look at me, my 
starched old dame in the long waist and the 
ruff”’—he flared the candle towards one of 
the canvases as he spoke: “look well on 
me! Afy father was a linen-draper—a very 
respectable old man— 
a stout citizen of London 
town, and nothing 
better; and as for my 
grandfather, I’m afraid 
he wasn’t even quite so 
good as that. But this 
is the turn of the wheel; 
while my worthy parent 
was piling up the golden 
pieces steadily, the last 
of your old race was 
spending them ; so that 
it came to pass, at last, 
that honest Jacob Dal- 
wyn—citizen and linen- 
draper of London Town 
—was able to fulfil his 
ambition — poor foolish 
old man!—and try to 
make a gentleman of his 
son, by buying from a 
bankrupt nobleman the 
castle and estates which 
that worthy had gambled 
away. So wags the 
world ! ” 

He walked across to 
the table, and set down 
the candle, and flung 
himself into a great, high- 
backed old chair near 
the fire. 

“Jack Dalwyn with 
a castle!” He _ burst 
into a roar of laughter. 








“Jack Dalwyn a_ lord 
of the manor — squire 
and what-not! Was 


ever any unfortunate fish more completely 
out of the water? Why, the thing hangs 
about me like a millstone. The old 
servants who have been here all their lives 


eye me distrustfully ; -I am nothing to them . 


but the man who pays their wages. The 

very dogs are chained up lest they should 

tear me to pieces, as they would any other 

Stranger who ventured within the gates. 
Vol. xviii.—89. 
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The county people who call upon me are 
civil only in proportion to the weight of my 
dead father’s money-bags. A miserable 
usurper, without even the grace to wear his 
honours decently ; a gentleman in name—a 
thing that sprang up like a mushroom in a 
night !” 

In his restless impatience he got up again 
and strode up and down the hall. A shaft 
of moonlight, coming suddenly in at an 
upper window, shone full upon two pictures, 
more modern in tone 
and colouring than the 
others—the pictures of 
two children, a boy and 
a girl. The originals 
must have been quite 
young when the portraits 
were painted — mere 
babies, in fact, although 
the boy had a gallant 
little riding-coat on, and 
the girl, for all her smil- 
ing, childish face, the 
long, straight, demure 
gown of a woman. 

“And who were you, 
I wonder?” muttered 
Jack Dalwyn, coming to 
a halt before them. “Did 
your . merry laughter 
ring through these old 
rooms? Perhaps—who 
knows ?—you’ve danced 
in the firelight here 
many and many a time. 
Poor babies, even you 
would understand the 
trick of the business 
better than I do. These 
walls were home to you, 
not the dreary strange 
place I find them. Gad, 
I'll have no more of 
this,” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly, turning away, and 
going back to the fire. 
“JT want light — and 
warmth—and pleasant 
faces—and someone to 
talk with. I won’t stay here. I’ll get me 
down to the Elverton Head in the village ; 
mine host will be glad of a chat, and maybe 
a drop of his ale will be more to my liking 
than the wine fronr the dark, musty cellars of 
this place. Besides, the Elverton Head is 
more fitting a place for me, I think, than 
Elverton Castle; I'll warrant I’m more at 
home in taverns than in mansions.” 
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With a reckless laugh he strode across the 
hall, and threw open a door which admitted 
him into a smaller hall, giving on to a great, 
bare, echoing court-yard. The moon was 
high, and the wind had dropped ; a few light 
flakes of snow were falling. Shivering a little, 
and drawing his coat more closely about him, 
he walked rapidly on, down the broad avenue 
which led to the house, and out through the 
great gates, which the lodge-keeper opened. 
Once outside, on the moonlit road, he 
seemed to breathe more freely ; shook him- 
self, laughed a little, and turned in the 
direction of the village. 

The bell-ringers were at work lustily in the 
belfry of the little village church, and the 
bells rocked and flung out the music of their 
chiming towards him as he walked. But 
even the music of the bells brought no 
solace; they seemed to roar out at him 
plainly, “‘Go away ; you don’t belong here! 
Go away; we don’t want you! Go away; 
you don’t belong here!” Over and over 
again through his head they seemed to 
drive that pitiless tune. The light shining 
through the red blinds of the Elverton Head 
seemed more inviting, and he thrust open 
the low swing-door with his foot, and stalked 
moodily into the place. 

To a man in any other frame of mind the 
room in which he found himself would have 
seemed cheerful enough, with its low ceiling, 
crossed by beams blackened with age ; its 
dark oak panels reflecting every glancing 
gleam of firelight from the broad hearth ; 
the well-sanded floor, and the two enormous 
old settles drawn up in comfortable proximity 
to the blazing logs. The room was empty 
save for the landlord, who stood in his shirt- 
sleeves leaning over the back of one of the 
settles, puffing at a long clay pipe, and 
meditatively watching the fire. He moved 
with alacrity as Dalwyn came towards him, 
and motioned with homely courtesy to the 
settle. 

“Good evenin’, sir—your sarvant, sir. 
Weather promises fine for Christmas, sir.” 

“Oh—bother the weather,” growled Jack, 
as he threw himself upon the settle. “ Bring 
me some ale, will you—and a pipe?” 

The landlord, somewhat abashed, moved 
away to do his guest’s bidding, and Jack 
Dalwyn, leaning back in a corner of the 
settle, looked at the fire with a rueful laugh. 
“Christmas, indeed! Gad !—lI’d forgotten 
all about it. There’s a merry Christmas 
before me, I’ll warrant, in that stone vault. 
I'll get back to town to-morrow, and have a 
merry time in the old fashion.” 
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The landlord, entering at this moment 
with a tankard of ale and a long clay pipe 
and tobacco, put an end to Jack’s further 
selfcommuning. The man was about to 
withdraw, having doubtlessly observed the 
humour of his visitor, but Jack called him 
back. 

“ You're quiet here to-night, landlord ?” 

“ Aye, master ; they begins their Christmas- 
sing early i’ these parts. What wi’ one 
festival an’ another, most on ’em begins it 
nigh a week afore, an’ finishes it nigh a week 
arter. Yes, we’re a bit quiet-like to-night, 
sir. Quite glad to see you, sir, an’ honoured, 
I’m sure, sir.” He made a low bow as he 
spoke. 

“ Thankee,” said Jack, shortly. “ Frankly, 
I came down here because it’s so infernally 
dull at that place of mine that I get the 
horrors.” 

“Ah, sir,” said the landlord, sympatheti- 
cally, “I daresay you do find it a bit 
lonesome.” 

“Lonesome!” exclaimed Jack, with a 
laugh. “TI assure you, my friend, that there 
are ghosts on every stairway—or there seem 
to be ; sighs and whispers in every creaking 
door and waving tapestry in the place. Tell 
me ”—he broke off suddenly and faced the 
landlord squarely—* what sort of man was 
the late owner, Sir Richard Elverton ?” 

“* As free and open-’anded a gentleman-—— 

“Yes; I should suppose he was open- 
handed. But where is he now?” 

“He died abroad, sir, nigh upon a year 
ago. Got into some trouble, so the tale 
went, sir, i’ London—about a money matter. 
His wife—sweet lady—lies over there i’ 
Elverton Church i’ the family vault. They 
do say as ’ow the loss of the old place fair 
broke ’er heart. But she’s at peace now, 
poor thing.” 

“Ah! And she was the last of them, I 
suppose ?” 

“Why, no, sir, there’s the bonniest little 
lad as ever you put eyes on, somewhere at 
school nigh about ’ere, with the little lass, 
his sister. Of course, the title’s ‘is now, 
you'll understand, although it’s a precious 
empty one for the poor lad.” 

“I’m afraid so,” said Jack Dalwyn, feeling 
more like a criminal than ever. “And I 
suppose these—these babies have nothing in 
the world; eh ?” 

“Can't say, sir, I’m sure,” replied the 
landlord. “ Mighty little Sir Richard left 
be’ind, if all that’s said be true.” The man 
had raised his head in an attitude of listening, 
and now made, with some excitement, for the 
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“ There’s a sound o’ wheels on the 
You'll 


door. 
road, sir; and maybe it’s travellers. 
excuse me, sir, I know.” 

Jack Dalwyn, drawn up in the shelter of 
the settle, the protecting wing of which com- 
pletely hid him from the observation of any- 
one entering the inn, idly speculated in his 


own’ ind as to what travellers these might 
be, coming to such a benighted spot at such 
an hour, the while he cosily enjoyed the 
warmth of the fire. An exclamation from 
the landlord first roused him, and he sat 
still, listening. He heard a man’s gruff 
tones; saw, out of the corner of his eye, lights 
flashing to and fro before the windows ; and 
then—wonder of wonders !—heard the high, 
imperious treble of a child. 

“How do you do, Cummings? Quite 
surprised to see us, eh? We didn’t really 
expect to come at all, you know; but the 
business was pressing, and there was no time 
to be lost. Gad! Cummings, but we’ve 
had a cold drive—my lady sister and myself 

and we want something to warm us before 
we go farther. And, Cummings, where are 
your manners? Do you stare at all your 
guests in that fashion? Come, man, bustle 
yourself ; some mulled wine for the lady to 
begin with.” 

Jack Dalwyn peeped round the corner of 
the settle. Standing in the very centre of 
the sanded floor were two children 

so desolate-looking, despite the 
grand air the boy had as- 
sumed, that Jack’s heart 
began to ache for sheer pity. 
They stood, drawn close 
together, with the boy’s arm 
protectingly round the 
girl; the boy was ap- 
parently the elder of 
the two, but even his 
years could not have 
amounted to more 
than nine at the 
most. 

“Craving your 
pardon, sir,” said 
the landlord, recover- 
ing a little from his 
astonishment ; “ but I 
was so took aback at 
the sight of you and 
the young lady ’ere, 
that I did forget my 
manners for a minute. 


Your pardon again, 
sir.” 
‘*Ah — so you 
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haven’t forgotten me then?” said the boy. 
“Honest Cummings! We always liked 
Cummings, didn’t we, Barbara?” 

The girl slowly nodded her head, and the 
landlord beamed his appreciation of their 
confidence. 

“* And so, as we were very tired, and as we 
were not quite stre what would happen if we 
went straight on to the castle——-” 

“To the castle ?” echoed the landlord, 
blankly, with a quick glance towards the 
settle. 

“We thought we’d come in here, and ask 
—well, ask your advice.” 

The landlord scratched his head in some 
perplexity, and then his eyes instinctively 
turned towards where Dalwyn was sitting. 
Jack rose siowly, and came towards the group, 
baring his head ceremoniously as he faced 
the boy. The boy, for his part, did the same, 
and eyed the stranger with frank curiosity. 

‘Perhaps I may be of some assistance, 
sir,” he said, flattering the child by approach- 
ing him as though there were no question of 
years between them. “ Landlord Cummings 
—I should be glad of this gentleman’s 
acquaintance ; will you present me?” 

“This, sir,” said the landlord, glad of the 
opportunity to share his perplexity with 













“ PERHAPS I MAY BE OF SOME 
ASSISTANCE, SIR.” 
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else, “this is Master Leonard 


? 


someone 
Elverton 

“Sir Leonard Elverton, by your leave, 
good Cummings,” broke in the boy, quickly. 
‘‘And this, sir,” he added, “is my sister, 
Mistress Barbara Elverton.” 

Jack Dalwyn swept his hat to the floor, in 
a low bow to the girl, and lightly put the 
little hand she held out to him to his lips. 
““My name,” he said, “is Jack Dalwyn, at 
your service, Sir Leonard.” ‘Turning hastily 
to the landlord, as that worthy was backing 
away, he added in a low voice, “‘ Not a word 
to these babies about the castle until I tell 
you.” Aloud he cried, “Come, landlord— 
supper and some mulled wine at once. Serve 
it here before the fire. This lady and gentle- 
man will, I trust, be my guests.” 

The faces of the children lit up as the 
landlord bustled away to carry out Jack’s 
orders. Jack gently drew the girl towards 
the fire and seated her on the settle ; and, 
with the tenderness of a woman, loosened 
her cloak, and lifted the big, cumbrous 
bonnet from the fair, curly head. 

“Why, little one,” he said, as he knelt 
before her, “how tired and cold you are! 
You have come a long, long journey, I’m 
afraid ?” 

The girl nodded sleepily, and the boy 
broke in quickly, in response to Jack’s 
question. “ Yes, Mr. Dalwyn, it was rather 
a long way ; we’ve been travelling for hours. 
In fact, we’ve run away.” 

“Run away ?” echoed Jack. 

“Yes —from school. <A_ horrid place, 
where everyone was unkind to us, and where 
thev said cruel things about me and about— 
my father.” The small hands were clenched, 
and the boy’s lips quivered. ‘“ My father’s 
dead, you know,” he added, “and they told 
me he couldn’t pay for us any longer, and 
that I—that I was a beggar. So, of course, 
Bab and I couldn’t stand that, and so we 
came home.” 

“ Home ?” echoed Jack, blankly. 

“Yes, to the castle. You see, there’s 
something to be put right ; I am Sir Leonard 
Elverton, and the castle belongs to me, 
doesn’t it?” 

“ Y-yes,” said Jack, slowly. 
it does.” 

“Of course it does,” said the boy, un- 
hesitatingly. “That is really why~-we’ve 
come so hurriedly. Someone has stolen our 
castle.” 

Jack Dalwyn rose from his knees, and 
stood before the fire looking down at the boy. 
“That’s dreadful,” he said, in a low voice. 


? 
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“You don’t—don’t know who stole it, I 
suppose ?” 

“No,” said the boy, “ but I shall soon find 
out, and then, whoever it is will have to look 
out for himself. Of course, I shall fight for 
it, if necessary ; my ancestors fought for it, 
years and years ago, and, of course, I must 
be prepared to do the same.” 

At this moment the landlord bustled in, 
followed by his assistants, and in a few 
moments a little round table was laid in the 
full glow of the firelight, and the children 
prepared eagerly for their meal. Jack made 
a pretence of eating, but his heart was sick 
and heavy within him. In imagination he 
saw himself in all his brute strength, and 
with all the power of his wealth behind him, 
arrayed against these two helpless children ; 
saw himself relentlessly snatching from them 
their birthright, and flinging them to the 
mercy of a hard world. He was quite glad 
when the landlord caused a diversion by 
nervously approaching the table while the 
meal was in progress, and addressing him. 

“Craving your pardon, sir, there’s a man 
‘ere a-askin’ for a matter o’ four guineas and 
a half for a post-chaise for this young gen’el- 
man and the little lady. He’s wantin’ to 
know if he’s to wait, sir?” 

The boy answered the question with 
charming frankness. “ You see, Cummings,” 
he said, “it’s rather awkward. I—I haven’t 
any money, and I don’t quite know———” 

“Permit me,” said Jack, lightly. “Only 
a loan, you know—between gentlemen. Tell 
the man to wait,” he added, turning to the 
landlord, “and assure him that he shall be 
paid. See that he has something to eat, will 
you?” 

The landlord withdrew, and the boy 
turned to Jack with a grateful smile. “It’s 
very fortunate we met you, sir,” he said, 
“and I am very grateful. Do you reside in 
this neighbourhood ?” 

“Oh, yes—hereabouts,” said Jack, with a 
wave of the hand. “ But tell me more about 
this castle of yours. Speak low—see, Mis- 
tress Barbara has fallen asleep.” 

“Well, you must know,” began the boy, 
“that we had a letter from our old nurse- 
the one who was with us before my father 
went abroad. She wrote to tell me of his 
death, and to tell me that a wicked man had 
stolen my castle, and that I had no home at 
all. Of course she’s old, and she’s a woman, 
and she doesn’t understand things ; I shall 
soon show her, and everyone else, that 
people can’t go about stealing castles and 
expect to have no notice taken of it. So, as 
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the people at the school were very unkind, 
and as I felt that I must fight for Barbara as 
well as myself, 1 came away directly I got 
the letter. And here we are.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, slowly; “ and, being 
here, what are you going to do?” 

“Do? I’m going home.” How proudly 
he said it, and how his childish, innocent 
courage shone in his eyes ! 

“ To-night ?” 

“Yes—to-night,” exclaimed the boy, start- 
ing to his feet, and looking about for his 
coat. 

“Will you permit me to—to come with 
you ?” asked Jack, scarcely able to restrain a 
smile at the absurdity of the position. 

“T shall be very glad,” said the boy. “ You 
look strong, and if there’s any fighting to 
do —— And I shall be glad,” he added, 
courteously, “to offer you my hospitality, at 
least for the night.” 

Jack gasped, but contrived to hide his 
feelings under an elaborate bow. Orders 
were given, and the chaise was brought again 
to the door. Jack wrapped the cloak about 
the sleeping child, and lifted her in his arms, 
and carried her to the vehicle. Landlord 
Cummings, speechless with astonishment, 
stood in the road, ceremoniously to hand 
them in. With a cracking of the pos- 
tilion’s whip, and the clatter of hoofs, Jack 
Dalwyn drove back to the castle with the 
two children. 

The unusual noise made by the carriage in 
the echoing court-yard caused quite a com- 





motion. Dogs barked, and windows were 
thrown open, and two or three 
startled servants came _ hurriedly 


out bearing lights. But one—an 
ancient man, who had lived there 
nearly all his days—on catching 
sight of the boy raised a feeble 
shout; and, in an instant, they 
came flocking about the children, 
careless of the reason for their 
coming, and glad only to welcome 
them home again. Jack Dalwyn 
stood apart, scarcely noticed by any 
of them, until the boy, in his courte- 
ous fashion, and with an irony of 
which he was happily ignorant, 
drew him forward, and introduced 
him to the amazed servants. 

“This is a gentleman—a very 
good friend of mine—Mr. Dalwyn. 
He has been exceedingly kind to me 
and to my sister. You will be good 
enough to have a room prepared 
for him at once—at once, I say.” 
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While the wondering servants hesitated, 
and glanced uneasily from Dalwyn to the 
child, and back again, Jack stepped quickly 
forward. ‘Obey his instructions,” he said, 
in a low and hurried voice to the group— 
“and ask no questions. You ”—he turned 
to one of the younger women—“ take charge 
of the young lady, and see that a room is 
prepared for her at once. Tell the house- 
keeper that a room is to be prepared for the 
young gentleman also. Now, Sir Leonard” 
—he turned to the boy with a smile, and 
held out his hand—‘“‘let us go and find the 
man who has stolen your castle.” 

“Ts he here?” asked the boy, drawing 
back a little anxiously. 

“Yes, I’m afraid he is. You'd better see 
him, and get it over—don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, yes, [ll see him. You'll help me, 
won’t you? You're bigger and stronger than 
I am—and I——” 

“Yes, a great deal bigger and stronger, 
I’m afraid,” said Jack, with a sigh. “ But 
come along, we’d better get it over, I 
suppose.” And together they marched hand 
in hand into the big hall. 

Jack Dalwyn noticed, in a moody, foolish 
fashion, that the dying fire seemed to leap 
up into renewed brightness as the boy came 
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in; that the frowning pictures on the walls 
took on an aspect less grim, and seemed to 
strive, in their stiff fashion, to welcome the 
child. The thought of what he must say to 
the boy—of the black light in which he must 
appear—almost unnerved him; he made a 
hurried attempt to postpone the interview. 

“ Don’t you think,” he began, nervously, 
“don’t you think we’d better wait until to- 
morrow ?” 

““No—that’s impossible!” exclaimed the 
boy, impatiently. “I must see him to-night. 
Where is he? I thought he would be here.” 

Jack walked across to the fire, and half- 
turned his back upon the child, and stirred 


the embers uneasily with his boot. “He is 
here,” he said, at last, in a low voice. 
“Here? Where ?” 
“Yes. Don’t you see him?... . Child 


I am the man who has stolen your castle.” 

The child stared at him in blank amaze- 
ment. “You? I—I don’t understand. 
What are you saying?” 

Jack Dalwyn, still looking into the fire, 
waved his hand towards a seat near him. 
“Sit down,” he said, gently, “and I'll try to 
tell you all about it, although the Lord only 
knows,” he muttered to himself, “how I’m 
going to make it clear to you.” 

The boy drew nearer slowly, and seated 
himself, never once taking his bright eyes 
from the man’s face. Jack, for his part, 
dared not look at him. 

“You must know, Leonard,” he began, 
“that, in this queer old world of ours, about 
which you know so little yet, there is what 
men call trade—and sale—and barter. All 
those things shouldn’t touch your life at all, 
Heaven knows; you were born in a world 
outside them, and they only smirch you by 
accident. It was by one of those disgraceful 
processes that I came into possession of this 
castle —your home ; and if you asked anyone 
in the world—anyene you know you can 
trust—any of these old servants even—they’d 
all tell you that the castle belongs to me.” 

“ But—I crave your pardon, sir—it does 
not,” said the boy, firmly. 

“ Well — we'll say it does not; we're 
coming to that point presently. The only 
question is—what are we going to do about 
it?” 

Jack was so terribly in earnest that the 
question to him was of the most serious 
import—quite as serious, in fact, as it was to 
the boy. Legal technicalities —the rights of 


possession, and what-not—all were lost sight 
of. He saw the amazing business only from 
stood before that 


the child’s standpoint ; 
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child a wretched criminal, convicted of a 
mean theft—and blushed before him in 
consequence. ; 

“Well,” said the boy, slowly, “I suppose 
I’ve got to fight you. I’m sorry—because I 
rather liked you. And it’s so near Christ- 
mas time, too, that I had hoped to offer you 
my hospitality.” 

“Tf,” said Jack, speaking in his most 
whimsical mood—“ if I told you, in all sin- 
cerity, that I am very sorry to have wronged 
you or your sweet sister; and if I tell you 
that I will do all in my power to make 
reparation—don’t you think we might still be 
friends, and that I might stay here for—let 
us say—a day or two? Come—there’s my 
hand on it!” 

The boy sprang up, and clapped his own 
hand in an instant into the other’s out- 
stretched palm. ‘Oh, of course,” he cried, 
“T can’t turn you out in such a hurry as all 
that. There’s plenty of room in this place, 
you know, and I beg that you will make 
yourself quite at home—for the present, at 
least.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack. “I’m sure it’s 
very kind of you, and I'll endeavour not to 
trouble you more than J can help. Perhaps 
you would like to retire now ; your room has 
been prepared.” 

With exaggerated courtesy they bade each 
other good-night, and Jack Dalwyn was left 
alone. For hours he sat before the fire, 
drawing mental pictures of many things. He 
felt again the sleeping child’s unconscious 
touch upon his neck, when he had lifted her 
from the settle in the inn. He never 
remembered to have held a child in his arms 
before ; he smiled a little when he thought 
what some of his gay London friends would 
have thought could they have followed his 
adventures of that night. He thought, too, 
of the children sleeping snugly in their beds, 
in their own home, well cared for; and then 
drew a fearful mental picture of them going 
hand in hand through perhaps such a bitter 
night as this, homeless, and starving, and ex- 
posed to every terror of a world of which as 
yet they were ignorant. Pacing about the 
hall, he came again face to face with those 
two pictures ; and wondered how he should 
bear to live there, when the originals had been 
sent away, as law and justice demanded. 
And, sitting there in the darkness, he slowly 
beat out in his mind the thing that he must 
do. 

Quite early in the morning, long before the 
children were astir, a man set out on a swift 
horse for London. He had orders to find 























THE MAN WHO 


two people, and bring them back with him, 
at whatever cost. The one was a certain Mr. 
Josiah Hankey, a man of law, who had trans- 
acted Jack Dalwyn’s business, and that of his 
father before him ; the other was a certain 
Mistress Aurora Pepper, the old nurse men- 
tioned by the boy, who had left the castle 
only when the children had been sent to 
school, and who had been in constant com- 
munication with them ever since. Some of 
the servants had been able to tell where she 
lodged, and the messenger received orders, 
coupled with fearful threats, to bring her 
back, alive or dead. 

Travelling in those days took time, and 
horses, even of the fastest, had to be cared 
for. ‘Thus it happened that Jack Dalwyn 
had to wait, with what patience he might, for 
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“WHAT A STRANGE PARTY IT WAS THAT SAT DOWN 
TO THEIR CHRISTMAS FARE.” 


two whole days before the arrival of those he 
had summoned ; and during that time he 
had opportunities for observing the children. 
All that he saw only confirmed him more 
strongly in his resolution. This place, so 
Strange and dreary to him, was a palace of 
delight to them, with a story in every beam 
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and stone of it; the frowning pictures were 
loved friends, to whom their innocent con- 
fidences were freely given; the very dogs, 
who strained fiercely at their chains when 
he went near, suffered themselves to be 
caressed by these babies with every mani- 
festation of delight. There was only one 
satisfactory thing about it all, and that 
was that the children, in those two days, lost 
any feeling of resentment they might have 
cherished towards him,-and showed a grow- 
ing affection for him in a thousand ways. 
This was especially the case on the part of 
the girl ; and Jack Dalwyn grew to love the 
touch of her small, warm fingers twined round 
his, and to listen eagerly for the sound of 
her prattling voice. The boy, with that 
curious dignity which he probably felt was 





necessary to the occasion, stood 
more aloof, apparently still regarding 
Jack as one who must be watched, 
lest an advantage be taken. 

The old nurse, in fear and trem- 
bling, duly arrived, accompanied by 
the lawyer. Jack, without further ado, dis- 
missed her to the children, telling her that 
he would have some conversation with her 
later, and would then give whatever explana- 
tion might be necessary. 

The lawyer, Mr. Josiah Hankey, was a 
small, dry, withered old man, whose long 
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acquaintance with his profession had driven 
out of him whatever original beliefs in the 
sweetness and beauty of humanity he might 
once have possessed ; a man who rarely com- 
mitted himself to an opinion without looking 
at it carefully on all sides, and then, after 
all, giving it grudgingly. He believed Jack 
Dalwyn to be a feather-brained mad rascal, 
but even he was astounded at the proposition 
laid before him. He fairly sat up and gasped 
when Jack had finished. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” asked the 
lawyer, “in common sober earnest, that you 
purpose giving up this fine old place, bought 
with your father’s money, to two penniless 
children about whom you know nothing ?” 

“T know quite enough,” said Jack, simply. 
“This is their home-—theirs by right. Good 
God! man, you surely wouldn’t advocate the 
visiting of the sins of the fathers on the 
heads of such innocents as these? Now— 
don’t argue about the matter; my mind is 
firmly made up, and I want you to do as I 
suggest. You will safeguard their interests, 
and will see that the sum I have mentioned 
is withdrawn from my income each year, and 
disbursed for their maintenance, and for the 
keeping up of this place. You will arrange 
about their education—not too much of it; 
I won’t have them driven. You understand 
me?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the lawyer,  drily. 
“And how long, pray, .is this fooling to 
continue ? ” 

“As long as I choose,” replied Jack. 
“We'll let the years take care of themselves ; 
all you have to do is to be careful of your 
stewardship for the present. Now, while you 
refresh yourself, I'll have a talk with this old 
nurse of theirs.” 

The lawyer saw that further expostulation 
was useless, and with a shrug of his shoulders 
retired. Mistress Aurora Pepper, on her 
entry, was visibly disconcerted by the stern 
glance which met her own. She curtsied, 
trembling. 

“You know who I am ?” asked Jack. 

“Indeed, sir—yes,” replied the woman. 
“ Master Dalwyn, I believe—the new owner 
of ——” 

“Oh, no; that’s where you’re wrong,” 
replied Jack. “ You know better than that. 
I’m the man who has stolen it; don’t you 
remember ?” 


“Oh, sir; I beg that you won’t think 


anything of the foolish words of an old 
woman to a child. 
‘ou——” 

“ There, there, my good woman, I’m not 


Indeed, sir, I can assure 
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offended—and, after all, you were right. I 
have robbed these mites of their home, 
although Heaven knows I did it innocently 
enough. Now, listen to me. Are you 
willing to come back again to them ?” 

“Lord bless you, sir, I’d follow them all 
over the kingdom, if it came to that. I’ve 
never had a child of my own, but they’ve 
seemed more like my own than any others 
could. I’d never have left them if they 
hadn’t been sent away from me.” 

“Well; I believe you,” said Jack. “ You 
have a kind face, and I believe you'll be good 
to them. I’m going to leave them here, in 
their old home, in your charge. I have only 
one stipulation to make; and that is, that 
you are not to say anything to them about 
the matter—I mean in the sense of giving 
them to understand that I am in any way 
their benefactor. I should like ”—he turned 
away for a moment, and beat his fingers 
restlessly on the table—‘“ I should like to feel 
that they—that they didn’t quite forget me 
or that they didn’t think badly of me. For 
the rest, you will be well supplied with 
money for all their wants and your own. I 
am going abroad almost immediately, and 
cannot tell when I return. That is all, thank 





you No, I want no thanks. Go back 
to them, and care for them.” 
His resolution taken, and all things 


arranged for the carrying out of his strange 
fancy, Jack Dalwyn determined, before going 
away, that something should be done to mark 
the time. For this was Christmas Eve. 
“Gad!” he exclaimed, with a laugh, “they 
shall have the best Christmas even they have 
ever had, a right merry one.” 

And what aChristmas it was! What a strange 
party it was that sat down to their Christmas 
fare in the great, sombre banqueting hall ! 
Only four of them—the two children, and Jack, 
and Josiah Hankey, the lawyer; but what 
a merry group they were! Even the lawyer 
relaxed something of his grimness, and came 
out with surprising jests, and sang a song, in 
the exhilaration of the hour—a song that was 
a very old one even at that date. But the 
beautiful thing was the sight of the boy at 
the head of the table doing the honours of 
the feast—doing them, child though he was, 
so naturally and well, and with such a tender 
regard for the comfort of his guests, that he 
could not have done it better had he been a 
man experienced in the ways of the world. 
Jack Dalwyn, watching him, nudged the 
lawyer, and whispered in his ear. 

“See, my man of law—see how well he 
plays the part. Better far than I could do. 
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There’s his natural place; he is the proper 
seed of this old tree—while I am but some- 
thing of a coarser growth, that has no place 
here.” 

When the last light but his own had been 
extinguished in the castle, and long after the 
last tired servant had crept 
to bed, Jack Dalwyn sat 
down and wrote a letter. 

“ DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS, 
—When, in the bright morn- 
ing light, you shall read 
this, I shall have gone 
away. Will you believe 
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me when I tell you that 
there has been a dreadful 
blunder, and that, had I 
iooked at the matter care- 
fully, and had I known you 
then as I know you now, 
I should never have tried to 
take your beautiful home from you? It is 
yours again, never to be lost to you while you 
live. Your old friends are about you, and 
you need never fear that anyone will try 
again to steal from you the place of which 
you should be so proud. The time will 
come when you will understand these things 
better, and will learn to forgive—THE MAN 
WHO STOLE THE CASTLE.” 

He folded the note, addressed it to “ Sir 
Leonard Elverton,” and, carrying it in his 
hand, went to the wing of the castle in 
which the children slept. Very softly he 
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crept into the boy’s room, and _ stood 

looking at him for some minutes; the child 

was peacefully sleeping. He bent down 

at last, and gently brushed the little flushed 

face with his lips ; laid the note on a table 
beside the bed, and stole away. 

In little Barbara’s 

room he stayed a longer 

time—seemed to find it 


hard, in fact, to tear 
himself away, now 
that the moment had 
come. But he kissed 


her gently at last, and 
then, as he was leaving 
the room, his glance 
fell upon a bright rib- 
bon which lay on the 






“THE CHILD WAS PEACEFULLY SLEEPING.” 


dressing table, and which he remembered 
had bound the child’s hair that day. He 
took it up softly, and put it to his lips, and 
then thrust it in his breast. 

Coming down into the hall again, he took 
one long, last look round the place, and then 
went out quickly, and saddled his horse, and 
rode away. Rode out into the world with a 
light heart that Christmas night, while the 
children slumbered peacefully in their beds. 
But, in his wanderings in strange lands, he 
cherishes the hope that some day he may 
come back to them. 
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I.-—HOW SAILORS SIGNAL. 


T is not easy,” says a naval 
expert, “to overrate the im- 
portance of the part which 
is played by the signal staff 
on board a man-of-war. It 
constitutes the ears and the 





voice of each vessel, and is the means of 
conveying commands or reports of the 
most momentous as well as of the most 


trivial import, from an invitation to dinner 
with the admiral, to an order to engage 
the enemy.” 

Thanks to the progress of invention and 
discovery, the means of communication in 
cities and towns are to-day exceptionally well 


organized. ‘The business man with the tele- 


phone on his office table, the telegraph office 
round the corner, and the messenger boy 
service in the next street, Can send messages 


with the greatest ease, and dispatch and 
receive answers in a very short space of time. 
On the high seas, however, the telegraph, the 
telephone, and the boy messenger are of no 
use, and moving ships have to seek other 
metoods of communication with one another. 

For the instruction of seamen in the art of 
naval signalling there are three “Schools of 
Signalling”: one is at Portsmouth, one at 
Chatham, and one at Devonport. Every 
signal-boy before going to sea, and every 
signalman on returning from a commission 
abroad, passes through a course of forty days’ 
instruction in all its branches. Elaborate 
fittings and illustrations of the work are 
used, including a box of models invented by 
Commander Tuffnell, a former inspecting 
officer. Miniature ships are moved about by 
signal, through all sorts of fleet formations, 
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so as to give a perfect grasp of the important 
and difficult art of manceuvring. Great care 
is taken in the training of signalmen, for the 
importance of their duties cannot be over- 
estimated. A mis-read signal may send a 
ship to the bottom, and those whose business 
it is to watch for the messages and to report 
them correctly need clear eyes, steady 
nerves, and constant attention. 

Mr. G. Stewart Bowles, lately a sub- 
lieutenant in Her Majesty’s Fleet, has given 
us a very vivid picture of naval signalling in 
the entertaining collection of sketches and 
verses which he has published under the 
title, “A Gun-Room Ditty Box.” Mr. 
Bowles, like Mr. Kipling, succeeds in re- 
counting incidents in a sailor’s life in such a 
way that they remain clearly fixed in the 
memory of the reader. The sketch to which 
we wish to allude is entitled “Slate,” and 
we trust its author will pardon us for quoting 
the following passage, which brings home to 
the landsman the unceasing watchfulness of 
the “ears and eyes ” of the Navy :— 

“It is Thursday afternoon, and the fleet is 
very still. ‘The men are making and mending 
clothes ; the liberty men have long since 
landed ; the decks are deserted. Each ship 
cuts her reflection deep and clear into the 
water. The fleet is resting: apparently 
sleeping. Not so. The fleet never sleeps. 
Take your glass and look. High on the 
upper bridges, where the big semaphores 
stand, two or three white figures move 
silently to and fro, crossing, pausing, and 
re-crossing. The fleet, indeed, is resting ; 
but it never sleeps. Night closes in—the 
figures are still there. Morning breaks— 
they are still there. Days become months, 
and months years; a King rises, a 
kingdom falls -—it affects them not a whit. 
Consols may jump to 110, or a penny may 
be added to the income-tax—still they keep 
their solemn watch, high on the upper 
bridges. Who are these men, and what is 
their business? They are the ears and the 
eyes cnd the ultimate tongue of the Empire. 
They are signalmen of the watch.” 

Mr. Bowles then gives us some instances 
of ship-to-ship signalling. In the first the 
officer of the watch is sending a message to 
a friend on another man-of-war. 

“A glance at the signalman of the watch, 
a short order, five seconds, and a hoist of 
bunting flies at the lower yardarm. There 
is no wind, and it is impossible to see the 
flags; they are curling gently round their 
halliards. But they made a little wind going 
up, and already, a mile away, a little red 
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splotch climbs to its place in answer 
across two lines of ships. Then the big 
semaphore begins to talk, waving its arms 
for thirty seconds. It closes with a smack ; 
the red splotch across the lines disappears ; 
our hoist of bunting drops softly to the deck. 
The officer of the watch walks to the ward- 
room skylight, looks at the clock, yawns, and 
resumes his pace. He has asked a friend to 


dinner. The invitation has just gone.” 
A signalman is chatting with a friend 
up the line. “Keeping his elbows still, 


he begins to throw his hands about in 
front of him with quick movements of the 
wrist. He is recounting his last shore 
experience to a chum in the next ship. It 
doesn’t take long, and as he nears the end 
he quickens pate, the movements become 
like lightning. He waves his hand past his 
face ; there is an answering wave from the 
other bridge—and the story is told.” 

Next is a signal from the flag-ship, “ The 
fleet is to sail to-morrow morning,” and this 
is how Mr. Bowles hoists it for us: “ The 
flag-lieutenant’s white slate is in the signal- 
house with the message ; the signal boatswain 
is on the admiral’s bridge, ready to send 
it; the staff are bending on flags leisurely, 
seeing all clear. The signal boatswain walks 
to the centre, leans over the bridge rail, and 
says, ‘Hoist.’ Five hoists of a ‘general 
signal’ fly at the flag-ship’s“mast, and lo! at 
each masthead flies large a flag in answer. 
The signal boatswain glances up and down 
the fleet and orders ‘ Down.’ In forty seconds 
the thing is done. The masts and yards are 
bare as winter trees. The fleet will sail to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Bowles’s last example is a specimen of 
night signalling : “The moon has not yet 
risen, and the night is very dark. Over the 
middle of the fleet a big white light hangs and 
winks in a great hurry. It wants to know 
whether anyone has seen its captain’s over- 
coat, left carelessly at a dance. The signal 
midshipmen of the lee line smile darkly when 
the signal is brought to them ; otherwise no 
one seems to know much about it. The 
lamps answer all round us, one in each great 
ship, clicking quickly. Nothing is known. 

“When the morning dawns the time has 
come for the ships to leave. In the early 
twilight two dark shapes flutter at the flag- 
ship’s main, two more, and anothertwo. The 
six-ton anchors leave the mud together and 
dangle at the cat-heads. Then the engines 
move—stretching after their long rest. The 
speed is set, the flag-ship leads the way, and 
with enormous, certain strength the fleet files 
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out, quite silently, ship by ship, two cables 
apart, in perfect, splendid order. All done by 
the signalmen. In truth they earn their pay. 
Every ship must be watched as a cat watches 
a mouse ; nothing escapes, every signal to be 
logged, reported, and atteuded to; a mistake 
may lose the ship.” 

Let us now examine the system of naval 
signalling in a more detailed fashion. In 
former days the ships sailed so close together 
that orders could be generally communicated 
by word of mouth ; where this method was 
impossible, flags, banners, lanterns, and 
shields served as sailing directions, and for 
the sending of messages. Before the middle 
of the seventeenth century only a few stated 
orders and reports could be made known by 


signalling. Flags 
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private system of signals. When a message 
has to be sent the flags are hung one under 
the other, each symbol or combination having 
an arbitrary conventional meaning attached 
to it. 

The key to the meaning of the flag signals 
is contained in the signal code-book, in 
which the meanings of the flags and the 
combinations of flags are printed. The 
signal code-book of the Royal Navy is 
naturally very carefully guarded, and when it 
was discovered, some little time since, that a 
signalman had stolen the book, with the idea 
of selling it to a foreign Power, very severe 
punishment was meted out to the offender. 
Our illustration shows the signal-bridge of a 
battleship: there are the pigeon-holes where 





were used by day, 
and lights, oc- 
casionally with 
guns, at night, and 
the signals were 
interpreted ac- 
cording to the 
positions of the 
lights or the flags, 
which were hung 
in different parts 
of the 
Nelson’s famous 
signal, “ England 
expects that every 
man will do his 
duty,” streamed 
in thirty flags from 
all his upper yards. 
At the time only 
two different flags 
were in use, and 
this necessitated 
the employment 
of a large number. 
From the year 1780, when Admiral Kempen- 
feldt devised a plan of flag signalling by 
combining distinct flags in pairs, till quite 
recent times, the systems of naval signalling 
have been vastly improved and simplified. 
Taking, first of all, signalling by means of 
flags, we find that there are about seventy 
different flags now in use in the Royal Navy. 
By arranging these in different ways any 
required signal can be sent. An International 
code of signals has now been arranged, and 
this has been adopted by all the great 
nations of the world, so that two ships, totally 
ignorant of each other’s language, can con- 
verse by means of the code. The Royal 
Navy for its own purposes has, of course, a 


vessel. 





SIGNAL-BRIDGE OF A BATTLESHIP. 


the flags are kept, and a signalman is taking 
in a flag signal from the station at Portsmouth 
Dockyard. 

No. 2 shows sailors taking in a general 
signal—copying it on the ship’s slate to lay 
before the captain. The man on the left is 
replying by flag to show the signal is received. 
As the signal flags can only be used within 
distances across which their colours are dis- 
tinct, what are known as “distant signals” are 
sometimes employed. They are made by tak- 
ing any two square flags, any two pennants, and 
two balls, and making the signals for letters 
on the flag-plate by certain combinations. 
The interpretations are made in the usual 
way by the aid of the signal-book. 
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SIGNAL AND COPYING IT ON THEI 


SLATE. 


2. TAKING IN A GENERAI 


For more extended signals still the sema- 
phore is used. This consists of a pole with 
three movable arms, the varying positions of 
which indicate the different letters of the 
alphabet. The semaphore alphabet seems 
terribly complicated to the beginner, but in 
this, as in everything else, “ practice makes 
perfect.” 

Semaphores were in general use before the 
electric telegraph came into vogue. They 
consisted of towers built at intervals of 
from five to ten miles on commanding sites. 
The arms were worked from within the 
tower by winches, and messages were thus 
sent by visual signals from tower to tower. 
By means of semaphores, communication 
between London and Deal, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and other towns was, provided 
the weather was clear, surprisingly rapid. 
On the 31st of December, 1847, the last 
semaphore message was sent, the electric 
telegraph having shown its superiority. But 
though land semaphores became obsolete, 
this system of transmitting intelligence found 
favour in the Royal Navy, and most of the 
larger vessels carry this apparatus. 

Semaphore signalling is taught at the naval 
barracks. ‘“ ‘The pupils,” says a writer, “are 
arranged in pairs after having mastered the 
signification of the various positions of the 
wooden arms, and one man reads off the 
signal made by the instructor, while the other 








writes it on the slate. It is easy 
enough to learn the semaphore— 
every letter, etc., is indicated by 
one or both arms in positions 
which follow a regular sequence, 
and are readily recollected: but 
to ‘take in’ a signal rapidly re- 
quires considerable practice, and, 
no doubt, some of the pupils will 
be nonplussed if the signal is 
made quickly, more especially if 
some of the signs are employed 
which have more than one signifi- 
cation. S and Z, for instance, 
are represented by one combina- 
tion; U, V, and W by another ; 
I and J by a third ; and A and X 
by a fourth. It is easy to concoct 
a system which includes some of 
these letters and reduces the 
beginner to a despairing condi- 
tion, though to a practised hand it 
presents no difficulty.” 

Signalling by semaphores is 
naturally a rather slow process 
owing to the cumbersome nature 
of the apparatus: the average rate 
is about three words a minute. Often for 
“conversational signalling” the sailor uses 
(as we have seen in Mr. Bowles’s sketch) his 
own arms, and landsmen would be astonished 
to see the ease and rapidity with which a 
signalman relates an incident to a comrade. 
No. 3 shows the officer on the watch receiv- 
ing a signal, and a signalman below replying. 
In No. 4 a signal has been hoisted at a 
distance, and the men are replying with their 
own semaphore. When a ship which has no 
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semaphore wishes to send a message to some 
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4- THE EVES OF THE SHIP 


distance, a flag or ball at the masthead is 


dipped and hoisted with long and _ short 
intervals, corresponding to the dots and 


dashes of the Morse code. 
For long-distance signalling the heliograph 
is sometimes employed in the Royal Navy, 


but its use is not so extensive as in the 


Army. The heliograph is a small circular 
mirror which flashes the sun’s rays on 
another mirror at a distance. The Morse 


code (z.¢., a system of long and short flashes) 
The 


is used. 
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SIGNAL BEING HOISTED AT A DISTANCE. 
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in great disorder 
until in this year 
Captain —after- 
wards Vice - Ad- 
miral — Philip 
Colomb intro- 
duced his flashing 
system, on which 
he had been at 
work since 1858. 
Like so many 
other innova- 
tions, it was re- 
ceived with dis- 
trust, but it is 
now in general 
use in all fleets. 
A writer on naval 
matters remarks : 
“Tt is not too 
much to say that 
the Colomb 
system has made 
it possible to 
handle, with confidence and safety, in dark- 
ness and fog, squadrons composed of the 
gigantic ironclads of the day. Its adoption 
has not only contributed very materially to 
the increased efficiency of the British fleets, 
but also immensely reduced the risk of 
accidents, and the saving to the taxpayer 
since its introduction may probably be esti- 
mated in hundreds of thousands of pounds.” 

In the present system of night signalling a 
special lamp is used, either at the masthead 





can be 
read at great dis 


signals 


tances, given a 
sunny day of 
course, some 


times over a dis 
tance of ninety 
miles and more. 
In No. 5, which 
represents a 
signal group on 
board H.M.S. 
Mars, a helio 
graph is seen on 
the left. 

Before the year 
1867 signalling 
by night was 
sometimes ac- 
complished by 
means of lights 
and guns, but the 
whole system was 











5.—A SIGNAL GROUP ON BOARD H.M.S, “‘ MARS.” 
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or elsewhere, fitted with a sliding shield, 
which is raised and lowered in front of the 
light. By this means messages can be trans- 
mitted at the rate of seven or eight words a 
minute. In No. 5 the lamp can be seen. 
Another way of sending “ flashing signals ” 
is by means of an electric light, the flashes 


719 
emit the sounds, which can be _ heard 
and translated at great distances. No. 7 
shows the siren of a battleship. To be 


in a fog at sea is depressing enough in 
itself, but when to this is added the scream 
of a siren or the groaning of a fog-horn for 
hours at a stretch, it gets on the nerves. It 

is on record that 





an exasperated 
seaman forfeited 








6.—SEARCH-LIGHT SIGNALLING, 


being made by the “make” and “ break” of 
the current. The rate with this system is 
two or three words a minute. 

An attempt has been made to fit the arms 
of the masthead semaphore with rows of 
electric lights, so as to make semaphore- 
signalling possible by night. The idea did 
not turn out a success, and it was eventually 
abandoned. Night signals over distances 
greater than the lamps will carry are made 
by the search-light. The dots and dashes 
are made by raising and lowering the beam 
of light against the sky, or by flashing it 
on and off a convenient cloud. No. 6 
shows the search-light 
used for this kind of 
signalling. 

In very thick, foggy 
weather all sight 
signals are, of course, 





useless, and sound 
signals have to be 
requisitioned. Here, 


again, the invaluable 
Morse code (long 
and short sounds) 
is used. The siren 
and the fog - horn 
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his liberty for six 
weeks for remov- 
ing the vitals of 
a fog-bellows and 
stuffing them into 
the siren’s gullet. 

The latest 
method of com- 
municating intel- 
ligence to the 
navies of the 
world is by car- 
rier pigeons. 
Foreign countries 
seem to have 
done more in this 
direction than we 
have ; still, at each 
of the three great 
naval ports, 
several hundred 
pigeons are kept. The birds are under the 
charge of the signalmen, and their chief 
usefulness will probably consist in carrying 
messages from ship to shore and vice-versd. 

Signalmen are instructed in the use of 
the electric telegraph, although there is a 
somewhat limited sphere of usefulness for 
this method on board ship. Wires are some- 
times laid from vessels in harbour to the 
shore, and also from one stationary man-of- 
war to another. 

During the manceuvres of 1899 some experi- 
ments in wireless telegraphy at sea were made, 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Mar- 
coni. Transmitting 
and receiving instru- 
ments were placed on 
H.M.S. Juno and on 
H.M.S. Alexandra, 
and messages were 
sent backwards and 
forwards with great 
ease over distances 
up to ninety miles. 
There seems to be a 
great future for wire- 
less telegraphy in the 
Royal Navy. 











(RMY signalling differs from naval 
signalling in many respects. In 
the latter case, when the fleet is 
at sea, each ship is completely 
isolated from its fellow, and all 
messages from one vessel to the other must 
be sent across a certain distance. We saw 
that when the weather was fine the signals 
were sent in the daytime by flag, semaphore, 
and heliograph, and at night by lamps. In 
foggy weather, sight signals being of no use, 
sound signals such as the siren and the fog- 
horn are requisitioned. In the Army the flag, 
the heliograph, and the lamp are all used 
very much as in the Navy, but the soldier has 
this great advantage, that he can send messages 
by means of the electric telegraph. 

At the present moment experiments in 
wireless telegraphy are being carried out in 
the Army and the Navy, with a view to the 
adoption of this system, but up to the present 
nothing very definite in the way of information 
can be obtained, for the greatest secrecy is 
observed in order that what we are doing in 
this country may not be known abroad. About 
the field telegraph, however, no such secrecy 
is observed. 

The means now in use for conveying 
intelligence and orders in the field are three in 
number: 1. The electric telegraph. 2. Visual 
signalling. 3. Mounted orderlies. Of these 
the first is the quickest and the most accurate. 
The working of the telegraph is in the hands 
of the Telegraph Battalion of the Royal 
Engineers, and the operators are so well 
trained that mistakes hardly ever occur in the 
messages received. It is possible, over short 
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II.—HOW SOLDIERS SIGNAL. 


distances, to substitute the telephone for the 
telegraph, and thus the sender and the 
receiver of the message can converse at will. 

There are, however, many difficulties in 
the way of successful telegraphy in the field. 
These have been well summed up by 
Colonel F. G. Keyser, C.B., Inspector of Sig- 
nalling. “ Its transport,” he says, “is bulky ; 
it requires carriages, horses, and drivers, 
with their necessary supplies ; it requires time 
to lay down and more time to take up. 
Moreover, it is liable to constant interruption, 
and in a hostile country requires guarding 
more or less along its whole length, as one 
cut can entirely destroy communication. In 
Afghanistan these cuts were very frequent, 
and were made by the enemy, not so much 
for interrupting communication, as for twist- 
ing bits of wire into slugs for use in their 
matchlocks. A telegraph line is liable not 
only to be cut, but tapped by an enemy, and 
important messages may be read by a hostile 
force, or false messages transmitted. Then 
again it requires a specially trained corps for 
its use, men who do no other kind of duty ; 
the numbers employed are comparatively 
small, so that an army in the field which 
depended on the telegraph, and the telegraph 
only, for its intelligence and communication, 
would be very imperfectly supplied.” 

If the line be only required for a short 
time the wires would be laid upon the ground 
instead of being fixed on poles, as would be 
the case if the line were to be used fora 
longer period. ‘The wire is paid off froma 
large drum, and simply rests on the ground. 
Signalling by the telegraph has this advantage 





8.—A CLASS OF SIGNALLEKS WITH THEIR INSTRUMENTS, 
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9.—INSTRUCTOR GIVING LESSON IN ARMY SIGNALLING. 


over visual signalling, that it can be worked at 
all times and in all weathers, whereas a fog 
or a mist puts a stop to the latter method. 

With regard now to visual signalling, the 
first item the novice has to master is the 
‘“*Morse Code or Alphabet,” the basis of all 
systems of military and naval signalling. In 
this the letters are made up of “dots and 
dashes.” The dash is three times the length 
of the dot; the pause between each sign or 
letter equals a dash or three units, and between 
words is double or six units. ‘The alphabet 
can be readily picked up in three days. 

The maximum rate with the small flag and 
the heliograph is 


used. The flags are of two sizes: the 
smaller, and one most commonly used, is 
2ft. square, with a pole of 3ft. 6in. in length ; 
the larger is 3ft. square. 

Dots and dashes are made by short and 
long waves of the flag, which is held up as 
high as possible. Messages sent with the 
large flag can be read with a Service telescope 
in the British Isles at from five to seven miles. 
With the small flag the distance is four to 
five miles. 

In foreign countries, where the atmosphere 
is clearer, these figures are almost doubled. 
No. 9 shows an instructor giving a lesson in 

Army signalling. He is 










twenty words a 
minute. But this 
Is too great a 


speed for any 
length of time ; 
the ordinary rate 
is about twelve 
words a minute. 
Visual signalling 
by day is carried 
out with flags, 
heliograph, and 
semaphore. No. 8 
shows a group of 
soldier - signallers 
with their various 
instruments. By 


night, oil, gas, 
limelight and 


electric lamps are 
Vol. xviii.— 91. 


demonstrating the mode 
of telegraphing by the 
aid of flags. From what 


10.--SENDING OUT A FLAG SIGNAL, 
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II.—SIGNALLING BY SEMAPHORE FLAGS, 


is written on the board, it will be seen that 
this photo. was specially taken for STRAND 
readers. No. 1o shows a signal being sent 
by flag and the mode of reply ; No. 11 shows 
the semaphore system of signalling with flags. 
The heliograph has been described as the 
trump card of visual signalling, because it 
possesses the four cardinal military virtues 
portability, rapidity, range, and secrecy. The 
instrument consists simply of a <nirror 
mounted on a tripod. The operator sights 
the mirror in such a way that the rays of the 
sun will be reflected on to a similar mirror at 
a distant station ; he can then send dots and 


dashes by depressing a key at the back of 


the mirror in such a way that the light is 
flashed for short and long periods on and 
off the second mirror. The messages are 
invisible to persons standing a short distance 
from the mirror, and thus the heliograph can 
be worked across hostile 
country with perfect 
confidence. No. 12 
shows a group of helio- 
graph signallers. 

A few signalling inci- 
dents, borrowed from 
Colonel Keyser, may 
be mentioned. After the 
Battle of Ahmed Khel, 
General Chapman was 
particularly anxious 
that the news should be 
sent to Cabul and so 


home. Lieutenant 
Dickie, the signalling 


officer, was sent to the 
top of the Sheradham 
Pass, north of Ghuznee, 
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with a squadron of cavalry to try 
and find General Ross’s brigade, 
which had been sent out from 
Cabul to meet Sir Donald Stewart. 
His supposed line of march was 
ascertained from. the map, and 
within four minutes after the first 
flash they found him, and a full 
report, 207 words in* length, was 
flashed forty-eight miles, and so 
passed on to Cabul, Simla, and 
London ; it may be mentioned that 
the forces did not actually meet 
for four or five days after. In 1880 
the besieged garrison of Kandahar 
opened communication with the 
advanced guard of the relieving 
force under Sir F. Roberts, at 
Robat, a distance of forty-eight 
miles, and communication was kept 
up for several hours over the heads of the 
enemy, who did all they could to stop us, 
but were powerless to interfere. 

The Colonel remarks that signalling in 
Egypt by heliograph is carried out under 
difficulties ; the country is so flat, and 
messages have often to be read up in the 
clouds. “During our first occupation of 
Alexandria,” he writes, “two drunken sig- 
nallers in a distant fort roused Sir E. Hamley 
and his whole garrison by sending round a 
bogus message for a lark, a signalling feat 
which cost them dear. 

“The ease and silence of this method and 
the correctness of the alignment are of great 
advantage. To limited distances the flash 
from a heliograph is capable of penetrating 
any ordinary haze, smoke, translucent clouds, 
or dust. An impromptu heliograph can be 


made by aligning two sighting points or a 
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13. GAS SIGNALLING BY NIGHT. 


distant station and directing the flash from 
an ordinary shaving-glass on them. Signalling 
can be carried on by exposing and obscuring 
the flashes with a book or anything else at 
hand.” 

Such a rough and ready method of com- 
municating intelligence is of great value on 
occasions. On March 15th, 1879, messages 
were sent in this way from Etchowe to 
Ginghilovo with a sixpenny shaving glass and 
two sticks to take the alignment, the flash 
being shut off by means of a board. 

The longest range of the heliograph is 
probably not more than eighty or ninety 
miles. During the Waziristan expedition of 
1881 messages were sent with the helio 
over a space of seventy miles, the climatic and 
atmospheric conditions being very favour- 
able. 

Signalling by semaphore is not often em- 
ployed in the Army. The alphabet is very 
easily learnt, and words can be sent much 
quicker than with the ordinary flag-system. 
The semaphore to be seen on battleships, 
and described in our last article, is not em- 
ployed. Instead of this instrument two flags 
are used, one in each hand as seen in No. 10. 
These are shown either singly or in combina- 
tion at different angles with the body. This 
system can, however, only be used for short 
distances. It can be read with the Service 
telescope up to a distance of three miles. 
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Colonel Keyser recommends its use when 
signalling is absolutely necessary in the 
fighting line, or to keep touch between 
battalions. Its real use is between ships 

and shore, especially for forts or landing 

parties. 

The Colonel says that the heliograph can 
be used at night either with the light of the 
moon or of lamps. In addition, signalling 
is carried out in the dark hours by gas-lamp, 
oil-lamp, and limelight-lamp. The two first 
are used when the distance between stations 
is under four miles. The Morse alphabet is, 
as usual, the one in use, the shutter of the 
lamp being alternately opened and closed. 
In No. 13 we have an instance of gas signal- 
ling by night. 

With the limelight-lamp signals can be 
sent which may be read with a telescope 
twenty miles away. Signallers have to learn 
how to manufacture the hydrogen and the 
oxygen necessary for the system. 

During manceuvres and in active service 
“lines of communication” are often made. 
This means that a chain of stations is laid 
down, each station being situated on high 
ground and at the requisite distance from the 
next, according to the system used. In India 
the stations are often twenty to thirty miles 
apart; but in this country six or seven miles 
would be the limit. By this means despatches 
of information, Press news, etc., can be 
forwarded from the scene of action to the 
nearest telegraph line, and thence to all 
quarters of the globe. A signalling station 
usually consists of six men: three to receive 
the message from the other station, and three 
to send it on to the next in line. 











By STEPHEN CRANE. 


I. 
TAND by!” 

Shackles had come down 
from the bridge of the 
Adolphus and flung this 
command at three fellow- 
correspondents who, in the 
galley, were busy with pencils trying to write 
something exciting and interesting from four 
days’ quiet cruising. They looked up casually. 
“What for?” They did not intend to arouse 
for nothing. Ever since Shackies had heard 
the men of the navy directing each other to 
stand by for this thing and that thing, he had 
used the two words as his pet phrase, and 
was continually telling his friends to stand 
by. Sometimes its portentous and emphatic 
reiteration became highly exasperating, and 
men were apt to retort sharply: “Well, I 
am standing by, ain’t 1?” On this occasion 
they detected that he was serious. “ Well, 
what for?” they repeated. In his answer 
Shackles was reproachful as well as impres- 
sive. “Stand by? Stand by for a Spanish 
gun-boat!—a Spanish gun-boat in chase! 
Stand by for “wo Spanish gun-boats—éoth of 
them in chase !” 

The others looked at him for a brief space, 
and were almost certain that they saw truth 
written upon his countenance. Whereupon 
they tumbled out of the galley and galloped 
up to the bridge. The cook, with a mere 
inkling of tragedy, was now out on the lower 
deck, bawling, “‘ What’s the matter? What’s 
the matter? What’s the matter?” Aft, the 








grimy head of a stoker was thrust suddenly 


up through the deck, so to speak. 


The eyes 


flashed in a quick look astern, and then the 
head vanished. The correspondents were 
scrambling on the bridge. ‘“ Where’s my 
glasses, curse it? Here—let me take a look. 
Are they Spaniards, captain? Are you 
sure ?” 

The skipper of the Adolphus was at the 
wheel. The pilot-house was so arranged 
that he could not see astern without hanging 
forth from one of the side windows, but 
apparently he had made early investigation. 
He did not reply at once. At sea, he never 
replied at once to questions. At the very 
first Shackles had discovered the merits of 
this deliberate manner, and had taken delight 
in it. He invariably detailed his talk wita 
the captain to the other correspondents. 
“Look here. I’ve just been to see the 
skipper. I said, ‘I would like to put into 
Cape Haytien.’ Then he took a little think. 
Finally he said, ‘ All right.’ Then I said, ‘I 
suppose we'll need to take on more coal 
there?’ He took another little think. Finally 
he said, ‘Yes.’ I said, ‘Ever ran into that 
port before?’ He took another little think. 
Finally he said, ‘Yes.’ I said, ‘Have a 
cigar?’ He took another little think. See? 
There’s where I fooled ’im.” 

While the correspondents spun the hurried 
questions at him the captain of the Ado/phus 
stood with his brown hands on the wheel 
and his cold glance aligned straight over the 
bow of his ship. 

“Are they Spanish gun-boats, captain? 
Are they, captain ?” 

After a profound pause, he said: “ Yes.” 
The four correspondents hastily and in per- 














THE REVENGE OF THE 


fect time presented their backs to him and 
fastened their gaze on the pursuing foe. 
They saw a dull, grey curve of sea going to 
the feet of the high green and blue coast- 
line of north-eastern Cuba, and on this sea 
were two miniature ships, with clouds of iron- 
coloured smoke pouring from their funnels. 

One of the correspondents strolled elabor- 
ately to the pilot-house. ‘“ Aw—captain,” he 
drawled, “do you think they can catch us ?” 

The captain’s glance was still aligned over 
the bow of his ship. Ultimately he answered, 
“T don’t know.” 

From the top of the little Ado/phus’s stack 
thick, dark smoke swept level for a few yards, 
and then went rolling to leeward in great, 
hot, obscuring clouds. From time to time 
the grimy head was thrust through the 
lower deck, the eyes took the quick look 
astern, and then the head vanished. The 
cook was trying to get somebody to listen to 
him. “Well, you know, hang it all, it won't 
be no fun to be ketched by them Spaniards. 
By Jove, it won’t..... Look here, what 
do you think they'll do to us, hey? Say, I 
don't like this, you know. I’m blessed if I 
do.” The sea, cut by the hurried bow of 
the Adolphus, flung its waters astern in the 
formation of a wide angle, and the lines of 
the angle ruffled and hissed as they fled, 
while the thumping screw tormented the 
water at the stern. The frame of the steamer 
underwent regular convulsions as in the 
strenuous sobbing of a child. 

The mate was standing near the pilot- 
house. Without looking at him, the captain 
spoke his name: “Ed!” 

“ Yes, sir,” cried the mate, with alacrity. 

The captain reflected fora moment. Then 
he said, “ Are they gainin’ on us ?” 

The mate took another anxious survey of 
the race. ‘“ No—o—yes, I think they are— 
a little.” 

After a pause the captain said, “Tell the 
chief to hook her up more.” 

The mate, glad of an occupation in these 
tense minutes, flew down to the engine-room 
door. “Skipper says hook ’er up more!” 
he bawled. The head of the chief engineer 
appeared—a grizzly head, now wet with oil 
and sweat. . “What?” he shouted, angrily. 
It was as if he had been propelling the ship 
with his own arms. Now he was told that 
his best was not good enough. “ What? 
Hook ’er up more? Why, she can’t carry 
another pound, I tell you! Not another 
ounce! We——” Suddenly he ran _for- 
ward and climbed to the bridge. “‘ Captain,” 
he cried, in the loud, harsh voice of one who 
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lived usually amid the thunder of machinery, 
“she can’t do it, sir! By Heaven, she can’t! 
She’s turning over now faster than she ever did 
in her life, and we'll all blow to blazes = 

The low-toned, impassive voice of the 
captain suddenly checked the chief’s clamour. 
**]’ll blow her up,” he said, “but I won’t get 
ketched if I can help it.” Even then the 
listening correspondents found a second in 
which to marvel that the captain had actually 
explained his point of view to another human 
being. 

The engineer stood blank. Then suddenly 
he cried: “All right, sir!” He threw a 
hurried look of despair at the correspondents, 
the deck of the Ado/phus, the pursuing enemy, 
Cuba, the sky, and the sea ; he vanished in the 
direction of his post. 

A correspondent was suddenly re-gifted 
with the power of prolonged speech. “ Well, 
you see, the game is up, curse it. See! We 
can’t get out of it. The skipper will blow 
up the whole bunch before he'll let his ship 
be taken, and the Spaniards are gaining. 
Well, that’s what comes from going to war 
in an eight-knot tub.” He bitterly accused 
himself, the others, and the dark, sightless, 
indifferent world. 

This certainty of coming evil affected 
each one differently. One was made garru- 
lous ; one kept absent-mindedly snapping his 
fingers and gazing at the sea ; another stepped 
nervously to and fro, looking everywhere as 
if for employment for his mind. As for 
Shackles, he was silent and smiling, but it 
was a new smile, that caused the lines about 
his mouth to betray quivering weakness. 
And each man looked at the _ others 
to discover their degree of fear, and did his 
best to conceal his own, holding his crackling 
nerves with all his strength. 

As the Ado/phus rushed on the sun sud- 
denly emerged from behind grey clouds, and 
its rays dealt titanic blows, so that in a few 
minutes the sea was a glowing blue plain, 
with the golden shine dancing at the tips of 
the waves. The coast of Cuba glowed with 
light. The pursuers displayed detail after 
detail in the new atmosphere. The voice of 
the cook was heard in high vexation. ‘ Am 
I to git dinner as usual? How do I know? 
Nobody tells me what todo! Am I to git 
dinner as usual ?” 

The mate answered, ferociously: “ Of 
course you are! What do you s’pose? 
Ain’t you the cook, you blessed fool ?” 

The cook retorted in a mutinous scream: 
“ Well, how would I know? If this ship is 
goin’ to blow up 7 
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II. 
THE captain called from the pilot-house : 
** Mr. Shackles! Oh, Mr. Shackles!” The 
correspondent moved hastily to a window. 
“What is it, captain?” The skipper of the 
Adolphus raised a battered finger and pointed 
over the bows. “See ’er?” he asked, laconic, 
but quietly jubilant. Another steamer was 
smoking at full speed over the sunlit seas. A 
great billow of pure white was on her bows. 
“ Great Scot!” cried Shackles ; “ another 
Spaniard ?” 

“No,” said the captain; “that there is a 
United States cruiser.” 


“THAT THERE IS A UNITED STATES CRUISER.” 


Shackles was dumfounded into 
“No! Are you sure?” 
“Sure. Take the 
Two funnels ; two 

She ought to be 


“What ?” 
muscular paralysis. 

The captain nodded. 
glass. See her ensign? 
masts with fighting-tops. 
the Chancellorville.” 

Shackles choked. “ Well, I’m blowed!” 

“Ed!” said the captain. 

“ Yessir!” 

“ Tell the chief there is no hurry.” 

Shackles suddenly bethought him of his 
companions. He dashed to them, and was 
full of quick scorn of their gloomy faces. 
“Hi, brace up there! Are you blind? 
Can’t you see her ?” 
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* See what?” 


“Why, the Chancellorville, you blind 
mice!” roared Shackles. ‘See ’er? See ’er? 
See ’er?” 


The others sprang, saw, and collapsed. 
Shackles was a madman for the purpose of 
distributing the news. “Cook!” he shrieked. 
* Don’t you see ’er, cook? Good Heaven, 
man, don’t you see ’er?” He ran to the 
lower deck and howled his information every- 
where, Suddenly, the whole ship smiled. 
Men clapped each other on the shoulder and 
joyously shouted. The captain thrust his 
head from the pilot-house to look tack at the 
Spanish ships. Then he looked 
at the American cruiser. ‘“ Now, 
we'll see,” he said, grimly and 
vindictively, to the mate. “Guess 
somebody else will do some 
runnin’.” The mate chuckled. 

The two gun-boats wer: still 
headed hard for the Adolphus, 
and she kept on her way. The 
American cruiser was coming 
swiftly. “It’s the Chancellorville /” 
cried Shackles. “I know her. 
We'll see a fight at sea, my boys ! 
A fight at sea!” The enthusiastic 
correspondents pranced in Indian 
revels. 

The Chancellorville — 2,000 
tons —18°6 knots—ten sin. guns 

-came on tempestuously, sheer- 
ing the water high with her sharp 


bow. From her funnels the 
smoke raced away in driven 
sheets. She loomed with extra- 


ordinary rapidity, like a ship bulg- 
ing and growing out of the sea. 
She swept by the Ado/phus so 
close that one could have thrown 
a walnut on board. She was a 
glistening grey apparition, with 
a blood-red  water-line, with 
brown gun-muzzles and white - clothed, 
motionless Jack-tars ; and in her rush she was 
silent, deadly silent, Probably there entered 
the mind of every man on board of the 
Adolphus a feeling of almost idolatzy for this 
living thing, stern but, to their thought, in- 
comparably beautiful. They would have 
cheered but that each man seemed to feel 
that a cheer would be too puny a tribute. 

It was at first as if she did not see the 
Adolphus. She was going to pass without 
heeding this little vagabond of the high seas. 
But suddenly a megaphone gaped over the 
rail of her bridge, and a voice was heard, 
measuredly, calmly intoning: “ Halloa—there! 
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“THE ‘CHANCELLORVILLE.’” 


Keep —well—to—the— north’ard—and—out 
of my—way—and I’ll—go—in—and—see— 
what—those—people—want.” Then nothing 
was heard but the swirl of water. In a 
moment the Adolphus was looking at a high 
grey stern. On the quarter-deck sailors were 
poised about the breech of the after-pivot 
gun. 

The correspondents were revelling. ‘“Cap- 
tain,” yelled Shackles, “we can’t miss this ! 
We must see it!” But the skipper had 
already flung over the wheel. “Sure,” he 
answered, almost at once, ‘‘ we can’t miss it.” 

The cook was arrogantly, grossly tri- 
umphant. His voice rang on the lower deck. 
“There, now! How will the Spinachers like 
that? Now, it’s ovr turn! We've been 
doin’ the runnin’ away, but now we’ll do the 
chasin’!” Apparently feeling some twinge 
of nerves from the former strain, he suddenly 
demanded: “Say, who’s got any whisky? 
I’m near dead for a drink.” 

When the Ado/phus came about, she laid 
her course for a position to the northward of 
a coming battle, but the situation suddenly 
became complicated. When the Spanish 
ships discovered the identity of the ship that 
was steaming towards them, they did not: 
hesitate over their plan of action. With one 
accord they turned and ran for port. 
Laughter arose from the Adolphus. The 
captain broke his orders, and instead of 
keeping to the northward, he headed in the 
wake of the impetuous Chancellorville. The 
correspondents crowded on the bow. 
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The Spaniards, when 
their broadsides became 
visible, were seen to be 
ships of no importance— 
mere little gun-boats for 
work in the shallows at 
the back of the reefs ; and 
it was certainly discreet to 
refuse encounter with the 
five-inch guns of the 


Chancellorville. But the 
joyful Adolphus took no 
account of this discretion. 
The pursuit of the 
Spaniards had been so 


ferocious that the quick 
change to heels-over-head 
flight filled that corner of 
the mind which is devoted 
to the spirit of revenge. 
It was this that moved 
Shackles to yell taunts 
futilely at the far - away 
ships. “ Well, how do you 
like it, eh? How do you like it?” The 
Adolphus was drinking compensation for her 
previous agony. 

The mountains of the shore now shadowed 
high into the sky, and the square white 
houses of a town could be seen near a vague 
cleft which seemed to mark the entrance to 
a port. The gun-boats were now near to it. 

Suddenly white smoke streamed from the 
bow of the Chancellorville, and developed 
swiftly into a great bulb which drifted in 
fragments down the wind. Presently the 
deep-throated boom of the gun came to the 
ears on board the Adolphus. The shot 
kicked up a high jet of water into the air 
astern of the last gun-boat. The black 
smoke from the funnels of the cruiser made 
her look like a collier on fire, and in her 
desperation she tried many more long shots, 
but presently the Ado/phus, murmuring dis- 
appointment, saw the Chancellorville sheer 
from the chase. 

In time they came up with her, and she 
was an indignant ship. Gloom and wrath 
were on the forecastle, and wrath and gloom 
were on the quarter-deck. A sad voice from 
the bridge said : “‘ Just missed em.” Shackles 
gained permission to board the cruiser, and in 
the cabin he talked to Commander Surrey, 
tall, bald-headed, and angry. “Shoals,” said 
the captain of the Chancellorville. “1 can't 
go any nearer, and those gun-boats could 
steam along a stone side-walk if only it was 
wet.” Then his bright eyes became brighter. 


“T tell you what! The Chicken, the Holy 
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“THE SHOT KICKED UP A HIGH JET OF WATER INTO THE AIR.”’ 


Moses, and the Mongolian are on station 
off Nuevitas. If you will do me a favour— 
why, to-morrow I will give those people a 
game !” 
Ill. 

THE Chancellorville \ay all night watching 
off the port of the two gun-boats, and, soon 
after daylight, the lookout descried three 
smokes to the westward, and they were later 
made out to be the Chicken, the Holy Moses, 
and the Adolphus, the latter tagging hurriedly 
after the United States vessels. 

‘The Chicken had been a harbour tug, but 
she was now the U.S.S. Chicken, by your 
leave. She carried a six-pounder forward 
and a six-pounder aft, and her main point 
was her conspicuous vulnerability. The 
Holy Moses had been the private yacht of a 
Philadelphia millionaire. She carried six 
six-pounders, and her main point was the 
chaste beauty of the officers’ quarters. 

On the bridge of the Chancellorville 
Commander Surrey surveyed his squadron 
with considerable satisfaction. Presently he 
signalled to the lieutenant who commanded 
the Holy Moses and to the boatswain who 
commanded the Chicken to come aboard the 
flag-ship. This was all very well for the 
captain of the yacht, but it was not so easy 
for the captain of the tug-boat, who had two 
heavy lifeboats swung 15ft. above the water. 
He had been accustomed to talking with 
senior officers from his own _pilot-house 
through the intercession of the blessed mega- 
phone. However, he got a lifeboat over-side, 
and was pulled to the Chance/lorville by three 
men—which cut his crew almost into halves. 


In the cabin of the Chancellorville Surrey 
disclosed to his two captains his desires con- 
cerning the Spanish gun-boats, and they were 
glad of being ordered down from the Nue- 
vitas station, where life was very dull. He 
also announced that there was a shore battery 


containing, he believed, four field guns— 
three-point-twos. His draught—he spoke 
of it as A’s draught—would enable him to go 
in close enough to engage the battery at 
moderate range, but he pointed out that the 
main parts of the attempt to destroy the 
Spanish gun-boats must be left to the Holy 
Moses and the Chicken. His business, he 
thought, could only be to keep the air so 
singing about the ears of the battery, that the 
men at the guns would be unable to take an 
interest in the dash of the smaller American 
craft into the bay. 

The officers spoke in their turns. The 
captain of the Chicken announced that he 
saw no difficulties. The squadron would 
follow the senior officer’s ship in line ahead, 
the senior officer’s ship would engage the 
batteries as soon as possible, she would turn 
to starboard when the depth of water forced 
her to do so, and the Holy Moses and the 
Chicken would run past her into the bay and 
fight the Spanish ships wherever they were to 
be found. The captain of the Holy Moses, 
after some moments of dignified thought, 
said that he had no suggestions to make that 
would better this plan. 

Surrey pressed an electric bell; a marine 
orderly appeared ; he was sent with a message. 
The message brought the executive officer 
and the navigating officer of the Chancellor- 
ville to the cabin, and the five men nosed 
over a chart. 

In the end Surrey declared that he had 
made up his mind, and the juniors remained 
in expectant silence for three minutes while 
he stared at the bulkhead. Then he said 
that the plan of the Chicken’s commander 
seemed to him correct in the main. He 
would make one change. It was that he 
should first steam in and engage the battery, 
and the other vessels should remain in their 
present positions until he signalled them to 
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run into the bay. If the squadron steamed 
ahead in line, the battery could, if it chose, 
divide its fire between the S.O.P.’s ship and 
the vessels constituting the more important 
attack. He had no doubt, he said, that he 
could soon silence the battery by tumbling 
the earthworks on to the guns and driving 
away the men, even if he did not succeed in 
hitting the pieces. Of course, he had no 
doubt of being able to silence the battery 
in twenty minutes. Then he would signal 
for the Holy Moses and the Chicken to 
make their rush, and of course he would 
support them with his fire as much as 
conditions enabled him. He arose then, 
indicating that the conference was at an 
end. ‘The boatswain, who captained the 
Chicken, looked uncomfortable for a moment 
and then withdrew. He was not used to this 
cabin. In the few moments more the four 
meh remained in the cabin the talk changed 
its character completely. It was now un- 
official, and the sharp badinage concealed 
furtive affections, academy friendships, the 
feelings of old-time shipmates, hiding every- 
thing under a veil of jokes. “Well, good 
luck to you, old boy! Don’t get that 
valuable packet of yours sunk under you. 
Think how it would weaken the navy. 
Would you mind buying me three pairs of 
. pyjamas in the town yonder? If your 
engines get disabled, tote her under your arm. 


You can do it. Good-bye, old man, don’t 
Vol. xviii.— 92. 


“A MARINE ORDERLY APPEARED.” 
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forget to come 
out all right.” 

When the cap- 
tains of the Ho/y 
Moses and the 
Chicken came 
upon deck they 
strode it with a 
new step. They 
were proud nien. 
The marine on 
duty above their 
boats looked at 
them curiously 
and with awe. He 
detected some- 
thing which 
meant action, con- 
flict. The boats’ 
crews saw it also. 
As_ they pulled 
their steady 
stroke they  stu- 
©4 died fleetingly the 

face of the officer 
in the stern-sheets. 
In both cases they perceived a glad man, and 
yet a man filled with a profound consideration 
of the future. 
IV. 
“ BEAT to quarters !” 

Bugles and drums stirred the decks of the 
Chancellorville. There was the noise of 
rushing feet, a clanging of scuttle-plates, a 
rattling of ammunition hoists, followed 
directly by the sinister, deep note of 
locking breech-plugs. As the cruiser turned 
her bow toward the shore she happened to 
steam near the Adolphus. The usual calm 
voice hailed the despatch - boat: “ Keep— 
that—gauze under-shirt of yours—-well—out 
of the—line of fire.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

The cruiser then moved slowly toward the 
shore, watched by every eye in the smaller 
American vessels. She was deliberate and 
steady, and this was reasonable, even to the 
impatience of the other craft, because the 
wooded shore was likely to suddenly develop 
new factors. Slowly she swung to starboard, 
smoke belched over her, and the roar of a 
gun came along the water. 

The battery was indicated by a long, thin 
streak of yellow earth. The first shot went 
high, ploughing the chaparral.on the hill-side. 
The Chancellorville wore an air for a moment 
of being deep in meditation. She flung 
another shell, which landed squarely on the 
earthwork, making a great dun cloud. Before 
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the smoke had settled there was a crimson 
flash from the battery. To the watchers at 
sea it was smaller than a needle. The shot 
made a geyser of crystal water, four hundred 
yards from the Chancellorville. 

The cruiser, having made up her mind, 
suddenly went at the battery hammer and 
tongs. She moved to and fro casually, but 
the thunder of her guns was swift and angry. 
Sometimes she was quite hidden in her own 
smoke, but with exceeding regularity the 
earth of the battery spurted into the air. 
The Spanish shells for the most part went 
high and wide of 
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enemy’s gun-boats moving out as if to give 
battle. Surrey feared that this impulse would 
not endure, or that it was some mere pretence 
for the edification of the townspeople and 
the garrison, so he hastily directed that 
signals be made ordering in the Ho/y Moses 
and the Chicken. Thankful for small favours, 
they came on tumultuously. The battery 
had ceased firing. As the two auxiliaries 
passed under the stern of the cruiser, the 
megaphone hailed them: “‘ You—will—see— 
the —en—em— y— soon—as—you—-round 
the-—point. A—fine—chance—Good luck.” 
As a matter of 





the cruiser, jetting 
the water far away. 

Once a Spanish 
gunner took a 
festive side-show 
chance at the wait- 
ing group of three 


ships. It went 
like a flash over 
the Adolphus, 


singing a wistful, 
metallic note. 
Whereupon _ the 
Adolphus broke 
hurriedly for the 
open sea, and men 
on the Holy Moses 
and the Chicken 
laughed hoarsely 
and cruelly. The 
correspondents 
had been standing 
excitedly on top 
of the pilot-house, 
but at the passing 
of the shell they 
promptly elimi- 
nated themselves by dropping with a 
thud to the deck below. The cook 


again was giving tongue. “Oh, Say, this « THEY PROMPTLY ELIMINATED THEMSELVES. ” 


won't do! I’m cursed if it will! We 
ain’t no armoured cruiser, you know. If one of 
them shells hits us —well, we finish right there. 
"Taint like as if it was our éusiness, foolin’ 
‘round within the range of them guns. There’s 
no sense in it. ‘Them other fellows don’t seem 
to mind it, but it’s their dusimess. If it’s 
your dusiness, you go ahead and do it; but 
if it ain't, you—look at that, would you?” 
The Chancellorvilie had set up a spread of 
flags, and the Holy Moses and the Chicken 
were steaming in. 


THEY on the Chancellorville sometimes could 
see invo the bay, and they perceived the 





fact, the Spanish 
gun-boats had not 
been informed of 
the presence of the 
Holy Moses and 
the Chicken off the 
bar, and they were 
just blustering 
down the bay over 
the protective 
shoals to make it 
appear that they 
scorned the Chan- 
cellorville. But 
suddenly from 
around the point 
there burst into 
view a steam- 
yacht, closely fol- 
lowed by a _ har- 
bourtug. Thegun- 
boats took one 
swift look at this 
horrible sight, and 
fled, screaming. 

Lieutenant Rei- 
gate, commanding 
the Floly Moses, 
had under his feet 
a craft that was 
capable of some 
speed, although before a solemn tribunal one 
would have to admit that she conscientiously 
belied almost everything that the contractors 
had said of her originally. Boatswain Pent, 
commanding the Chicken, was in possession 
of an utterly different kind. The Ho/y Moses 
was an antelope ; the Chicken was a man who 
could carry a piano on his back. In this race 
Pent had. the mortification of seeing his 
vessel outstripped badly. 

The entrance of the two American craft 
had a curious effect upon the shores of 
the bay. Apparently everyone had slept in 
the assurance that the Chancellorville could 
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not cross the bar, and that the Chancellorville 
was the only hostile ship. Consequently, the 
appearance of the Holy Moses and the Chicken 
created a curious and complex emotion. 
Reigate on the bridge of the Holy Moses 
laughed when he heard the bugles shrilling, 
and saw through his glasses the wee figures 
of men running hither and thither on the 
shore. It was the panic of the china when 
the bull entered the shop. The whole bay 
was bright with sun. Every detail of the 
shore was plain. From a brown hut abeam of 
the /Yo/v A/oses some little men ran out waving 
their arms and turning their tiny faces to 
look at the enemy. Directly ahead, some 
four miles, appeared the scattered white 
houses of a town, with a wharf and some 
schooners in front of it. The gun-boats were 
making for the town. There was a stone 
fort on the hill overshadowing, but Reigate 
conjectured that there was no artillery in it. 

There was a sense of something intimate 
and impudent in the minds of the Americans. 
It was like climbing over a wall and fighting 
a man in his own garden. It was not that 
they could be in any wise shaken in their 
resolve ; it was simply that the overwhelm- 
ingly Spanish aspect of things made them 
feel like gruff intruders. Like many of the 
emotions of war time, this emotion had 
nothing at all to do with war. 

Reigate’s only commissioned subordinate 
called up from the bow gun, “ May I open 
fire, sir? I think I can fetch that last one.” 

“Yes.” Immediately the six - pounder 
crashed, and in the air was the spinning 
wire noise of the flying shot. It struck so 
close to the last gun-boat that it appeared that 
the spray went aboard. The swift-handed 
men at the gun spoke of it. “Gave ’em 
a bath that time, anyhow. First one they’ve 
ever had. Dry ’em off this time, Jim.” The 
young ensign said: “Steady.” And so the 
Holy Moses raced in, firing, until the whole 
town, fort, water-front, and shipping, was as 
plain as if it had been done on paper by a 
mechanical draughtsman. The gun-boats were 
trying to hide in the bosom of the town. 
One was frantically tying-up to the wharf, 
and the other was anchoring within a hundred 
yards of the shore. The Spanish infantry, of 
course, had dug trenches along the beach, 
and suddenly the air over the Holy Moses 
sang with bullets. The shore-line thrummed 
with musketry. Also some antique shells 
screamed. 

VI. 
THE Chicken was doing her best. Pent’s 
posture at the wheei seemed to indicate that 
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her best was about thirty-four knots. In his 
eagerness he was braced as if he alone were 
taking in a 10,000-ton battleship through 
Hellgate. 

But the Chicken was not too far in the rear, 
and Pent could see clearly that he was to 
have no minor part to play. Some of the 
antique shells had struck the Holy Moses, 
and he could see the escaped steam shooting 
up from her. She lay close in-shore, and was 
lashing out with four six-pounders as if this 
was the last opportunity she would have to fire 
them. She had made the Spanish gun-boats 
very sick. A solitary gun on the one moored 
to the wharf was from time to time firing 
wildly, otherwise the gun-boats were silent. 
But the beach in front of the town was a line 
of fire. The Chicken headed for the Holy 
Moses, and, as soon as possible, the six- 
pounder in her bow began to crack at the 
gun-boat moored to the wharf. 

In the meantime the Chancellorville prowled 
off the bar, listening to the firing, anxious, 
acutely anxious, and feeling her impotency in 
every inch of her smart steel frame. And in 
the meantime the Adolphus squatted on the 
waves and brazenly waitéd for news. One 
could thoughtfully count the seconds, and 
reckon that in this second and that second a 
man had died—if one chose. But no one 
did it. Undoubtedly the spirit was that the 
flag should come away with honour, honour 
complete, perfect, leaving no loose, unfinished 
end over which the Spaniards could erect a 
monument of satisfaction, glorification. The 
distant guns boomed to the ears of the silent 
blue-jackets at their stations on the cruiser. 

The Chicken steamed up to the Aoly 
Moses and took into her nostrils the odour of 
steam, gunpowder, and burnt things. Rifle 
bullets simply streamed over them both. In 
the merest flash of time, Pent took into his 
remembrance the body of a dead quarter- 
master on the bridge of his consort. The 
two megaphones uplifted together, but Pent’s 
eager voice cried out first :— 

“ Are you injured, sir?” 

“No, not completely. My engines can 
get me out after—after we have sunk those 
gun-boats.” The voice had been utterly 
conventional, but it changed to sharpness : 
“ Go in and sink that gun-boat at anchor.” 

As the Chicken rounded the Holy Moses 
and started in-shore a man called to him from 
the depths of finished disgust. “They’re 
takin’ to their boats, sir.” Pent looked and 
saw the men of the anchored gun-boat lower 
their boats and pull like mad for shore. 

The Chichen, assisted by the Holy Moses, : 
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“THE ‘CHICKEN’ ROUNDED THE ‘HOLY MOSES 
IN-SHORK,” 


began a methodical killing of the anchored 
gun-boat. The Spanish infantry on shore 
fired frenziedly at the Chicken. Pent, giving 
the wheel to a waiting sailor, stepped out to 
a point where he could see the men at the 
guns. One bullet spanged past him and 
into the pilot-house. He ducked his head 
into the window.’ “That hit you, Murry ?” 
he inquired, with interest. 

“No, sir,” cheerfully responded the man at 
the wheel. 

Pent became very busy superintending the 
fire of his absurd battery. The anchored 
gun-boat simply would not sink. It evinced 
that unnatural stubbornness which is some- 
times displayed by inanimate objects. The 
gun-boat at the wharf had sunk as if she had 
been scuttled, but this riddled thing at anchor 
would not even take fire. Pent began to 
grow flurried—privately. He could not stay 
there for ever. Why didn’t the blessed gun- 
boat admit its destruction? Why—— 

He was at the forward gun when one of 
his engine-room force came to him, and after 
saluting, said, serenely: “The men at the 
after-gun are all down, sir.” 

It was one of those curious lifis which an en- 
listed man, without in any way knowing it, can 
give his officer. ‘The impudent tranquillity of 
the man at once set Pent to rights, and the 
man departed admiring the extraordinary 
coolness of his captain. 

The next few moments contained little but 
heat, an odour, applied mechanics, and an 
expectation of death. Pent developed a 
fervid and amazed appreciation of the 
men, his men: men he knew very well, but 
strange men. What explained them? He 


was doing his best because he was captain 
of the Chicken, and he lived or died by the 


AND STARTED 








Chicken. But what could move these 
men to watch his eye in bright antici- 
pation of his orders, and then obey 
them with enthusiastic rapidity ? What 
caused them to speak of the action as 
some kind of joke—particularly when 
they knew he could overhear them ? 
What manner of men? And he anointed 
them secretly with his fullest affection. 

Perhaps Pent did not think all this during 
the battle. Perhaps he thought it so soon 
after the battle that his full mind became 
confused as to the time. At any rate, it 
stands as an expression of his feeling. 

The enemy had gotten a field-gun down 
to the shore, and with it they began to throw 
three inch shells at the Chicken. In this war 
it was usual that the down-trodden Spaniards, 
in their ignorance, should use smokeless 
powder, while the Americans, by the power 
of the consistent, everlasting, three-ply, wire- 
woven, double-back action imbecility of a 
hay-seed Government, used powder which on 
sea and on land cried their position to 
Heaven, and, accordingly, good men got 
killed without reason. At first Pent could 
not locate the field-gun at all ; but as soon 
as he found it, he ran aft with one man and 
brought the after six-pounder again into 
action. He paid little heed to the old gun- 
crew. One was lying on his face apparently 
dead ; another was prone, with a wound in 
the chest ; while the third sat with his back 
to the deck-house holding a smitten arm. 
This last one called out, huskily, “Give it 
‘em hot, sir.” 

The minutes of the battle were either days. 
years, or they were flashes of a second. 
Once Pent, looking up, was astonished to sec 
three shell-holes in the Chicken’s funnel 
made surreptitiously, so to speak. “If we 
don’t silence that field-gun she'll sink us, 
boys.” The eyes of the man sitting with his 
back against the deck-house were looking 
from out his ghastly face at the new gun-crew. 

He spoke with the supreme laziness of a 
wounded man. “Give it ’em hot.” Pent felt 
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“Give IT'EM HoT!” 


a sudden twist of his shoulder. He was 
wounded—slightly. The anchored gun-boat 
was in flames. 
VIL. 

PENT took his little blood-stained tow-boat 
out to the Holy Moses. The yacht was 
already under way for the bay entrance. As 
they were passing out of range the Spaniards 
heroically redoubled their fire—which is 
their custom. Pent, moving busily about the 
decks, stopped suddenly at the door of the 
engine-room. His face was set and his eyes 
were steely. He spoke to one of the 
men. “ During the action I saw you 
firing at the enemy witha rifle. I told you 
once to stop, and then I saw you at it again. 
Pegging away with a rifle is no part of your 
business. I want you to understand that you 
are in trouble.” The humbled man did not 
raise his eyes from the deck. Presently the 
Holy Moses displayed an anxiety for the 
Chicken’s health. 

“One killed and four wounded, sir.” 

“ Have you enough men left to work your 
ship ?” 
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After deliberation, Pent answered : 
“No, sir.” 

** Shall I send you assistance ? ” 

“No, sir. I can get to sea all right.” 

As they neared the point they were 
edified by the sudden appearance of 
a serio-comic ally. The Chancellor- 
ville at last had been unable to stand 
the strain, and had sent in her launch 
with an ensign, five seamen, and a 
number of marksmen marines. She 
swept hot foot around the point, bent 
on terrible slaughter ; the one-pounder 
of her bow presented a formidable 
appearance. The Ho/y Moses and the 
Chicken laughed until they brought 
indignation to the brow of the young 
ensign. But he forgot it when with 
some of his men he boarded the 
Chicken to do what was possible for 
the wounded. ‘The nearest surgeon 
was aboard the Chancellorville. There 
was absolute silence on board the 
cruiser as the Holy Afoses steamed 
up to report. The blue-jackets lis- 
tened with all their ears. ‘The com- 
mander of the yacht spoke slowly 
into his megaphone: “We have— 
destroyed —thetwo—gun-boats—-sir.” 
There was a burst of confused cheer 
ing on the forecastle of the Chan- 
cellorville, but an officer’s cry quelled it. 

“ Very—good. Will—you—come 
aboard ?” 

Two correspondents were already on the 
deck of the cruiser. Before the last of the 
wounded were hoisted aboard the cruiser 
the Adolphus was on her way to Key West. 
When she arrived at that port of desolation 
Shackles fled to file the telegrams and the 
other correspondents fled to the hotel for 
clothes, good clothes, clean clothes; and 
food, good food, much food; and drink, 
much drink, any kind of drink. 

Days afterward, when the officers of the 
noble squadron received the newspapers 
containing an account of their performance, 
they looked at each other somewhat de- 
jectedly : “ Heroic assault—grand daring of 
Boatswain Pent—superb accuracy of the 
Holy Moses fire—gallant tars of the Chicken 
—their names should be remembered as 
long as America stands—terrible losses of 
the enemy——” 

When the Secretary of the Navy ultimately 
read the report of Commander Surrey, 
S.O.P., he had to prick himself with a dagger 
in order to remember that anything at all 
out of the ordinary had occurred. 














A Hundred Years Ago (1799). 


By ALFRED WHITMAN. 


[With Tilustrations from Old Prints.] 


HE year 1799 was so crowded 
with incident that, if we 
desire in any way to traverse 
the ground, brevity must be 
the watchword for each item, 
and the music must be marked 





Staccato, 

Though in the British Isles comparative 
calm succeeded the storm of the Irish Rebel- 
lion of ’98, war clouds were bursting forth 
over the Continent of Europe, Asia Minor, 


and India. The task of George III.’s 
Ministers was extremely difficult, for while 
holding the reins of affairs at home, the 
Government had to control war operations 
thousands of miles away. To keep in touch 
with the seats of war was almost impossible, 
and even the news of the two most im- 
portant victories of the year—Acre and 
Seringapatam—took three and four months, 
respectively, to reach this country. 

News papers 
formed a far less 
potent factor in 
national affairs 
then than now. 
The circulation of 
the Zimes would 
seem to us ridi- 
culously small; 
the certificate of 
issue on January 
1st modestly 
stated that “the 
number printed 
for the last two 
months has never 
been on any one 
day below 3,000, 
and has _ fluctu- 
ated from that 
number to 3,350.” 


Now, a news- 
paper is dressed 
like a shop- 


window, that its 
most attractive 
features may 
quickly catch the 
eye; but then 





ELIZABETH WOODCOCK, AS SEEN WHEN DUG OUT OF THE SNOW— 
FEBRUARY 10TH, 1799. 


there was very little display of news, and, 
consequently, events of importance might 
easily escape attention. The most sensa- 
tional heading was in the same type as 
that of a theatrical performance or a meet- 
ing of the Common Council, and even for 
such a momentous event as the fall of 
Seringapatam, it was simply— 
CAPTURE or SERINGAPATAM, 


AND 
DEATH or TIPPOO. 

The Zimes of 1799 was a four-page sheet, 
with four columns to a page. Two of the 
pages were devoted to advertisements, and 
the other two chiefly contained foreign intel- 
ligence (especially French), Parliamentary 
reports, and news on the progress of the war 
on sea and land. The price of the paper 
was sixpence. 

The first few days of January were bitterly 
cold. Then followed a brief spell of mild 
weather about the 
12th, followed by 
a return to frost 
at the end of the 
month. At the 
Queen’s Drawing 
Room on the 31st, 
“‘owing to the 
severity of the 
weather very few 
of the nobility 
were present”; 
and at the Mas- 
querade at the 
Opera House 
there were scarcely 
five hundred pre- 
sent, while “the 
house was most 
insufferably cold.” 


So general and 
heavy was the 
snow that mail 


coaches were two 
days late in reach- 
ing the Metropolis. 
The first illustra- 
tion shows us Eliza- 
beth Woodcock in 
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the attitude in which she was discovered when 
dug out of the snow on February 10th. She 
had lost her wayin returning homefrom market 
to Impington, near Cambridge, on Saturday, 
February 2nd, and so for eight days had 
been buried in snow, which was 7ft. deep. 
She, however, retained her senses during this 
time, and for sustenance had eaten of the 


snow. As a ballad of the period says, with a 
strange mixture of the ludicrous and the 
pathetic : 


For she was all froze in with frost, 
Eight days and nights, poor soul! 
But when they gave her up for lost, 
They found her down the hole. 
Ah, well-a-day ! 
She recovered from the immediate effects of 
this adventure, but died about five months 
later. 

Though no soul-stirring victory was achieved 
on the high seas, there were many instances 
of single combats, resulting in the ships falling 
sometimes into the hands of the English, 
and at others into those of the French. 
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guns and seventy men. A fierce struggle 
ensued for nearly two hours, during which 
the English captain (Mortlock) lashed his 
vessel to one of the French, and the French- 
men boarded the English boat and were 
beaten off again ; and eventually the French 
boats sheered off and sought shelter in their 
own ports. But not before Captain Mortlock 
had received wounds from which he died at 
Portsmouth on the 11th, “a few minutes 
after receiving a letter of thanks, sent him by 
the Lords of the Admiralty, for his very 
gallant conduct.” 

A few words must suffice for the doings of 
Parliament. It was in 1799 that the first 
debates occurred on the subject of a. legisla- 
tive union with Ireland, as a means of 
drawing the two peoples more closely 
together, and of preventing a_ recurrence 
of the deplorable events of the previous 
summer ; and it was in this year that members 
came to be called Unionists and Separatists. 

On January 22nd George III. sent a 





ENGAGEMENT OF THE “‘ WOLVERENE” GUN-VESSEL WITH TWO FRENCH LUGGERS— 
JANUARY 4TH, 1799. 


In March we read of ships captured by the 
French ; and “during the months of August, 
September, and October, sixty-six vessels, 
mostly British, were carried into Calais and 
Boulogne by privateers belonging to those 
towns.” Against these reverses we have the 
brilliant capture of the Dutch squadron, in 
August, by Admiral Mitchell, and the second 
illustration portrays the encounter on January 
4th between the Wolverene gun-vessel (which 
had left the Downs on January 2nd for a 
cruise off the French coast), and two French 
luggers. The combined strength of the 
French was thirty guns and two hundred and 
eighty men, while on our side were twelve 


message to Parliament recommending the 
Union, and, shortly after, favourable resolu- 
tions proposed by Pitt were carried by large 
majorities. Sheridan stoutly opposed the 
motions, and was replied to in an eloquent 
speech by Canning. In the Irish House of 
Commons a spirited debate occurred on 
January 22nd, when there was a majority of 
two in favour of the Union; but two days 
later an adverse majority of five was obtained, 
and Dublin was illuminated to celebrate the 
result. The discussion then changed its 
venue from Parliament to the Irish public 
platform, and as time went on the opposi- 
tion became less severe, The next illustra- 
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tion gives us one of the many caricatures 
that were issued in connection with this pro- 
posed change in the Constitution. 

One other event in Parliament must not be 
omitted. A few months ago the public mind 
was much agitated upon the question of the 
suppression of Sunday newspapers. A coun- 
terpart to this agitation was to be found in the 
House of Commons in 1799. On 29th May, 
Lord Belgrave “ brought in a Bill for prohibit- 
ing the sale and circulation of papers on the 
Lord’s Day,” and it was read a first time ; 
but when the 
measure came up 
for second reading 
on June trth it 
was thrown out 
by forty votes 
against twenty 
SIX. 

In the field of 
sport there were 
many wagers and 
matches, but the 
event far excellence 
of the year, and 
the one that was 
being continually 
referred to, was the 
horse-race on Easter 
Monday _ between 
Hambletonian 
and Diamond for 
three thousand 
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guineas. The event drew together the greatest 
concourse of people ever seen at Newmarket. 
“The company occupied not only every bed 
to be procured in that place, but Cambridge 
and every town and village within twelve or 
fifteen miles was also thronged with visitors.” 
The race was an even and a fair one, and 
Hambletonian, the winner, was the better 
horse of the two. The course (more than four 
miles) was almost straight, and the race was 
won in eight minutes and a half. We give a 
view of the race at the finishing post. 





THE RACE BETWEEN HAMDLETONIAN AND DIAMOND—EASTER MONDAY, 1799- 

















A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (1799). 


We must now turn to more serious matters. 
The grand object of Napoleon in his expedi- 
tion to Egypt was to strike a blow at 
England’s commerce in the East, and to 
further his end he opened negotiations with the 
disaffected Princes of India—Tippoo Sahib 
being the principal. Tippoo, on his side, was 
equally anxious to expel the British from 
Indian soil, and by February, 1799, events 
had reached the point where Earl Mornington 
(the Governor-General) had to abandon all 
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covered among the dead at the water gate. 
The next day he was buried, with military 
honours, in the Royal mausoleum. This vastly 
important victory, by which the English 
became masters of Mysore, is well shown in 
the accompanying print. As soon as the city 
was taken, Major Allen, accompanied by two 
other officers, entered Tippoo’s palace with 
a flag of truce, and brought away Tippoo’s 
two sons and took them at once to the 
English camp. 








THE TAKING OF SERINGAPATAM.—MAY 4TH, 1790 


hope of an amicable settlement and push 
forward his forces. After several preliminary 
actions, Tippoo fell back upon Seringapatam, 
his capital, the siege of which began on 
April 5th. For the assault, which took place on 
May 4th, General Baird (who had previously 
been a prisoner in the city) was in command, 
and one o'clock was the time arranged for 
the attack. The troops crossed the River 
Cavery under a heavy fire, and lost many of 
the foremost party in the initial struggle of 
making a breach in the fortress ; but in less 
than seven minutes the British colours were 
floating on the walls. Baird then divided his 
army into two divisions, and forcing the enemy 
back point by point eventually compelled 
them to turn and endeavour to escape. Tippoo 
himself could not be found until the even- 
ing, when, by torchlight, his body was dis- 
Vol. xviii.—93. 


But the severest blow to Napoleon, which 
altogether dissipated his Oriental dreams, fell 
a fortnight later at Acre. He had realized 
that neither the English nor the Turks would 
permit him an undisturbed possession of 
Egypt, so he moved his forces along the coast 
of Syria with the object of attacking the forts 
of Acre. Several towns fell into his hands 
en route, but, with the substantial aid rendered 
to the Turks by Sir Sidney Smith and his 
men, Acre offered a stubborn resistance. 
For sixty days the besieged city defied all the 
attempts of Napoleon—for with Smith’s 
squadron in support, the Turks were able to 
repel all attacks ; and at last, on May 2oth, 
Napoleon was compelled to raise the siege 
and retreat, leaving all his heavy artillery 
behind him. Upon arriving once more in 
Egypt, Napoleon handed over the command 
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SIR SIDNEY SMITH DEFENDING 


of the army to General Kléber, and, by 
sailing close to the North African coast, 
managed to elude the vigilance of the 
English squadron and gain the shores of 
France. Sir Sidney Smith, defending the 
breach at Acre, is shown herewith. 

Coming back again to England and to the 
City of London, we note that in the fore- 
ground of our illustration of the Royal Ex- 
change and Bank 


THE BREACH AT ACRE-—MAY 20TH, 


1799- 


In September, while “ draining the basin 
in St. James’s Square, the workmen found 
many curious articles which villainy, to 
conceal its guilt, had committed to that place. 
The most singular of these were the keys of 
Newgate, together with a quantity of chains 
and fetters, which it is well known were stolen 
at the time that prison was burnt down, 
during the Gordon Riots in 1780.” 





of England, as it 
appeared in 1799, 
can be recognised 
the spot where in 
a little while will 
be the terminus of 


the City Electric 
Railway. Such an 
advance in the 
world’s progress 
never entered the 
minds of the wisest 
men of 1799. In 
this year a deep 


well, centuries old, 
was discovered 
“whilelowering the 
pavement opposite 
the front gate of 
the Royal Ex- 


” 
c hange. THE ROVAL 
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THE GREAT VOLUNTEER REVIEW IN HYDE PARK-——JUNE 4TH, 1799. 


The Volunteer movement, inaugurated in 
1798, showed no signs of abatement during 
1799, but quite the opposite; and reviews 
and presentations of colours were of continual 
occurrence. The great review of 8,193 
effective men in Hyde Park by George III. 
on his birthday (June 4th) was vividly re- 
called by the centenary celebration, under 
the Prince of Wales, last July, so we need 
not describe it here, but will simply give an 
illustration of the event, after a picture by 
Sir Robert Ker Porter, which is little known. 
Heavy rain fell in the early morning, and the 


day was marred by an exceedingly high 
wind; but otherwise the function was 
the most brilliant success. On July 4th 
the King reviewed the Volunteer corps 
of Surrey, on Wimbledon Common, and 
on August 1st those of Kent at Lord 
Romney’s seat near Maidstone. On _ this 
latter occasion the Royal Family left Kew at 
5.30 a.m., and, reaching the review ground 
about midday, the manceuvres commenced. 
At the conclusion of the review the entire 
company, including 5,319 Volunteers, sat 
down to a sumptuous a/ fresco dinner, as 





BANQUET TO THE KENTISH VOLUNTEERS AT LORD ROMNEY'S SEAT, NEAR MAIDSTONE—AUGUST IST, 1799 
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represented in our illustration; and about six 
o'clock, “after being refreshed with coffee,” 
the King and Royal Family set off for 
London. 

The fashions of the day were frequently 
described in the newspapers, where minute 
descriptions were given of the dresses worn 





SATIRE ON THE FASHIONS OF 1799. 


at Royal functions, including the earrings, 
head-dresses, and buckles. We here show 
the fashions for both sexes, as seen through 
the exaggerated vision of the caricaturist. 

Duels were of almost daily occurrence, 
and one contemplated between Sir John 
Orde and Earl St. Vincent, because the 
latter had given a command in the Mediter- 
ranean to Lord Nelson, a junior officer, was 
only frustrated by the interference of the 
authorities. But the most amusing duel of 
the year took place at Dublin on March 7th, 
when two gentlemen met in Phoenix Park. 
Principals, seconds, surgeons, and all the 
apparatus of combat were ready, “when a 
gang of unpolished rebels appeared, stripped 
the combatants of their arms, watches, cash, 
etc., and sent them home perfectly recon- 
ciled to each other.” 

The necessities of life were exceptionally 
dear, and this was particularly so with bread 
and coal. On January ist bread was 
84d. the quartern loaf, but as the year 
advanced so the price steadily rose, until on 
December 4th it reached 1s. 34d. Owing 
to the weather (it was inclement most of the 
year), and to the dangers of sea transport, 
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there were occasions when scarcely any coal 
was to be obtained in the Port of London. 
On April 2nd the price per chaldron was 
6os. in the Pool and 67s. delivered to house- 
holders ; while on the 12th there was only 
one ship-load at market, which realized five 
guineas a chaldron. Whether the dearness of 
provisions meant 
large profits for the 
shopkeepers we do 
not know ; but we 


find that ‘ Mr. 
Newman, the 
grocer of Fen- 


church Street, 
whodied in March, 
bequeathed up- 
wards of one 
hundred thousand 
pounds to each of 
his daughters.” 

May Day was 
celebrated in 
London with the 
usual _ festivities, 
and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Montagu, 
the founder of 
the literary society 
of “Blue Stock- 
ings,” gave her 
annual entertain- 
ment of roast beef and plum-pudding to 
the chimney-sweepers in the court-yard of 
her house in Portman Square, in commemo- 
ration (so the apocryphal story ran) of her 
once having found a boy of her own, or that 
of a relative, among the fraternity. Unfor- 
tunately, from among the crowd, some pick- 
pockets were arrested. Ballooning had its 
place among the year’s events, by the death 
of Stephen Montgolfier (August 17th), the 
inventor of air-balloons. Besides, there was 
a successful descent from a parachute at 
Paris by Garnerin, a celebrated aeronaut 
(June 22nd), and a Parisian lady named 
Labrosse (October) was equally successful 
with a descent at the garden of Tivoli. 
“The spectators were véry numerous, and 
felt a great degree of anxiety for the success 
of this rash attempt.” 

One theatrical item must be mentioned. 
On September 23rd, at Weymouth, at the 
conclusion of his annual holiday, “ the King 
went to the theatre to see the farce of ‘ The 
Lyar,’ after which he set off in his travelling 
coach for town.” How irresistibly this calls 
to mind the famous modern play by Mr 
Henry Arthur Jones ! 




















ANDERING through the old 
city of Rheims one sultry 
summer evening, I had lighted 
upon an_ insignificant little 
café in the neighbourhood of 
the station, and had sat me 
down to have a cool “ bock” and a smoke. 
At the next table to mine sat a group of two 
or three workmen, seemingly connected with 
the railway, more especially one of them, 
whose smoky blouse and not over - clean 
visage proclaimed him as an engine-driver ; in 
fact, as I looked at him I remembered having 
noticed him on the foot-plate of the engine 
that had drawn my train from Méziéres to 
Rheims the previous day. 

I think it was the request on my part for 
a light, or something equally trivial, that first 
caused me to enter into conversation with 
my neighbours ; but certain it was that before 
long we had drifted into a subject that is 
rather a dangerous one to touch upon, even 
now, with a Frenchman: the subject of the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

“Ah, yes, monsieur,” said one of the 
men, “I well remember the coming of the 
Prussians into Rheims, though I was but a 
lad at the time. It was early in the after- 
noon of September the 5th, a few days after 
the Battle of Sedan. I was lounging about 
in the streets when I heard the clatter of 
horse-hoofs, and sure enough four Prussian 
soldiers came riding into the city. Ma foi, 
how we hissed them !” 

“What did they do?” 

“Oh, they bought some food at a con- 





















An INCIDENT OF THE PRUSSIAN 
ADVANCE ON PARIS. 


By Vicror L. WHITECHURCH. 


fectioner’s. One old man tried to stop them 
by taking hold of a horse bridle. The 
soldier struck him with a pistol, but he would 
not let go. Then he shot him through the 
arm. ‘They galloped off directly afterwards, 
and a shot was fired at them. In a few 
hours, though, we had twenty-five thousand 
soldiers, with the King of Prussia at their 
head, quartered upon us.” 

“ How long did they stay ?” 

“Oh, they left immediately. They were 
marching on to Paris, nothing seemed to 
stand in their way.” 

“Except old Pierre Cournet,” said the 
man I had guessed to be an engine-driver, 
taking his cigar from his lips reflectively. 

“ Ah, but that is true,” remarked the other, 
adding, as he and a third man who had not 
spoken rose to go, “Monsieur should ask 
Jean Martin to tell him the story—he is not 
on duty for another hour yet.” 

Left alone with Jean Martin, I begged 
leave to replenish his glass of ordinary wine 
with a bottle of Burgundy, offered him a 
more fragrant cigar than the one he had 
been smoking, and, in return, drew the 
following extraordinary narrative from him : 

“No, monsieur, I was not in the army at 
the time of the war, and it is no story of a 
soldier that I am going to tell you. True, I 
served afterwards, as every man must do in 
France, but then I was only eighteen, and 
yet, although so young, was already a fireman 
on this very same line where now I drive a 
locomotive. 

“T had only been fireman fora few months 
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before the war broke out. The driver of the 
engine to which I was attached at the time of 
which I am speaking was an old man named 
Pierre Cournet. We were running trains 
between Rheims and Mézitres, and, therefore, 
were in close touch with the first great battle- 
field of the war. I shall never forget that 
terrible time. Every sort of vehicle we had 
on the line was used for carrying troops. We 
took over 20,000 men from Rethel to 
Mézitres, men belonging to Marshal 
MacMahon’s army, and among them were 
Pierre Cournet’s two sons. 

“They had just time on reaching Mézitres 
to run to the engine and bid their father fare- 
well, for he happened to be driving the very 
train by which they travelled, when the 
bugle-call tore them away from him—tore 
them away for ever. For only a few days 
afterwards the sword of a Uhlan and the 
bullet of a Prussian needle-gun claimed the 
lives of Pierre Cournet’s two sons in the 
awful fight of Sedan. 

“When the news was brought to him he 
almost went mad. He swore he would turn 
franc-tireur and be revenged ten-fold for 
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and did not surrender for some weeks, but 
the railway communication was cut off. We 
tried to get down there with some stores, but 
our train fell into the hands of the Prussians 
at a station about twenty kilométres this side 
of Méziéres. 

“ Then it was that Pierre Cournet’s patience 
was put to the test. A great, bearded 
Prussian officer came on the foot-plate and 
addressed him in broken French. 

“* Vou will take this train back to Rethel, 
after we have loaded it with cannon and 
ammunition. You understand ?’ 

“*T will not,’ replied Cournet, trembling 
with fury. ‘I will not take your cursed guns 
one inch towards Paris.’ 

“ *Oh, very well,’ replied the officer, calmly 
drawing out his watch and making a sign to 
some of his soldiers to come near. ‘I will 
give you two minutes to decide. If you 
refuse, why then you will be shot instantly—I 
have no more time to waste on you. I would 
not even give you this chance, only there 
are no engineers with me, and I have no 
one who can drive a locomotive.’ 

“He stood, watch in hand, and the old 








their deaths. engine - driver, 
Ah, monsieur pale with fury, 
knows well he stood beside 
was not the him. I watched 
only parent in Pierre Cour- 
France who net’s face. For 
made such the first half 
threats, and minute it was 
carried them still, with a set 
out, too! And purpose ; then 


Pierre Cournet 
would assur- 
edly have 
carried his out 
but for that 
which  hap- 
pened. 

“We were 
at Rethel when 
the news came. 
Our country- 
men were 
flying in every 
direction, and 
the railway was 
falling métre 
by métre into 
the hands of 
the enemy. 
Méziéres _ still 


remained in 
possession of 
French, 


the 






“HE STOOD, WATCH IN HAND.” 


a gleam of light 
seemed to flash 
into his eyes, 
and his lips 
parted in a smile. 
He had. changed 
his mind. 

“‘Very well,’ he 
said, as the Prussian 
closed his watch with 
asnap. ‘I will drive the 
engine for you.’ 

“*Good!’ said the 
officer. ‘ But if you think 
you're going to play any 
tricks you're mistaken, 
for see here !’ 

“He called to two of 
his men, who came on to 
the foot-plate, and gave 
them some _ instructions 
in German. Each of 
them drew a pistol. 

















“ ¢ Now,’ he added to Pierre Cournet, in 
French, ‘these soldiers have orders to shoot 
you and your young friend on the very 
slightest suspicion of trickery, and as one of 
them understands French, you'd better be 
careful what you say. And now, while we 
load the train, you get your engine to the 
other end and be ready to start.’ 

“Pierre Cournet shrugged his shoulders 
and told me to get down and uncouple the 
locomotive and to work the points so that he 
could shunt it to the reverse end of the train. 
I did so, one of the soldiers accompanying 
me and keeping guard over me all the time. 
We had been running from Rethel tender 
first, so now the engine stood in its right 
position, smoke-jack in front. I coupled her 
to the train. 

“It was nearly two hours before we were 
ready to start, and during that time we 
watched the Prussians get six guns on to as 
many trucks and fill all the available waggons 
with ammunition. There were two old third- 
class carriages at the rear end of the train, 
and some fifty artillerymen were ordered into 
these. Finally, the officer who had spoken 
to us before came up, and dismissed one of 
our guards, taking his place instead. 

“*T shall travel with you,’ he said, cocking 
his pistol, ‘and see that all goes right. Besides, 
I am not sure yet how far we shall go. Now 
then, start !’ 

“T had set the points to bring the train on 
to the up-line. Cournet laid his hand on the 
regulator, there were a few sonorous puffs, 
and we were off. 

“I knew by my companion’s face that he 
meant to do something desperate before our 
journey was over. He had given me one 
sharp, questioning glance that seemed to 
mean, ‘Will you help me?’ and I had 
nodded in reply, though what his plans were 
I could not guess. Still, I determined that, if 
need be, I would strike a blow against the 
hated Prussians. 

“We had gone a few kilométres, and were 
getting up a fair speed, when the mouth of 
a tunnel loomed ahead. I saw a strange 
expression flit across Cournet’s face, and I 
think the Prussian officer must have noticed 
it too, for he said a few words in German to 
the soldier, and the latter grasped me by the 
neck just as we entered the tunnel, while at 
the same moment I felt the cold ring of his 
pistol-barrel pressing against my forehead. 
The gfficer had seized Cournet in the same 
manner, and if the old driver thought he was 
going to do anything in the tunnel he was 
mistaken. When we were through our 
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guards released their hold. We went on. 
Presently a smile of triumph shone in Pierre 
Cournet’s face, instead of the disappointed 
look he had worn as we emerged from the 
tunnel. I felt instinctively that the moment 
of action was arriving. 

“*Get me a spanner, Jean!’ said the 
driver, quietly ; ‘a bolt is loose.’ 

“T opened the tool chest and took one 
out. The officer’s suspicions were aroused 
in a moment, and he levelled his pistol at 
Cournet as the latter took the spanner. But 
Cournet only smiled contemptuously, and 
began tightening a nut, saying to me: ‘ More 
coal, Jean.’ 

“T took up the heavy shovel and put a 
few loads on the fire, my guard handling his 
pistol in a menacing manner all the time. 
Evidently the slightest movement on our part 
was being watched with scrupulous jealousy. 
What was the driver going to do? I asked 
myself this question as I looked ahead through 
the weather-glasses after putting on a third 
shovelful of coal. We were rushing along a 
high embankment now, and travelling at a 
much greater pace than we usually went. In 
a few seconds we should be rounding a very 
sharp curve, but Cournet did not seem in- 
clined to slacken speed. He was still engaged 
in screwing up the nut. 

“T was just turning towards the tender 
again for more coal, when a sudden swerve 
told me we had left the straight and were 
rounding the curve. At that very moment 
Pierre Cournet, his back towards the officer, 
with a very quick movement of his wrist 
struck the glass tube of the water-gauge with 
his spanner and sprang on one side. 

“In an instant a cloud of steam and a jet 
of scalding water poured forth on to the foot- 
plate, blinding and burning us ; at the same 
moment two sharp reports rang out, and I 
heard Pierre Cournet shout, ‘Strike him, 
Jean !’ 

“T was quick to take it in. _ Notwithstand- 
ing what had happened, I never lost my nerve 
for a moment; in fact, the breaking of the 
water-gauge was no new experience to me, 
though this was the first time it had not 
happened accidentally. My shovel was 
already half poised in the air, and I brought 
it down with all my might on the Prussian 
soldier’s head. Reeling backward he fell off 
the foot-plate, rolled down the embankment, 
and I saw him no more. 

“ Meanwhile Pierre Cournet had not been 
idle. With a second blow of his weapon he 
had felled the officer immediately after the 
latter had fired his pistol, and the big 





“TWO SHARP REPORTS RANG OUT.” 


Prussian lay unconscious at our feet. All 
this was but the work of a few seconds, but 
I shall remember that terrible little fight in 
the midst of the scalding steam as long as I 
live. 

“The next moment the fearless old driver 
had rushed to the broken gauge, and, scald- 
ing his hands severely in the attempt, had 
turned off the steam and water-taps. Once 
more the foot-plate was clear. But this was 
by no means all. There was a terrible plan 
formed in Pierre Cournet’s brain that day, 
and he worked it out to the bitter end. 

“We were now beginning to rush down 
an incline, at the end of which, on the level, 
was a long tunnel. The old driver turned 
to me: 

“*Go back,’ he cried, 
and uncouple the engine. 
can’t you ?’ 

“*Tll do it!’ I shouted. 


‘over the coals, 
You can do it, 


We were only 
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working with ordinary 
chain - couplings, and I 
knew these would be slack 
as we ran down-hill. 

“In ten seconds I was 
behind the tender, astride 
one of the buffers, stoop- 
ing down and separating 
the loose chain dangling 
between the tender and 
the leading truck. Then 
I clambered back over the 
coals to the foot-plate. I 
found Pierre Cournet 
slackening speed with his 
hand on the regulator. 

“Tie him up,’ he ex- 
claimed, with a glance at 
the officer. ‘He’s com- 
ing to.’ 

“There was a piece of 
rope in the tool chest, and 
I tied the Prussian’s arms 
securely behind his back, 
making the end of the rope 
fast to a ring in the foot- 


plate. Hardly had I done 
so when we entered the 
tunnel. 


“We were running very 
slowly now. Although un- 
coupled, the momentum 
given it by the incline had 
kept the train close behind 
our engine, and, of course, 
its leading buffers were 
still touching our rear ones, 
because, by slowing his 
engine, Pierre Cournet had been checking 
the speed of the train behind. 

“In the middle of the tunnel we stopped 
dead for a moment. 

“¢ Good,’ said Cournet, as he immediately 
opened the regulator once more ; ‘ it is level 
here, and the train will stay in the tunnel 
until—until—but you shall see for yourself, 
Jean. Mon Dieu, grant that I may hold 
out !’ 

“Out of the tunnel into the bright day- 
light we rushed with great speed. Still I 
had no idea of what Cournet meant to do. 

“*Put on th® brakes,’ he shouted as he 
shut off the steam. ‘Quick and hard, my 
son !’ 

“We came to a standstill about three- 
quarters of a kilométre from the tunnel’s 
mouth. It was a perfectly straight bit of 
line, and, looking back, I could see the black 
entrance behind us 




















“ «Get off, Jean,’ said the driver. 

“ He was reversing the gear of the engine 
now, and it seemed to me that it cost hima 
great effort to pull the lever over the sector. 
Then came another voice, that of the 
Prussian officer. He had come to. 

“*For God’s sake, what are you going to 
do ?’ he asked. 

“* Going to do? Why, send you back to 
your friends as fast as we can. Adieu, 
monsieur—a speedy and safe journey to you 

and the journey ends in the tunnel!’ 

“So saying, he opened the regulator to the 
full, and sprang from the foot-plate to my 
side as the great engine began to move 
backwards, along the line we had come, 
towards the tunnel. It was some moments 
before I grasped the horror of the thing. 
Then, as I saw the locomotive hastening 
away from us, gathering fresh speed every 
moment as it neared the dark opening of 
the tunnel, I realized the awful nature of 
Cournet’s revenge. 
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The next few seconds seemed like hours, but 
at last, straining every nerve, we heard a 
dull, muffled sound from the direction of the 
tunnel, followed by a deep, growling roar. 
Then all was quiet. 

“TI turned to Pierre Cournet. He had 
released his hold on me and had sunk on 
the grass by the side of the line. His face 
was an ashen grey, and for the first time I 
noticed a streak of red running down his 
blouse. 

“Why, you are wounded !’ I said. 

“* Ves,’ he gasped. ‘ He hit me when he 
fired; I hardly thought I could have lasted 
it out—but—but—I have not died too soon 
—good-bye, Jean—escape quickly—Ah !’ 

“In a second or two it was over, and I 
was running for my life through the wood by 
the side of the line—for my life, I say, because 
i knew the country round was infested with 
Prussians, and it might have been difficult 
to give an account of myself had I been 
captured. 









““ THEY ARE CAUGHT LIKE MICE IN A TRAP.” 


“He grasped me by the arm. I think he 
had gone mad for the moment. 

* *See,’ he cried, ‘ André and Jacquet will 
be avenged by their father. They are caught 
like mice in a trap, and all their guns and 
ammunition will be destroyed. Ah, it has 
nearly reached the tunnel !’ 

“ Horror-struck, I watched the locomotive 
until at length it disappeared into the dark 
aperture, and the white steam rolled in 
cloudy columns from the tunnel’s mouth. 


Vol. xviii. —94. 


* Afterwards? Oh, 
they thought it was a 
strategy of some 
French engineers, this 
blowing up of the 
tunnel.* For blown 
foilém_ up it was. Probably 

the engine crashing 

into the first truck 

that was full of shells 
caused the explosion. But the whole train 
was buried, and with it the bodies of the 
Prussian artillerymen. 

“And now I must wish monsieur good- 
night, for it is nearly time for me to take my 
train to Mézitres. Without doubt my journey 
will be less exciting than the one I have 
recounted.” 


* Several railway tunnels on the lines which the French 
knew would prove useful to the Prussians in their advance on 
Paris were purposely blown up. 
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By GEORGE 


i. 
O, sir; I will not!” 

It was Jack Armstrong 
who said that through his 
teeth, and when he came to 
“not,” he brought his fist 
down with a thump on my 

study table which made the pewter inkstand 
hop, and several black splashes appeared 
among my papers. 

“Well, don’t,” I growled, as I snatched up 
the blotting-pad and applied it here and there. 

“Very sorry, old fellow,” he cried, apolo- 
getically ; “ but it’s enough to make any man 
fly out. Only six months ago Chipping 
Woodham was a little red-brick paradise—an 
Eden to which we were all drawn.” 

“From the weakness and wickedness of 
London, Jack.” 

“ Right, old boy. 
to charm.” 

“ Dinners attracted not.” 

“A feeling of goodness crept over one.” 
“Sort of pristine innocency.” 
“ Yes, and we grew our begonias.” 
* Or roses.” 
“Yes, or cocoa-nutted our beds fibrously.” 
* And hurried back from Town’s tempta- 





The clubs had ceased 
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tions, to be sweet and nice in the bosoms of 
our families.” 

“Chipping Woodham was an_ earthly 
Paradise which beat William Morris’s into 
fits, till that unlucky day half a year ago when 
your wife took mine up to hear that Jezebel 
lecture on Woman’s position in the world.” 

“Oh, come, I like that!” I cried. “ Why, 
it was Mrs. Armstrong who brought the 
tickets here, and asked my wife to go with 
her.” 

“ Scribe, my dear boy,” said my visitor, 
stretching out his hand, with the tears in his 
eyes ; “don’t, don’t, old chap. You and | 
must not quarrel over minutiz in the face of 
such a peril—such a horror as the one which 
threatens to wreck the happiness of every 
domestic circle in this once happy place. Say 
it was Ponderosa, then; I give way. Let's 
both give way to everything in the face of 
this poison which is permeating our women’s 
brains. Look at them—so sweet, so beau- 
tiful, but one and all taking the infection. 
See what they are doing! Congresses 
meetings—conferences — minutes—agenda 
the whole bag of tricks; and my sweet, soft, 
plump, pink, baby-faced, ponderous Rosa 
chairman.” 



























“Charwoman,” I said, correctively. 

‘*T would rather she was,” he cried. “ But 
no, sir; I read it down at the end of a report 
—chairman. My once loving, domestic wife 
a chairman !” 

“ And mine secretary,” I said, sadly. 

“Scribe, old man, it’s enough to make our 
ancestors rise from their graves.” 

“T don’t know about that,” I said. “It’s 
only a fad, though, and it will wear itself 
out.” 

“Tt won’t, old man, 
“it’s getting worse. 
lived to see it! 
Woman rising 
up—bless her! 

to release 
herself from 
what they call 
their state of 
thraldom.” 

“My wife 
calls it serf- 
dom,” I said, 
bitterly. 

“ T don’t care 
what they call 
it,” cried Jack, 
bubbling up 
redly and be- 
ginning to boil 
over again with 
his fist. 

“Mind my 
ink!” I cried. 

“Hang your 
ink!” he roared. 
“T tell you ’m 
wound up, and 
I won’t stand it. 
Do I look the 


” cried Jack, excitedly ; 
Oh, that I should have 
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roughly as you did about Mrs. Scribe being 
kept to leeward. Ha! what a dear; sweet 
woman she was !” he sighed. 

“Is, Jack, 1s,” I said correctively, again. 
*‘ With all her faults, I love her still.” 

“T’m just as bad, old man. Poor Rosa! 
I loved her when she was soft and young 
and gentle, and I love her still, though she 
did bring the machine down with a bump at 


sixteen stone when I weighed her last. Poor 
Ponderosa ! ” 
“Look here, old fellow,” I said; “ that’s a 


bad joke, and your wife won’t be best pleased 
if she ever hears 
you have given 
her such a nick- 
name.” 

“Serve her 
right. See how 
she sits upon 
me now, Scribe, 
old man,” he 
cried, raising 
his voice ; “ it’s 
crushing, and 
once for all I'll 
ee 

* No, don’t, 
Jack; it’s of 
no use to fight 
against this 
trouble, I tell 
you. Keep cool, 
and let them 
gradually see 
how ridiculous 
they are making 
themselves. 
Force and blus- 
ter will not do 
it. The trouble 
must be met 





sort of man to 
lay my head 
against the wall 
and make a mark on the panel like Mr. 
Jellyby ?” 

“No, old fellow, you do not,” I said, 
emphatically ; “but don’t quarrel. It’s of 
no good. The women—bless ’em all—will 
soon get over this crank and come back to 
the horrible state of serfdom in which they 
have always languished, and we shall be 
happy once more.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, sarcastically, “poor 
wretches, in which they had every blessed 
thing we could get for them, every sou we 
could scrape together. Talk about Hamlet’s 
father: he never thought half so much about 
the wind visiting his Gertrude’s face too 


**IT WON'T, OLD MAN,’ SAID JACK, EXCITEDLY ; 





‘T's GETTING WORSE,’ ” 


with guile.” 
“Think so?” 
“IT do. We want something which will 
waken them up to the true fact that woman’s 
place in the world is naturally different to 
man’s. They know it at heart—bless ’em! 
—but these disappointed spinsters, and cranky 
wives who have set themselves the task of 
righting their sex, as they call it, have quite 
turned their heads. There, have a pipe, old 
fellow. It will all come right in the end.” 
Jack Armstrong took a very black pipe 
from his pocket, scraped out the bowl with his 
knife, and began thoughtfully to fill it from 
my jar. I did the same. The next minute 
we were smoking calmly on either side of the 
fire, chatting softly about the dear bairns and 
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their ways, and the way the women’s move- 
ment affected them, Jack Armstrong growing 
calmer and more resigned, till he suddenly 
said, with a sigh :— 

“Rosa began smoking the other night.” 

“ What ?” 

“Fact, old man.” 

Then, with his frank, bluff face wrinkling 
all over, he took his pipe from his lips and 
began to shake with inward mirth. 

“What is it ?” I said. 

“ Made her giddy as a nag with the 
megrims,” he cried, choking with laughter ; 
“but she wouldn’t own to it. Said it was 
the—ho, ho, ho, ho! you'll never believe 
it—the salmon, and the weather ; but she 
had to leave off.” 

I laughed too, but I winced, for I knew of 
the existence of a box of cigarettes, about 
the thickness of straws, which lay on my 
wife’s writing-table. 

“Your wife never made such a fool of 
herself as that, old man,” said Armstrong. 

“Well, I don’t know about a woman 
making a fool of herself by smoking,” I 
said, rather haughtily. “Carlyle’s mother 
smoked.” 

* Yes, and nice she must have looked, with 
her old clay pipe,” said Armstrong. “I say, 
though, old man ”—there was a deep chuckle 
—* it did make poor Ponderosa look white 

and yellow,” he added, with another sigh, 
and he slowly laid down his pipe. 

“ What's the matter?” I said. 

“1 dunno,” he replied, quietly. “I’m afraid 
smoking’s a bad habit. I think I shall give 
it up.” 

“ What!” I cried, looking at him aghast. 

“Yes, old man,” he continued, sadly. “I 
never saw smoke in that light before. Where 
there’s smoke there’s fire, they say, and I 
don’t want all the old pleasant time to be 
burned out.” 

I looked at him wonderingly—he seemed 
all at once so changed. 

“ Then there’s the club!” he said. 

“What about it?” I cried. “ Hang it all! 
there’s peace there. We have that to our- 
selves.” 

“At present,” said Jack, dismally ; “ but 
it’s coming, if we don’t check it. They'll 
take it by storm one of these days.” 

“Never!” I cried, defiantly. “It is our 
innermost work—our keep that we shall hold 
to the last.” 

“ Till the walls come down,” said Jack. 

“Yes, and bury us in the ruins,” I 
cried. 

“And then the new woman’ll come and 
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sit upon ’em and smile. Scribe, old chap, 
I think I shall give up the club.” 

“John Armstrong,” I replied, “you had 
better see a doctor. This sounds like in- 
cipient brain softening.” 

“ Very likely,” he said. 
one. That Jezebel, as you called her— 

“ No—you!” 

“ Both of us, then 
women into joining that club of hers. 
derosa is a vice-president.” 

“1 know,” I said, grimly. 


“They’ve started 


” 


has inveigled all the 
Pon- 


“Yes, vice-president of a lady’s club. 
She’s proud of it, and the children were 
talking about it only this morning. Tilda 


wanted to know whether mamma would have 
her hair cut short now like Lady X. If she 
does, old man, I shall buy two yards of box 
cord, and go into a wood.” 

“Yes,” I said ; “ you're just the man.” 

“ But a woman with a club—my wife, with 
all those children, wanting a club! Hah! 
she didn’t know she wanted one, that it was 
her duty as a woman to have one, till Jezebel 
raised the point. Why, Scribe,” continued 
Jack, excitedly, “I swear to you that I’ve 
often kept away from the club because I felt 
that it wasn’t fair to go there much, and I’ve 
hurried home so as to spend the evenings 
with the missus and the bairns; and now 
she’s vice-president of the Gynesta !” 

We were silent again for some minutes, 
and then Jack said, softly : 

“Bless ‘em! I suppose they can’t see 
how they’re going against Nature.” 

“ That’s it,” I said. 

* And you think it’s only temporary ?” 

“ Of course,” I replied. “ Leave it alone, 
and Nature will triumph in the end. Women 
will wake up from the dream when something 
occurs to show them the folly of this 
attempted usurpation of the position and 
natural rights of man.” 

“ That’s it,” he said ; “something to make 
‘em see how ridiculous they look, eh ?” 

“ Ves, that’s it.” 

“Tf I could only scheme something,” he 
said, taking up his pipe, holding it like a 
hammer, and tapping his boot-heel. 

Then there was a long silence. 

“Well,” I said at last, half contemptuously ; 
“ what is it to be?” 

“Wait and see.” 

II. 
Jack ARMSTRONG was my old schoolfellow, 
and our boy-friendship had lasted to middle 
We had fished and annexed apples 


age. 


together ; hatched tricks, and played them, 
and I suppose were about as mischievous 4 
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pair of young dogs as ever breathed. The 
difference between us as we grew old .was 
that I became a more sober man, while in 
his happy moments Jack was as boyish and 
as full of fun-gas as ever, the ebullitions of 
the said gas taking the form of practical 
jokes, generally innocent, but frequently as 
juvenile as when we were twelve or fourteen. 
' | knew from old experience that it was of 
no use to “pump” Jack when he had an 
idea, for no matter how one laboured at the 
handle he would never gush with the waters 
of enlightenment. He was fond of mystery, 
hugging his ideas as 
if he believed that a 
trick gained piquancy 
by being kept secret 
and let off at last as 
a surprise. 

This was right 
enough, as I told 
him, when applied to 
the person who was 
to suffer, but wrong 
in connection with 
his bosom friend. 
But I could never 
convince him, and, 
as above said, my 
experience taught me 
that when as boy or 
man he half closed 
his left eye and said, 
“Wait and see,” one 
had to wait. Hence 
in this case I grunted, 
and let the matter go 
quite out of my mind, 
while the days became 
weeks, and these latter 
a couple of months. 

Meanwhile, Chipping Woodham grew more 
wild in its modern craze, the ladies forming 
themselves into society within society, and 
the men when discussing the question among 
themselves became almost rabid, threatening 
a general strike, while the discussions which 
took place at their now much frequented 
clubs threatened fierce action. Only Arm- 
strong remained silent. He was moody and 
abstracted, and some of our friends sighed as 
they thought of his cheery past, saying, 
with a sigh and a shrug of the shoulders, 
“Ah, look at poor Jack Armstrong; he’s 
growing quite a wreck! But, there: we're 
all in the same boat.” 

But the ladies did not seem to mind in 
the least. ‘They went on and on. We were 
all Liberal at Chipping Woodham, some 


being even extreme in our Radicalism, so 
that there was fresh cause of dissension—our 
wives blossoming out into Primrose Dames. 
They were ready, in fact, for a general usurpa- 
tion of the rule which had naturally been 
that of the stronger sex; and we looked on 
in gloomy silence. 

** Never mind,” said Jack Armstrong ; “let 
‘em go on. Give em rope enough and they'll 
hang themselves.” 

“The sooner the better,” I said, gloomily, 
“if it were only upon us, as they did in the 
good old times.” 






* PRIMROSE DAMES.” 


“ Hah!” said Jack, with a sigh. 

And “Hah!” T said, with another which 
echoed his. 

Another month glided by, and then there 
was an advertisement in the local paper, and 
circulars of invitation came by post to a grand 
meeting in the Corn Exchange, to welcome 
a strong deputation from the Women’s 
Elevation Society. ‘The chair to be taken 
by Mrs. John Danby Armstrong at eight 
o'clock, when addresses would be given 
by Lady Diana Mearly, B.A., Doctor 
Maria Brown, Miss Jane Dempster, P.D., 
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and others. Gentlemen to be admitted, by 
invitation card only, to the organ loft and the 
gallery. 

“You're going?” said Jack Armstrong, 
the next time we met. 

“IT! Going?” I cried, in my most ironical 
tones. “ My dear boy, no. Our Laura has 
a relaxed throat, and I stay at home and see 
that she has her gargle every half-hour.” 

“ Buy her an ounce of lozenges, and give 
her them to suck,” he said, gruffly. “You 
must come.” 

“Come?” I cried. ‘“ Why, you surely 
don’t mean to say that you are going?” 

“Yes,” he said, nodding his head. “I 
shall be there.” x 

“Then it is all over,” I groaned, sadly. 
“Here’s poor old Jack ordered to go by his 
wife, and he throws up the sponge—beaten. 
Then the game is really up, and we must 
accept our position.” 

“ Yes,” he said, drily. ‘“ You see, woman 
in her weakness is so strong. You'll come ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “I'll come. We'll sit 
together, and listen to the speeches over a 
cigar.” 

“Oh, no, my boy; no smoking allowed. 
This meeting means business.” 

The evening came, and our dinne: had 
been hurried, for Mrs. Scribe wished to be 
in the great hall of the Corn Exchange 
early. 

“I shail be back before ten, dear,” said 
my wife. “ But perhaps you intend to be 
present ?” 

“Yes,” I replied ; 
Armstrong.” 

“T am very glad, dear,” she said, earnestly. 
“Now I hope you will begin to see 
matters in their proper light, and that there 
will be a cessation of the ribald remarks to 
which I have so often had to listen.” 

“TI hope so, my dear,” I said, mildly ; and 
then I waxed wroth, for Laura of the relaxed 
throat exclaimed : 

“You might let me go, ma. Jenny, Riah, 
May, and Dolly Armstrong are all going to 
be there.” 

“Stay a little, my darling,” said my wife, 
kissing her. 
your throat had been better.” 

“Oh, it isn’t bad enough for that, ma.” 

“Hush, my child. Allow me to know best. 
Wait.” 

I gnashed my teeth as I saw my wife to 
the fly, and then hurried back to our child. 

“Lol,” I cried, fiercely, “if you begin to 
show any more of that horrible leaning 


“T am going with 


towards women’s rights I'll disown you.” 


“I should have taken you if 
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“No, you won't, pa,” she cried, springing 
at me, to cling about my neck. “TI hate it 
all; and there’s a kiss for each eye and one 
for the tip of your darling nose where its red, 
and one for each cheek, and one for your 
lips ; and, ugh ! how tickly! Why don’t you 
shave clean like Mr. Armstrong does ?” 

“Be quiet, Gipsy; and I’m not going to 
be smoothed over. Look here, I will not 
have you take to all this stuff. You'll want 
to be a Primrose girl next.” 

“No, I sha’n’t, pa; I only wanted to go 
because Dolly Armstrong’s going to hear old 
Lady Mearly preach. She says it’s to be 
regular fun. But, I say: you won’t go?” 

“T must,” I said. “I’ve promised Mr. Arm- 
strong.” 

“ Don’t, dad, dear. Stop and play bézique 
with me.” 

“No, no, don’t tempt me. My word is 
passed ; and there, there, don’t cry, Lol, 
and I'll take you up to town, and we'll have 
a day of it together.” 

“Oh! dad. You promise?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Then I won’t cry.” 

But she did, for there were a couple of 
very pretty tears stealing down her cheeks as 
I hurriedly kissed her, and went out, to find 
Jack Armstrong coming up to the gate. 

“ Look sharp,” he cried. “I was afraid 
you were going to throw me over. Come on.” 

“You seem in a precious hurry to see your 
wife make a goose of herself,” I growled. 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ I am.” 

We had two excellent seats in front of the 
great organ, facing the platform ; but for the 
matter of that we might have sat where we 
liked, for there were not above a dozen men 

very young men—engaged and callow- 
looking, whose betrothed were below in the 
densely-packed assemblage of well-dressed 
ladies. My wife was on the platform, close 
to Mrs. Armstrong, both of them appearing 
delightfully plump, and forming a_ strong 
contrast in their low dresses to the very bony 
visitors, who looked hard, harsh, and by no 
means likely to excite a tender passion in 
any male human breast. 

“What fools we seem,” I whispered to 
Jack, as we took our seats. 

“Um, yes,” he said, drily. “ Perhaps we 
are.” 

“* Let’s 
billiards.” 

“ Billiards?” he whispered. “I wouldn't 
miss this meeting for all the billiards on this 
earthly sphere. But, hist! my wife’s going to 
open the ball.” 





go out and have a game at 
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“ Ball without dancing ?” I growled. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said ; “they may 
get up a dance.” 

Our conversation was checked by a burst 
of plaudits, accompanied by waving of ker- 
chiefs, as Mrs. Armstrong rose, beaming and 
bowing, to take the chair, and, after a few 
words, she introduced the first speaker, who 
stepped to the front, and, receiving her 
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bered, you see,” he whispered, as he strained 
over the rail to look down by the clock-face 
just beneath him. “ Ah, all right ; there she 
is. I didn’t know the top of her head.” 
Just then the clock went “mg at the half- 
hour, and Jack blew off a big sigh, laid hold 
of the rail in front of him, and seemed to fix 
his eyes like a basilisk on the lady speaking 
from the front of the platform, and gradually 





“MRS. ARMSTRONG ROSE, BEAMING AND BOWING.” 


ovation, began her address. The usual thing 
the tirade of a woman who could not 
separate the sensible from the foolish, but, 
not content with advocating the rights of a 
woman to enter upon careers suitable to her 
sex, must plunge at once into the impossible, 
and preach about the example she had set 
in celibacy, a life of freedom from most of 
the ills women were called upon to suffer. 

“Poor creature!” I murmured. “ Here, 
sit still, Jack. What’s the matter?” 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing,” he said, hurriedly. 
“I was trying to make out where my Dolly 
is. She ought to be just below us.” 

“There’s her sister, close to the platform,” 
I said. 

“Yes, I can see her, and the other two to 
the left and right, close to the wall.” 

“ Why, aren’t they all together?” I asked. 

“No, no; not to-night. Seats all num- 


warming up into a volubility that was most 
impressive. 

In the midst of a fervent oratorical display, 
in which, aided by her hands and tricks of 
voice, studied undoubtedly from the stage, 
she was painting the woes of the down- 
trodden woman with touching pathos, a lady 
just in front suddenly gave vent to a 
hysterical gasp, half rose from her seat, and 
then sat down with a peculiar shuddering cry. 

“Ah!” cried the speaker, “I do not 
wonder, ladies, at this display of emotion. 
You are even heart-wrung at the recital of 
these woes, but I tell you——” 

There was a short, sharp squeak from 
beneath where we sat, followed by a loud cry 
from the middle of the hall, and directly 
after by a succession of “Oh’s,” pants, and 
gasping shrieks, several ladies leaping to their 
feet and making an effort to pass out. 
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“Ladies, ladies, pray be seated,” cried 
Mrs. Armstrong, rising. 


your emotion.” 


A shrill shriek brought the chairman’s— 
woman’s— words to a termination, for from 
near the platform the lady who had started 
the trouble sprang up again, filling the 


hall with her cries. 

Then the panic 
began : faint gasps 
and pants rose in 
all directions, and 
a human wave set 
towards the nearest 
door; but fresh 
cries arose, the 
attempt at exit 
ceased, and, as if 
moved by one set 
of muscles, all pre- 
sent took refuge 
on the chairs, to 
stand shaking 
their voluminous 
dresses, some 
uttering squeaks 
and hysterical 
cries, others sob- 
bing violently. 

“ Ladies, ladies!” 
cried Mrs. Arm- 
strong, “what is 
the meaning of 
this ?” 

“Oh, my gra- 
cious!” yelled 
Lady Diana, and 
with a bound she 
reached a chair at 
the back of the 
platform, sprang 
upon it with won- 
derful agility, and 
stood there in a 
very peculiar bent 
position, appa- 
rently winding her 
garments tightly 
about her spare 
legs and pressing 
them down, utter- 
ing shriek after 
shriek. 


In wild alarm Mrs. Armstrong essayed to 
follow her example, but failed dismally as far 
as her locomotive muscles were concerned, 
though she surpassed the deputation in the 


power of her cries. 


“You must restrain 
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ment seemed maddening, and in less time 
than it takes to tell the whole place was in a 


state of the wildest confusion. Cries for hel» 








““WE RUSHED TO THEIR HELP.” 


arose, mingled with half-stifled gasps an] 
hysterical laughter, while one lady nearly 
fainted—not quite. 

I had started from my seat as soon as | 


recovered from my 
paralyzing state of 
wonderment, and 
was on my way to 
go down and 
render help, but 
felt myself dragged 
back by the coat- 
tails, so that it was 
the dozen mild- 
looking young 
gentlemen who 
rushed to the 
door. 

"3st still, 
stupid!” growled 
Jack. 

“Come along 
down,” I said. 
“Your wife’s 
crouching on that 
platform all of a 
heap.” 

“Yes,” he said, 
“as if she had been 
making a cheese ; 
and there’s yours 
standing on the 
table with the 
water bottle and 


glass. 


We hurried down 


now, but it was some 
time before we could 
make a way through 
the stream. of wildly 
excited ladies now 
fleeing from the hall. 
When we did reach 
the platform it was 
to find our wives 
still as we had seen 
them from above, 
and we rushed now 
to their help. 


** Mice — mice 


mice!” sobbed my wife, as I helped her down. 
“ Mice?” I said, in astonishment. 
“Yes, dear, yes,” 

was horrible—horrible !” 


she sobbed. “Oh, it 


“Are you sure you don’t mean black 


The alarm spread like wildfire, the excite- beetles ?” 
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“Ves, dear; yes, dear,” she whispered, 
as she clung to me tightly ; “they attacked 
us in swarms.” 

“Not rats?” 

“No, dear, mice—mice! Ugh/” 

“Mice?” I cried, in disgust. 
all this set-out about a mouse ?” 

“No, no, dear; there must have been 
thousands,” she sobbed, trembling, and now 
weeping bitterly. “Oh, pray, pray help me 
home,” she sobbed, hysterically. “How 
dreadful—how horrible! Oh! I’m going to 
faint.” 

She did not. The cool air outside I sup- 
pose revived her. I saw her home, and as 
soon as she could be left I went to see 
after Jack Armstrong and his wife—more 
especially the former. 

He was standing at his gate, smoking, and 
nodded as I came up. - 

“ How’s your wife ?” I said, eagerly. 

“ All right now,” he cried, and then, with 
a chuckle: “I say, the strong-minded woman 
and the mouse !” 

“Yes,” I said, severely, as I recalled the 
Jack Armstrong of old. “What about that 
mouse ? ” 

“Mouse, dear boy?” he said. “ There were 
forty-eight—twelve in each of the little book- 
like boxes my four girls took with them, 
lettered ‘poems.’ They were to put them 
down by their feet and to raise the lids with 
their toes as the clock struck the half-hour ; 
and they did.” 

“Brave girls!” I cried, enthusiastically ; 
“then they were not afraid ? ” 

“Afraid? Not they. They went for it 
as full of go as if they had been boys.” 

“ Like their father?” I said. 

“Yes, old fellow; they’re chips of the old 
block. It has taken me weeks to get all 
those mice, and keep them fed on the quiet. 
And those are the ladies who are going to 


“ What, 
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set the world straight and look down upon 
us men !” 

“And what about the business being 
known ?” 

“ Won’t be known,” he said, ‘“ Wild 
horses wouldn’t drag it from those girls. 
They hate the humbug as much as I.” 

“ But, I say . 

“Don’t say anything, old man. That job 
killed all their meetings here. They'll never 
get up another, and their craze’ll fizzle all 
away now.” 

Somehow Jack was right ; that is, as far as 
Chipping Woodham is concerned. 

But Jack’s girls couldn't keep it quiet, 
after all. It was too prime, and one day in 
strict confidence, I suppose, after discussing 
the plague of mice at the meeting, they told 
my Laura the whole of the ghastly secret. 

Within an hour I knew that the cat was 
out of the bag, for Lol came to me with her 
eyes flashing and cheeks like fire. 

She attacked me at once. 

“Oh, pa,” she cried, “ what a shame!” 

“ What’s a shame, pet?” 

“Letting out all those mice to spoil the 
meeting.” 

“Why, what cock-and-bull story have you 
got hold of now?” I cried. 

“Oh, it’s of no use for you to pretend, pa, 
because Dolly and the others told me 
everything, and you must have known it was 
going to happen. It was a shame—it was a 
shame—it was a shame!” 

“ Laura,” I said, severely, “I give you my 
word of honour that I knew nothing about it 
whatever. Do you suppose if I had known 
I would have exposed your mother to 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that, pa,” she cried, 
eagerly. 

“Then pray, miss, what did you mean?” 

“T meant it was such a shame that you 
didn’t take me.” 
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By Horace WynpHaM. 


me HE “General Return of the 


that 222,373 non -commis- 
sioned officers and men com- 
prise the effective strength of 
the Regular forces at the 
present moment. No statistics, however, are 
obtainable from which one can accurately 
ascertain the number of families in the 
United Kingdom which have one or more of 
their members privileged to wear the Queen’s 
scarlet. Nevertheless, it may be safely asserted 
that there are very few English households 
indeed that have no connection with the 
Service. Under these circumstances, the 
immense amount of interest that is ever 
centred round the Army is perfectly natural. 
Unfortunately, the supply of information 
respecting the soldier’s calling is severely 
limited, for, save when engaged on active 
service, the man in red is but little heard of. 








It is a pity that this should be the case, 
for even in piping—or, rather, pipeclay- 
ing—times of peace, the daily round of 
duty m barracks is full of interest. Ewvery 
season of the year has its own special work 
for the soldier, and the present one of winter 
is no exception. Foremost among the host 
of duties that now claim his attention is— 
according to his own views on the subject— 
the highly important one of preparing for 
Christmas. As the 25th of December only 
occurs once in twelve months, he naturally 
endeavours to make the most of it when it 
does come, and with this intention strains 
every nerve to make the day pass off success- 
fully. His praiseworthy efforts in this direc- 
tion are, it is pleasing to be able to record, 
ably seconded by his superiors. Thus, at 
Christmas time the commissioned ranks 
unbend to a marked extent, and the most 
cordial relations exist between all grades for 














CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE ARMY. 


these few hours. The reins of discipline are 
temporarily relaxed, and there is a general air 
of “standing at ease ” that makes the day of 
special mark to the wearers of the Queen’s 
scarlet wherever they may be stationed. 

The Christmas festival throughout the 
Army is observed in a manner that is 
extremely characteristic of the British soldier. 
This is that of thoroughness. Nothing that 
is in the least degree slipshod is permitted to 
pass muster in connection with the day’s 
routine. As a matter of fact, the 25th of 
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Spartan-like diet upon which the soldier is 
usually sustained is now replaced by a 
generous menu of turkey, beef, ham, plum- 
pudding, fruit, and practically unlimited 
beer. For the supply of all these good 
things the soldier is largely dependent upon 
the state of the canteen exchequer of his 
battalion. That is to say that, according to 
the amount of profit earned by this institution 
during the year, so will pecuniary grants be 
made therefrom at Christmas time for the 
purpose of purchasing seasonable fare. Then 
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PREPARATIONS IN THE COOK-HOUSE. 


December is approached in a spirit that is 
almost akin to solemnity, and upon those 
charged with the direction of the different 
preparations for its due observance a heavy 
weight of responsibility rests. Upon their 
discharge of their duties depends the success 
or failure of the day. 

The proverbial connection between Christ- 
mas and good cheer is in the Army observed 
to the letter, and a large quantity of refresh- 
ments—both solid and liquid—has, accord- 
ingly, to be procured. This is by reason of 
the fact that, on this eventful day, the rather 


the commissioned ranks usually come forward 
as well and subscribe liberally towards the 
same purpose. It often happens, too, that 
officers who own preserves give orders for a 
present of game to be sent to the men of their 
companies just now. Then, after the solids 
have been thus arranged for, attention is 
devoted to the liquids which are necessary for 
washing them down. These take the form of 
barrels of ale, stout, and porter—spirits being 
rigorously tabooed—a small quantity of wine, 
and an ample supply of mineral waters. All 
these are taken charge of by the colour- 
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sergeants of each company, and kept by 
them under lock and key untii dinner-time 
on the 25th. This, as may be imagined, is 
a highly necessary precaution. 

Just as coming events cast their shadows 
beforehand, so will a visit to a barrack-room 
during the few days that precede the great 
festival make abundantly clear what season 
is at hand. Thus, groups of men will be seen 
sitting round the fireplace busily occupied in 
stoning raisins for the pudding, or divesting 
geese and turkeys of their feathers; others 
will be engaged in fashioning festoons of 
coloured paper and wreaths of holly for 


decorative purposes ; and a third party will © 
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perform their work out of sight of most 
observers. 

At 6 a.m. the sounding of révei//e on the 
barrack-square by the bugler of the quarter- 
guard officially intimates to all concerned 
that Christmas Day has at last arrived. Ere 
the last sound of the call has finally died 
away into the frosty air, the great pile of 
buildings that houses the six or seven 
hundred men occupying the barracks becomes 
a scene of activity. Lights twinkle from 
numerous windows, and scores of men pass 
rapidly along dimly illuminated passages, en 
route to the lavatories, where they hastily 
perform their necessary ablutions. These 





CHURCH PARADE. 


be making themselves useful as messengers 
between the coek-house and the men’s 
quarters. It is because space is so limited 
in the former institution that a part of the 
preliminary culinary preparations have to be 
carried out in the barrack-room. The press 
of work, too, makes this extraneous assist- 
ance very welcome to the accredited chefs, 
who, like the stokers on a_ battleship, 











completed, beds have to be neatly made 
up, floors swept, and rooms generally gar- 
nished. 

There is no drill carried out to-day, for in 
the Army Sunday routine is observed on 
Christmas morning. Accordingly, as soon 
as breakfast is over, all hands set to work to 
smarten themselves up for church parade. 
The “fall-in ” for this ceremony will probably 
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be sounded at half-past ten. On account of 
the fact that a large number of men are 
enjoying a month’s furlough just now, the 
number attending this parade is usually 
of rather attenuated proportions. However, 
there will probably be some 300 at any rate 
following the band to the garrison church. 
As soon as the building is reached and the 
troops are disposed of mm the seats appro- 
priated to their use, the chaplain commences 
the service. 

This is not of any great duration, for, 
knowing his congregation as he does, the 


have been busily employed in making active 
preparations for the dinner that is about to 
take place. For this purpose the barrack- 
room tables (which, in special honour of the 
day, are on this occasion covered with cloths) 
have been laid for the meal, the liquids 
brought in, and the rooms smartened up 
afresh. At twenty minutes to one the bugle 
peals out its welcome bidding : “‘ Come to the 
cook-house do-o-or, Boys /” and away rush the 
orderlies to this important institution. Here 
they receive from the company cooks the 
dishes allotted to their respective messes 





THE COLONEL'S INSPECTION. 


military cleric wisely refrains from indulging 
in a long disquisition upon the purpose for 
which they are assembled. Instead of this, 
he delivers a brief, plainly expressed dis- 
course that is productive of infinitely more 
good than would be a volume of sermons 
from the most eloquent members of the 
whole Episcopal Bench. 

On the conclusion of the service the troops 
are marched back to barracks and dismissed 
to their own quarters. During their absence, 
the men detailed to act as “ cooks’ mates” 


and carry them off to their rooms, where 
they are quickly carved by another batch 
of helpers. The dinners for the men on 
the quarter-guard are taken to them by the 
orderly-men, and similarly those for such 
others as are absent on picquet-duty are 
put aside. 

On the stroke of one o’clock the hard- 
worked bugler sounds again, and everyone 
is now required to be sitting down in his 
place at the table. Five minutes later a 
business-like attack is being carried out upon 
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the good cheer that loads the festive board. 
The junior N.C.O.’s act as waiters, and are 
kept busily employed in ministering to the 
lusty appetites of the diners. Imperative 
demands for “ another yard of ham here,” or 
“a pound or two off the turkey—with plenty 
of padding, corporal,” arise on every side, 
and a cheerful popping of corks, mingling 
with a thirst-inspiring trickling from the 
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of the day, is going roura the barracks. In 
a minute or two the party arrives at our 
typical room and is received by the colour- 
sergeant. The commanding officer expresses 
a hope that the men are enjoying their 
dinner, and turns to leave. This is the cue 
for the N.C.O. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” he commences, 
with much confusion, “ but the company 





AFTER-DINNER SMOKING CONCERT. 


beer - barrels, testifies abundantly to the 
appreciation with which their efforts are 
being met. 

Suddenly the colour-sergeant, who is 
temporarily presiding, orders a cessation of 
hostilities and calls everyone to “attention.” 
His quick ear has detected a clanking of 
swords and jingling of spurred heels in the 
corridor outside, and he knows that this 
heralds the approach of the colonel, who, 
accompanied by the adjutant and subaltern 





would —er—like—that is—er— would be 
proud to drink your very good health, sir.” 

“Dear me,” returns the colonel, blandly, 
simulating great surprise, “I’m extremely 
obliged, really.” 

“Sherry wine, or port, sir?” inquires the 
colour-sergeant, advancing towards him with 
two black bottles, and trying to recollect the 
respective liquors in each. 

“Oh, whatever you like, colour-sergeant,” 
returns the other, accommodatingly. “Not 
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too much though,” he adds, hastily, as 
a large glass of “sherry wine” is handed 
him. 

“*A’ Company—Attention !” commands 
the N.C.O., in his drill-parade voice. “I 
have much pleasure in proposing the health 
of our colonel. Private Jones, just keep 
your hands off that plum duff for half a 
minute.” 

“ Here, here! For he’s a jolly good fellow 
—Proper sort to make old Kruger sit up!” 
and various other complimentary epithets 
are promptly called forth by this address. 
When the applause has subsided somewhat, 
the colonel seizes his opportunity. 

“ Non-commissioned officers and men of 
‘A’ Company,” he remarks, “I am much 
gratified at the honour you have paid me. 
Glad to see you enjoymg yourselves, and 
hope you will all spend a merry Christmas.” 
Then he snatches up his sword, and, 
signalling to the other members of his party, 
promptly hurries off to the next company’s 
block. 

After the commanding officer has thus 
been toasted, a similar compliment is paid to 
the captain and subalterns who admmister 
the affairs of the assembly. As precisely the 
same ceremony takes place in every barrack- 
room at this time, it can well be under- 
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stood that a good deal of toasting is got 
through. 

At length, however, the colonel’s tour is 
completed, and he retires to his own quarters. 
The other officers and the sergeants follow 
his example, and accordingly withdraw to 
their own messes, where they also celebrate 
the festive occasion in an appropriate, if 
rather different, manner. In the barrack- 
rooms the rank-and-file are now left to them- 
selves for the remainder of the afternoon. 
This is generally spent in the carrying out of 
a smoking concert—for alcoholic refresh- 
ment always seems to incline the soldier’s 
thoughts towards harmony. Accordingly, a 
temporary stage of forms and tables is hastily 
erected, and the budding Sims Reeves’s 
among the revellers are called upon to display 
their vocal talents. Thus a couple of hours 
or so are agreeably passed, and, as long as 
any liquid remains in the beer-barrels, no 
one seems to think of seeking distraction 
elsewhere. By nightiall, however, the troaps 
usually commence to change into “ wakking- 
out” dress, and soon the barracks are prac- 
tically deserted. At 9.30 p.m. a roll-call 


takes place, and, three-quarters of an hour 
later, the sounding by the orderly bugler of 
“lights aut” proclaims the official expiry of 
Christmas Day. 














A Surprise Party. 


By Mrs. NEwMAN. 


Author of ** Begun in Jest,” “‘ Too Late,” “‘ The Parting Ways,” etc. 


HOPE you will excuse my 
saying it, Sir Everard; you 
have always been a kind 
master to me, and I should 
be sorry to forget my place; 
but it’s against my con- 
science to be a party to waste and extrava- 
gance, and that’s what it’s come to with us 
downstairs,” said Mrs. Dalton, the good- 
looking, middle-aged housekeeper, her kindly 
eyes turned towards her master with a 
troubled look. 

After getting through his breakfast, and 
glancing at the morning’s correspondence, 
Sir Everard had pushed back his chair from 
the table, upon which, near his plate, lay a 
heap of opened letters and circulars, caught 
up the Z?mes, turned over its pages until he 
came upon the one of most interest to him, 
and had become absorbed in its contents, 
when the housekeeper entered. 

“Means a turn-over of twenty or thirty 
thousand,” he said, unconsciously speaking 
aloud. 

“Not so much as that, sir ; but the hampers 
keep coming in for the New Year, and we 
haven’t near got through the Christmas ones 
yet. What we are to do with it all, I don’t 








“THE HAMPERS KEEP COMING IN.” 





know ; and it goes to my heart to see such 
extravagance.” 

“ Extravagance! My good soul, 
should wait until I complain about that.” 

“TI feel that I should be to blame if I 
didn’t speak about it, sir.” 

“ But the bills have not increased ; and I 
suppose there is always a certain amount of 
waste in a house like this, Mrs. Dalton.” 

“Tt’s the thought of-——” She kept back 
the words “the many that are wanting what 
we waste,” and went on: “ There’s so much 
of everything, Sir Everard — poultry and 
game, and butter and eggs, beyond count, 
besides the usual supply of butcher’s meat ; 
and there’s some of them downstairs getting 
so pampered and spoilt, there’s no pleasing 
them.” Turning her eyes towards the only 
other occupant of the room besides Sir 
Everard and herself, she added: “ You 
know how dainty and particular Josephine 
is getting, Miss Milicent ; cook says there is 
no satisfying her fancies.” 

Milicent Doyntone, the motherless, and 
only child of the millionaire—a girl of about 
seventeen, so fragile in her delicate loveliness 
as to convey the impression of ill-health— 
was languidly getting through a small portion 
of cold pheasant with her coffee. 

All Sir Everard Doyntone’s hopes were 
centred in his daughter. Nothing she could 

desire, that money 
could purchase, was 
too good for her. 


you 


But, strong and 
deep as was his love 
for her, his way 


of demonstrating it, 
by surrounding her 
with every luxury, 
and guarding her 
from the knowledge 
of the sterner reali- 
ties of life, was not 
the best adapted for 
a girl whose finer 
qualities were rust- 
ing for want of 
exercise. She knew 
her father chiefly 
as the world knew 
him, absorbed 
in speculation, and 
heaping up wealth, 
and shyly shrank 
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from making much demonstration of her 
own feelings, or appealing to his. Only now 
and again was the veil between them partly 
lifted, when each realized what the other had 
to give, while not seeing the best way of 
appealing to it. 

Each, too, had had a disappointment which 
the other knew nothing about. Sir Everard 
had set his heart upon a marriage coming 
about between his daughter and her cousin, 
who would succeed to the title and the 
entailed estates. Although in no way 
desirous of forcing his daughter’s inclina- 
tions, he had done everything in his power 
to bring about the match, by throwing the 
young people together as much as possible. 
Nothing had come of it but disappointment 
for himself, and, had he known it, greater 
disappointment for his child. She loved her 
cousin with a deep, undying love, knowing 
all too well that it was not returned. 

Gerald Doyntone, a fine young fellow, full 
of mental and physical vigour, with a keen 
sense of all the best life has to bestow on 
such as he, admired his pretty young cousin 
more than a little, and the feeling might have 
become warmer had he known her as she 
was. He saw her only as a sweet, sensitive 
girl, too timid and delicate to be like others 
of her own age, little suspecting that it was 
her hidden love for him which was sapping 
her young life, and rendering her so shy and 
timid when they were together. 

Meanwhile, she passed most of her time 
alone amidst enervating surroundings, find- 
ing no other outlet for the exercise of her 
good-will than in feeding her pet birds and 
animals to repletion, and gratifying the whims 
of her maid. 

While loving her young mistress with all 
her heart, like many others, Mrs. Dalton did 
not recognise her capabilities, and could not 
understand that if she did not take much 
interest in. her life, it was from no lack of 
will to do her share in the world’s work, but 
simply because she lived in an exotic atmo- 
sphere, and no appeal was made to her 
sympathies. 

Turning to her master again, Mrs. Dalton 
recommenced : ‘‘Of course, I can see that 
it wouldn’t do to encourage beggars, Sir 
Everard. I know you are right in disap- 
proving of indiscriminate giving, and I have 
never disobeyed your wishes about that, but 
——” She hesitated, and his daughter 
eagerly put in :— 

“Couldn’t we seek out some of the 
deserving poor about here to give the things 
to, papa ?” 
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“Tt’s a very difficult thing to find out who 
are deserving, my child; and it wouldn’t do 
to encourage the wrong people. The only 
course that seems open to me I have tried. 
The vicar does not find me unready with a 
cheque ; and as to the hospitals and the other 
pubiic charities—well, it is not for me to talk 
about that ; and what is given there goes in 
the right direction.” 

“Yes, indeed; Mr. Hare says he always 
knows where to come when he wants help,” 
ejaculated Milicent, not a little proud that 
others recognised his kindness and liberality. 

The owner of a large estate in Berkshire, 
Sir Everard spends the greater part of the 
year in his town house. The game of specula- 
tion has, in fact, become such a habit with 
him, that he has lost most of his interest in 
country pursuits. It is, therefore, no sacrifice 
on his part to remain in town, although it is 
generally understood that this is done solely 
for the purpose of keeping his daughter 
under the supervision of the London 
physicians. 

So far, they had not discovered the 
existence of any special disease ; but they 
were of opinion that this might quickly develop 
under adverse circumstances, and that she 
ought to be carefully watched and guarded. 

Sir Everard stood with his back to the fire 
for a few moments glancing anxiously towards 
his daughter ; then, with the thought that she 
must not be disturbed by that good body’s 
croaking, cheerily said: “I daresay I shall 
be able to find a way out of the difficulty 
for you, Mrs. Dalton. New Year's Eve— 
a time for festivity, you know. Make your 
preparations and leave the rest to me. Good- 
bye, Milicent. Do not over-exert yourself 
with callers to-day ; and think over that idea 
of the chaperon.” Noticing the little moue 
she made, he added: “It will have to be, I 
suppose, if your aunt’s health does not sutfi- 
ciently improve for her to come back to us.” 

“ Dear, we have been so happy together— 
we two,” she replied. 

Yes, he knew how different it had been 
with them since his sister-in-law had carried 
her ailments south. He recognised, too, 
that, since her departure, a change for the 
better had gradually taken place in his 
daughter; but he did not yet realize that 
Milicent’s delicate health was in a great 
measure traceable to the extreme care her 
aunt had taken in treating her as a hot-house 
plant, and isolating her from companions of 
her own age. 

A sheaf of papers in hand, Sir Everard 
went from the room, passed through the hall, 
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“YoU WILL TRY TO PERSUADE COOK.” 


giving a few hurried directions to the butler 
as he went, and out to the carriage awaiting 
him. 

“You will try to persuade cook to have 
more consideration for Josephine, will you 
not, Mrs. Dalton ?” said Milicent, as soon as 
they were alone “ Her appetite is so deli- 
cate, she says, and requires tempting.” 

Mrs. Dalton was of the opinion that 
Josephine’s appetite was too much tempted 
already ; but she did not put this into words. 

“I suppose Sir Everard meant that he 
would bring some gentlemen home with him 
to dinner this evening ; at any rate, I must 
give cook the orders,” she said. 

“Itis better to be prepared, and you know 
papa likes keeping a good table.” Then, with 
a sudden remembrance, she added: ‘ Did 
not Lucy say that her brother was out of 
work, and that he had six children to keep? 
Would they not be glad to have some of the 
good things, Mrs. Dalton?” 

* Lucy is always having some stories to tell 
about the wants of her relations, Miss 
Milicent ; and she knows how ready you are 
to give. But, as Sir Everard says, we ought 
to be quite sure we are helping the right 
people, and I have my doubts about that 
brother of hers.” 

Noting the distressed look in her young 
mistress’s face, she added: “There, don’t 
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take any notice of what an old body like me 
may say, Miss Milicent, dear. I know how 
much good it does your kind heart to give, 
and you can’t bear to think that all the world 
isn’t the same as yourself,” going off to give 
the morning’s orders to cook. 

She crossed the hall, her eyes thoughtfully 
downcast, her heart going tenderly out to the 
young girl so desirous of helping those less 
fortunate than herself, and so entirely without 
suspicion that, even if deceived, she would 
be ready to trust again and again. 

“If good wishes could help you, my 
dearie.” She stood still. The remembrance 
of a copy slip in the old village school 
she had attended had suddenly flashed 
upon her mind. “Good wishes are 
prayers. If mine are that, nothing 
but good will come to this house.” 
A soft smile came into her benevolent 
face as she went on her way. 

The dinner in the servants’ hall— 
enough, Mrs. Dalton thought, to 
satisfy forty, instead of twenty, people 
—had been partaken of, and some of 
the servants were standing about, 
while others cleared the table. 

One of the footmen was giving his 
opinion to a pretty housemaid that, although 
there was nothing to complain of in a general 
way, and, on the whole, the place suited him, 
the living being pretty satisfactory and the 
work easy, the house was dull, and on dark 
days such as these, when no amusement was 
going on either upstairs or down, it was worse 
than ever. 

“Tt is rather dull,” assented Hannah. 
“ But, you see, Miss Milicent is so delicate, 
there can’t be much going on in the way of 
gaiety.” 

“But we are not delicate,” he replied, 
yawning and stretching himself; “and I 
think there ought to be some consideration 
for us. I don’t see why Sir Everard could 
not let us have a ball, and allow us to invite 
our friends, to enliven us up a bit.” 

“ He certainly might do that, and I don’t 
believe he’d object, only he doesn’t think of 
it. I’ve a-good mind to ask Josephine to 
give Miss Milicent a hint. If she said a 
word to her papa, it would be as good as 
settled. It would be such a treat to have 
a ball, wouldn’t it? We might ask : 
Breaking off, she ejaculated, “Oh, Charles, 
there are the bells beginning already! Do 
set the area door open, and then we shall 
hear better.” 

Someone had already opened the door, 
and the sound of a distant peal of bells 
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came softly in. The servants stood about in 
twos and threes, impressed in their different 
ways by the memories awakened by the 
sound-—joyous or sad, as the case might be— 
brothers and sisters parted and going their 
different ways in life, weddings, birthdays, 
and what not. 

A silence had fallen upon them, when 
presently they became conscious of other 
sounds mingling with that of the bells—the 
pattering as of many little feet and the 
hushed voices of children. 

They stood for a moment in mute astonish- 
Where did the sounds come from? 


ment. 
The area? 
Mrs. Dalton, who had come from her 


room to listen to the bells, pressed forward, 
with two or three others, to the small 
square lobby at the entrance and looked 
out. 

The fog had lifted, and in the soft grey 
twilight came trooping down the steps a 
number of little children, guided by three or 
four women in dark, shadowy-looking gar- 
ments, sweeping to their feet. 

The lookers-on stood gazing at the scene 
still speechless with amazement; and the 
children, apparently without the slightest 
misgiving, passed in by twos and threes 


through the open doorway, looking 
smilingly and confidingly up into their 
faces. The women 


who had accompanied 
them drew aside as 
they entered—a band 
of poorly clad, half 
famished, but cheer- 
fully expectant little 
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waifs and strays, evidently from among the 
poorest of the poor, but showing signs of 
having been well washed and having had their 
shabby clothes put into some sort of order. 

“Why, who in the world are they? Where 
do they come from?” exclaimed Mrs. Dalton, 
turning to question the women. 

They were gone! 

“Well! To go away like that, with never so 
much as a word. Where do you come from, 
you poor little mites?” 

**Smiff’s Court—our lot do. 
little ’uns.” 

“Smith’s Court! There must be some 
mistake, I think. But come in out of the 
cold, poor little things,” leading the way to 
the servants’ hall. 

“There wasn’t no mistake,” said one of 
the little girls, looking as though she were 
going to cry. 

“Well, your friends will be back presently, 
no doubt, and then they will tell us all about 
a 

“Teacher told us the gentleman said we 
was to come, and when we was going to 
cross the road the fog was wus, and only half 
of us got over, so they brought us on fust.” 


We are the 








“THE CHILDREN PASSED IN BY TWOS AND THREES.” 
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“They? The women we saw?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“ They ought to have stopped to explain.” 

“They are gone for the others, perhaps, 
Mrs. Dalton,” put in one of the maids. 

The children were beginning to show a 
little anxiety, and some of the eyes that took 
note of the bare table began to fill with tears. 
But after a sharp upward look into her face, 
one of them slipped her hand contentedly 
into Mrs. Dalton’s, and the sight of this 
seemed to give the others courage. 

“Tell me about it, dears. What gentle- 


man asked you to come? What is his 
name ?” 
“T dunno. Teacher said he was a kind 


gentleman as was going to give us milk and 
buns.” 

“ And a orange when we was goin’ away,” 
put in another. 

“ And,” excitedly exclaimed a little boy, 
“he said as there would be prizes for the 
good ones—toys and such-like,” with another 
disappointed glance at the bare table. 

“The master ! Why, Sir Everard, of 
course! How could I be so stupid as not 
to remember?” thought Mrs. Dalton, calling 
to mind his words as he went out that morn- 
ing. “It was Sir Everard,” she explained to 
the other servants. “ He did say something 
about our preparing for visitors, as he went 
out this morning. But I did not rightly 
understand, thinking he meant to bring 
some gentlemen home to dinner, or I 
should have been ready for them.” 

“Goodness me, yes. 
We ought to have had 
more time, of course,” 
said cook. “ But never 
you fear, Mrs. Dalton, 
we'll soon have a good 
meal for ’em. There’s 
plum cake plenty, and 
in half an hour Jane and 
me will have hot ones 
ready for the little crea- 
tures. Run you round 
to the dairy, Charles, 
and tell them to send 
Six Or seven quarts of 
milk here sharp. If 
they haven’t got so 
much, tell them to thd 
send what they can, J 
and get the rest as I 
quickly as possible.” A\ 
Turning to the chil- | 
dren as she bustled 
out, she said: “ Hot 
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“ PRESENTS AGAIN—LOVE GIFTS : 





buttered cakes and tea, with plenty of milk 


and sugar, eh, you poor little mites? That'll 
do, won’t it ?” 
“ Yes’m,” chorused the children, their 


faces brightening again. 

“And jam and preserves,” added Mrs. 
Dalton. ‘“‘ Come with me to the store-room, 
Hannah and Sophy, and we'll make a brave 
show for them presently.” 

Carried away by the general excitement, 
entirely forgetting his dignity and objections 
to doing errands, Charles ran off post-haste 
to order the milk, while the maids bestirred 
themselves, building up the fires and pre- 
paring the tables for tea, congratulating each 
other on having left the Christmas decora- 
tions up for New Year's Eve. 

Mrs. Dalton had laden her two willing 
helpers with jars of jam, dessert fruit, and 
what-not—the best of everything and plenty 
of it—telling herself that Sir Everard would 
like everything done royally, as his way was 
in entertaining, when she heard the sounds 
of an arrival. 

Sir Everard-—and earlier than usual! She 
went upstairs to the morning-room, knowing 
he would go first to his daughter, who 
generally spent the day there. 

“Well, Milicent, my child, what kind of 
a day have you had ?” 

“I am quite well, papa, only the fog has 
been so depressing, and I am always a little 
anxious when you are out days like this.” 

“There is very little extra danger in the 
streets, and Davis is a careful driver.” 

“T am glad you came 
home earlier, all the 
same.” 

“Have you forgotten 
that it is New Year's 
Eve, Milicent? Let 
these remind you,” put- 
ting some leather cases 
on the table by her 
side. 

“Presents again 
love gifts! How good 

you are to me!” she 

ejaculated, a great 
deal more apprecia- 
tive, indeed, of the 
love than the jewels. 
She opened the cases. 
“ Another bracelet— 
sapphires—and a star 
—How beautiful!” endeavour- 
ing to show more admiration 
than she felt. “Are you not 

” afraid of spoiling me, sir?” 




















Slipping her arm round his neck, as she play- 
fully added, “I should hardly have courage 
to offer my poor little gift if I did not know 
that it had been made by my own two hands, 
and that my love had been worked in with 
every stitch.” 

He took the letter-case, daintily em- 
broidered with his crest, which she held out 
to him ; but, before he had time to express 
his admiration, there was a tap at the door, 
and Mrs. Dalton entered, her face beaming, 
and tears of joy in her eyes. 

““They’ve come, sir! God bless you, for 
the kind thought! If I had only known. 
But, there! we shall be ready for them in a 
very few minutes, now.” 

“ Ready for whom, Mrs. Dalton?” 

“The children, sir. It went to our hearts 
to see them at first ; but it’s easy to see what 
they want, and it will do us all the good in 
the world to put some life into the poor little 
mortals.” 

“Children?” he repeated. 
soul, I sent no children !” 

“ But—but—you must. They're here, sir. 
They came trooping down the area steps, 
just now—between twenty and thirty of them. 
They said the kind gentleman had invited 
them to come; and, of course, I knew it 
must be you, because you told me——” 

“Oh, yes ; to be sure,” put in Sir Everard ; 
“T did say something which might seem to 
mean that ; but it quite slipped my memory 
until now; and I certainly invited no children. 
They have made a mistake, and come to the 
wrong house, I suppose.” 

“They don’t seem to think so, sir. We 
are preparing tea for them, and —and—I 
don’t think you would like us to send the 
poor little things away hungry ?” anxiously. 

“ Certainly not. Give them the best of 
everything in the house, Mrs. Dalton. Feed 
them to your heart’s content before they go. 
I will dine at the club later on.” 

“Oh, papa—little children—poor ones! I 
must go and help to entertain them,” 
exclaimed Milicent, in eager excitement. 
“You will not mind, will you ?” 

“If it is not too much excitement for you, 
my child. Have you made no inquiries, 
Mrs. Dalton? Was there no grown-up 
person with them ?” 

“There were three or four women, but 
they did not follow the children in, and all 
the little ones can tell uS is, that they were 
invited by some kind gentleman to have 
milk and buns, and to be taught some 
games. And they say that on the way they 
got separated from the rest at a crossing, just 


“My good 
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as the fog had become worse, and then they 
were brought straight here. I suppose the 
women who brought them went back to look 
after the others, and that they will be here 
presently.” 

“Well, after you have given them as much 
as they can eat, I will see them, and try to 
find a clue to the mystery, if the women have 
not come back in the meantime to explain it.” 

“And I will go with you at once,” said 
Milicent, turning to accompany the house- 
keeper. 

In five minutes the children were seated 
down each side of the hall table, feasting in 
silent delight, not upon the buns and milk so 
eagerly anticipated, but upon dainties such as 
they had not before seen or heard of—hot 
buttered and other cakes, jams, and other 
kinds of preserved fruits, and what-not in 
profusion, and pressed to eat as much as they 
could. Delighted and astonished as they 
were, they lost no time in giving expression 
to their feelings, eating steadily on till the 
heartiest there was obliged to decline more, 
with a reluctant sigh, and the all-sufficient 
reason, “ Please’m, I’m full.” 

Enveloped in one of the cook’s big white 
aprons, Milicent did her share with the others 
in attending to the children’s wants; stooping 
every now and again to kiss some little, wan 
face, a light in her own which none had 
before seen there. 

“ How blind we have all been! I can see 
now what the dear child wanted,” thought 
Mrs. Dalton, her eyes lovingly following her 
young mistress, so evidently in her true 
element now. 

As they rose from the table the children’s 
eyes turned expectantly towards Milicent, as 
if with the instinctive perception of her capa- 
bilities as well as her sympathy, and she 
asked, “Would you like some games, dears ?” 

‘6 Ess.” 

“ What kind do you like best ?” 

*T dunno, miss.” 

“But what do you generally play at?” 

“Sometimes we plays at father comin’ 
‘ome drunk and beatin’ mother, and the 
people comin’ to look, and the bobbies takin’, 
‘em off.” 

“ But,” put in another, “the kind gentle- 
man was a-goin’ to learn us nicer games than 
that, teacher said.” 

“Do you know some nice games, Jane? 
Do you, Hannah? Can you show us?” 
asked Milicent, unconsciously giving evidence 
in what her own child-life had been lacking. 

“We used to play ‘The king sends you 
three letters,’” said Jane. 
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“And there’s ‘Cobbler’s lost his shoe,’” 
added Hannah. 

“And ‘Oranges and lemons,’” put in 
another. 

“ And ‘Thread my needle.’” 

“Which shall it be, children ?” 

**Cobbler’s lost his shoe,’ please’m,” 
chorused the children, to whom this sounded 
most promising. 

Milicent was seated on the floor in a ring 
of laughing children, round Hannah standing 
in the centre looking sharply after the shoe. 

“The cobbler’s lost his shoe, and doesn’t 
know where to find it.” 

“‘ That’s because he doesn’t know where to 
look,” ejaculated Milicent, her face radiant 
with fun and happiness. 
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them,” she said, in a lowered voice. “It 
would be wicked not to laugh when they 
can. The delight of being able to give them 
a little happiness!” Turning to her father, 
she said: “This is dear little crooked Sally, 
who was born so, papa,” using the children’s 
own words, as she drew the child towards 
him. 

“We must try to make things the 
straighter for you, must we not, Sally?” 
he said, seating himself, and giving her a 
kindly pat on the shoulder. 

The child looked up into his face fora 
moment, and then put her hand upon his 
knee, standing by his side in placid content. 

Taking note of Sally’s success, a little 











this way.” Tap, tap, tap. 

“Oh, papa!” sud- 
denly catching sight of 
him standing in the 
doorway. “Isn’t this 
good fun?” 


“Now, then, cobbler, | 
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“It looks like it,” he replied, smiling. 
“ But I must not interrupt—go on, children.” 

But, at sight of him, the cobbler had shyiy 
retired from the game, and Milicent and the 
children rose from the floor. Then Milicent 
saw someone else—a young man in evening 
clothes, his eyes fixed upon her in great 
amazement and, what she was slower to 
recognise, admiration. 

‘Gerald! Have you come to help ?” 

“T should be glad to do so, and perhaps I 
might do for a cobbler.” 

“You might, if you are very quick.” 

“It was something to see vow laugh in that 
fashion.” 
“Oh, Gerald, the pity of it! 












Look at 





“Isn'T” THIS FUN?” 





fellow of about five years of age, whose head 
looked too large for his body, came slowly 
forward, and, looking up into Sir Everard’s 
face with a watery smile, said, “‘ The cobbler 
didn’t find it.” 

“So I see,” amusedly returned Sir Everard, 
his eyes turning towards his daughter, slip- 
ping on her shoe. 

“Ts you the gentleman as give us the 
treat?” asked a little girl, also taking 
courage. 

“Well, I suppose I have done that much. 
But I must not take the credit for having 
thought of it. Have you found out where 
they came from, Mrs. Dalton; have the 
women who brought them returned ?” 
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“No, sir, not yet; it’s that that puzzles us 
so much.” 

“ Did they say nothing?” 

“Not that I heard. ‘They guided the little 
ones down the steps, and then stood aside, 
and must have gone away, I suppose, to look 
after the others. The children say they got 
separated from the others when the fog 
became thicker.” 

“Who brought you, children ? ” 

“Tt was muvver.” 

“ Do you mean your mother ? ” 

Tommy nodded. 

“Oh, Tommy, your mother’s in the pit- 
hole—you know she is,” put in a sharp- 
featured little girl, “ They said at the 
‘orspital he’s got some water in his head, 
please, sir, and that’s why it’s so big and 
heavy, and he’s most allus tired, and don’t 
know what he’s talkin’ about sometimes.” 

“It was muvver,” repeated Tommy. 

“ And who do you say it was, child?” said 
Sir Everard, turning towards another. 

“It was Aunt Jane brought me.” 

“Granny brought me.” 

“And sister Polly, as went out to 
’Straly, brought me.” 

“Oh, the little stories!” exclaimed 
another. “Why, they’ve all gone dead.” 

Their elders looked at each other in 
silence a moment. 
Then Sir Everard 
said, with a half 
laugh, ‘*They 
couldn’t well have 
brought them under 
those circum- 
stances.” 

One or two of the 
maids were begin- 
ning to look rather 
grave, and Mrs. 
Dalton’s eyes were 
downcast as she re- 
membered a certain 
wish. 

Little Tommy 
raised himself on 
tiptoe, and, putting 
his lips to Sir 
Everard’s ear, whis- 
pered : “It was muvver.” 

Just then one of the children created a 
diversion. Giving Gerald, who was saying a 
word to Milicent, a little push with his finger, 
he said: “We've got a Mr. Brown in our 
court, like you; he’s a gentleman as waits 
at the shop, so he’s got to wear things like 
them ; is you at a shop?” 








“Is HE THE PRINCE OF WALES?” 
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“No, my little man,” laughed Gerald. 

“ He brings nice fings, off the plates, you 
know, home for his little Johnny as is ill.” 

Struck by the magnificence of Charles’s 
attire, another asked, pointing her finger to- 
wards him: “Is he the Prince of Wales? 
We’re goin’ to learn ‘God bless,’ teacher 
says.” 

Charles drew himself up with a side glance 
at Hannah, not averse from her hearing this 
testimony to his distinguished appearance. 

Gerald whispered a word to Milicent, who 
had some difficulty in keeping her counten- 
ance. ‘“ Don’t make me laugh, Gerald.” 

“But I thought that was the right thing 
to do.” 

“Not at the wrong moment,” with a gay little 
side glance, which completed her conquest. 
She seemed, indeed, to have suddenly 
emerged from the chrysalis stage, and to have 
become a bright and most lovable woman. 

“Where do you come from?” recom- 
menced Sir Everard, 
addressing the chil- 


dren. “You can 
surely tell us that 
much.” 


“We are the ones 
from Smiff’s Court.” 

“And where is 
Smith’s Court ? ” 

“Why, you goes 
along the road where 
the shops are, till you 
comes to the arch- 
way, and it’s through 


there.” 

“Well, where is the 
road ?” 

“It’s where the 


archway is.” 
“But what do you 


call it?” 

“ The road.” 

“We shall not 
arrive at much that 
way, it seems. Can 
you tell us who it was 
that invited you to 


come here ?” 

A little girl put up 
her hand. “ It was the genkleman, please, sir.” 

“ Don’t you know his name ?” 

“No.” 

“ But,” hurriedly put in another, “ teacher 
said he was going to give us tea—not like 
what we’ve had—buns and milk, you know ; 
and there was to be games afterwards, and 
prizes for the good ones.” 
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“It is very strange, but the mothers will 
be sure to be coming presently, and, mean- 
time, we must do our best to carry out the 
programme.” 

“It was to be ‘Oranges and lemons’ next, 
please, sir,” said one, anxious to lose no more 
time. 

“Mrs. Dalton will, I daresay, be equal 
to the oranges; but I should not advise 
lemons.” 

“Bless your kind heart, Sir Everard, 
‘Oranges and lemons’ is the name of a game.” 

“Oh, indeed ; give them as much as they 
like in that way, and I will see that they are 
not disappointed in their prizes; which 
mean toys, eh, little man ?” 

“ Ess.” 

“ Oh, papa, how good you are !” ejaculated 
Milicent. 

The servants looked on in silent astonish- 
ment. Was this the reticent, unapproachable, 
not to say stern, Sir Everard, they had 
hitherto known? Was this their languid 
young mistress, who had seemed to take no 
interest in anything ? 

** How many are there of them?” 

“Twenty-two, papa.” 

Sir Everard looked at his watch. “Geta 
cab for me, James,” he said, addressing one 
of the men. 

** Shall I come with 
you, uncle?” said 
Gerald, adding a few 
words in an under- 
tone, which made Sir 
Everard look at him 
in glad surprise. Was 
the great wish of his 


heart to be given 
him ? 
In less than an 


hour they returned ; 
a four-wheeler in the 
wake, full of pack- 
ages. 

It was a merry 
party that met tne 
sight of the two as 
they re-entered the 
hall. A long queue 
of children, ending 
up with the ser- 
vants; cook and 
Mrs. Dalton run- 
ning round with 
the rest, their skirts 
gathered up, laugh- 
ing and panting 
with the unwonted 
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** HE SLIPPED A RING ON HER FINGER.” 






exertion ; and Milicent already caught and 
imprisoned, her hair becomingly ruffled by 
the embraces of the children, and her face 
radiant with happiness. 

Sir Everard stood gazing at the scene for a 
few moments with appreciative eyes. Then, 
as the last prisoner was taken, and they 
saw him, he said: “I think it is now my 
turn to go through a little performance. Get 
all the little ones to turn their faces to the 
wall, and do not let them look round until I 
give the word.” 

The children were placed in rows against 
the wall, Hannah and Jane and Milicent and 
Gerald, who affirnfed that they needed his 
help, keeping guard, while James and Charles 
were Called to assist their master. 

There was much running to and fro, and 
then the word was given for the children to 
turn round. They found themselves in toy 
land. Sir Everard was not accustomed to do 
things in a small way, and the floor was 
covered with toys—horses and carts, dolls, 
boxes of soldiers, Noah’s arks, ships, trains, 
puzzles, and what not—all good of their kind. 
Sir Everard had not taken account of the 
position of his guests, nor stinted the price, 
being, indeed, a little astonished at the extent 
to which ten pounds would go. 

“Don’t you think 
this young lady de- 
serves something?” 
Gerald inquired of 
the children. 

“Yes, her does.” 

He took some- 
thing from his 


pocket. “Will this 
do? Will it, Mili- 
cent ?” 


A hot flush dyed 
her cheeks, she put 
out her hand, and, 
as he slipped a ring 
on her finger, she 
turned her eyes 
towards her father 
smiling a_benedic- 
tion upon her. 

For a few mo- 
ments the children 
stood gazing in 
silent’ amazement 
at the wonderful 
display; then, 
drawing a_ sharp 
breath, shifted 
their eyes anxi- 
ously towards Sir 
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Everard. Could those beautiful things be 
intended for them ? 

He saw something of what was in their 
minds, and did not keep them in suspense. 
“The gentleman who invited you promised 
there should be prizes for the good ones, you 
said.” 

“Ves,” doubtfully, each conscious of some 
little naughtiness in the past. 

“ Well, I believe every child here has been 
good to-night, and therefore each deserves, 
and shall receive, a prize.” 

Sudden sunshine on all the little anxious 
faces. 


“Now, then, Sally, you begin. What do 


you choose ?” 
Her eyes, fastened eagerly 
upon a doll dressed in the 


latest fashion, replied for Sally, 
and it was put into her out- 
stretched hands. 
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and the children standing in groups hugging 
their toys—then suddenly exclaimed :— 

“I do believe it’s them !” 

“The children, do you mean, Davis?” 

“IT know some has been lost, sir, and 
there’s been a pretty to-do about them. It’s 
even got into the evening papers. ‘lwenty- 
two children lost—that’s what they say, and 
people have been looking for them all over 
London, inquiring at every police-station, 
but never a word could be heard of them, 
good or bad. ‘Spirited away,’ the papers 
call it!” 

“Do you know where they were on their 
way to?” 









“A DOLL, DRESSED IN THE LATEST FASHION, WAS PUT INTO HER OUTSTRETCHED HANDS,” 


“And you, Tommy; what do you choose ?” 
“That!” promptly replied Tommy, point- 
ing to a horse and cart. 


Then, one after the other, each child came. 


forward, and was told to choose. 

The remaining toys were reserved to be 
distributed amongst the children who had 
missed their way. 

“But how in the world shall we get them 
home ?” said Sir Everard. “It can’t be very 
far off, since they walked here; and four or 
five cabs would do it, of course ; but Smith’s 
Court in a road where there are shops is, to 
say the least, indefinite.” 

At that moment the coachman entered the 
hall, and stood for a moment gazing wide- 
eyed at the unwonted scene—Sir Everard and 
his daughter and nephew and the servants, 
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“To the mission-room at the top of our 
mews, sir. They say the younger ones 
were told to run across the road with one of 
the teachers, but somehow they got separated 
from her. The policeman, who stopped the 
traffic for them, found it had got into such 
a block, that he told the superintendent 
to keep back the rest until he had Jet some 
of the carts go by, and when the second lot 
of children got across there wasn’t a sign to 
be seen of the first, and no one could tell 
where the little things had gone.” 

* But how was it they came here? 
brought them ?” 

“Tt was muvver.” 

* Aunt Jane.” 

“Sister Mary.” 

“Old granny.” 


Who 
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eames) HE fourth of July, 1884, the 
3 (28 anniversary festival of American 
Independence, was signalized 
in a remarkable manner by 





the noteworthy marks of 
friendship and goodwill  ex- 
changed by two great nations, notably 


by the presentation by France of a colossal 
statue of Liberty 
Illuminating the 


The Largest Statue in the World, and How It Was Built. 


A. 


META. 


of “ Defence,” is by some thought to surpass 
our Trafalgar Square lions, or rather the 
one lion four times repeated, by Sir Edwin 
Landseer. 

Bedloe’s Island, near Long Island, outside 
the harbour of New York, was chosen as a 





World, for the 
adornment of the 
sister Republic’s 
magnificent har- 
bour at New York. 
The funds for this 
amazing monument 
were entirely sub 


scribed by the 
French people, 
while the formal 


presentation of this 
gift was performed 
in Paris, in the 
absence of M. Jules 
Ferry, the French 
Prime Minister, by 
the late Ferdinand 


de Lesseps; Mr. 
Morton, the then 
United States 


Minister in France, 
accepting it on be- 
half of his nation. 
The design of 
this colossal statue, 
it is said, origi- 
nated with the late 
M. Laboulaye, 
author of “ Paris 
en Amérique,” an 
enthusiastic 
admirer of Ameri- 
can institutions, 
but was zealously 
taken up by the 
eminent French 
sculptor, M. Bartholdi, whose previous works, 
the “Souvenir of the Nile,” ‘“ Modern 
Martyr,” “Funeral Genius,” and “ Vercin- 
getorix on Horseback,” are familiar enough 
to lovers and students of fine art. Above 
all, his famous “ Lion de Belfort,” symbolic 





THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 
From a Photo. by J. H. Johnston, New York. 


suitable site, and there now stands the 
colossus, 150ft. high from the feet to the 
raised hand. ‘The 
; figure is higher 
than the Column 


Vendéme in Paris, 
and double the 
height of the lar- 
| gest statue hitherto 
known, namely, 
that of St. Charles 
Borromeo, on the 
banks of Lake Mag- 
giore. Moreover, it 
is placed on a 


pedestal 177ft. in 
height, making the 
top of the torch 


about 328ft. above 
high - water _ level. 
It weighs 100 
tons, its composi- 
tion being three- 
fifths iron and two- 
fifths copper, and 
was not cast, but 
composed of nume- 
rous pieces, separ- 
ately hammered 
into shape, and then 
riveted together. 

The statue was 
conveyed to 
America in 350 
pieces, which upon 
arrival were again 
riveted together to 
form the magnifi- 
cent and harmoni- 
ous whole—a tri- 
umph indeed of the 
sculptor’s art! It was taken over in French 
vessels of war in 1884, arriving shortly after 
the corner stone of the pedestal had been 
laid. The statue as it now stands completely 
throws both the Colossus of Rhodes and the 
statue of Ramses into the shade. 




















THE LARGEST STATUE 


From a Photo. by) 


The extraordinary photos. which are here 
reproduced in full for the first time illustrate 
the various stages of construction. 

In the first photograph of the work itself a 
glimpse is given of 
the huge wooden 


covered 
with plaster, by 
means of which 
the sheets of 
metal were given 
their required 
shape. The im- 
mense sheds in 
which the contract 
was carried to its 
successful end 
formea part of the 
works of MM. 
Gaget Gauthier et 
Cie., of Paris. 

A visit to these 
sheds is said to 
have been an ex- 
perience never to 
be forgotten. 
Here one came 
upon the inde: 
finger of a hand 


frames, 


From a Photo. by) 


THE HUGE MOULDS MADE 


THE PLATES ASSUMING THEIR PROPER SHAPE, 


IN THE WORLD. 


OF WOOD AND PLASTER. [Pierre Pettit, Paria. 


and the toe of a foot. But what fingers and 
what toes, what hands and what feet ! 
Amazing in their bulk, almost uncanny in 
their towering proportions, they conjured up 


(Pierre Pettit, Paris. 
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in our minds the wonderful sights in some 
workshop of fairyland—the men and your- 
selves mere pigmies. Sixty men have worked 
for nearly ten years upon the various 
parts of the Statue of Liberty, not to count 
M. Bartholdi and his immediate assistants. 
They were ten years of anxiety unspeakable, 
ten years of incessant work and expense. 
But M. Bartholdi’s great achievement will 
live for Centuries to come; his name will 
ever stand out in the history of art as that of 
a man who, for art’s sake, never flinched, how- 
ever difficult the task before him may have 





From a Photo. by) 


been, and also in the history of France as a 
patriot second to none. 

The model of the statue went through two 
stages of enlargement. ‘The first model 
made by M. Bartholdi measured 2‘11m., 
and approved by the committee. 
This model was subsequently enlarged 
four times, the second figure measuring 
850m. from head to foot. M. Bartholdi 
improved and altered it until, judging it 
to be perfect in symmetry and design, the 
figure was divided into sections. These 
sections were subsequently again enlarged 
four times, needless to add, with absolute 
mathematical precision. 

Moulds of wood were then made of the 


was 
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proper size, and the sheets of metal gained 
their required shape, as shown in the next 
photo., by being beaten out according to 
their respective moulds ; this was done both 
by lever pressure and by beating with mallets. 

Once ready shaped, the necessary holes 
were drilled to receive the millions of rivets 
used in the uniting of the plates, and as the 
various parts were brought from the works to 
the gigantic iron framework built for their 
support, they were united one by one into a 
homogeneous whole. It is interesting to note 
the 


that the entire armature which supports 





figure on the inside was designed by M. 
Eiffel, now of Eiffel Tower fame. The 
illustration on this page shows the cast of 
one of the enormous fingers; the workmen 


around seem like so many pigmies in 
comparison. 
M. Bartholdi has given the _ greatest 


possible stability to the statue by utilizing 
the woman’s drapery to give a broad base to 
the structure, so that it may stand the brunt 
of the strongest hurricane. 

The head, which unfortunately was not 
photographed separately, is 14ft. high, and 
will accommodate no fewer than foity people, 
while the flame of the torch will hold fifteen 
people comfortably ! 








THE LARGEST STATUE IN THE 


From a Photo. by) 


A gallery is built just above the 
hand at the base of and around the 
torch in such a manner as to enable 
visitors to gaze freely upon the 
magnificent view of the harbour, 
with its blue waters, its thousands 
of ships of all nationalities and 
sizes, backed by the house and 
dock studded shore. 

It is interesting to note that, 
some time before the statue was 
completed, the right arm with the 
torch in its hand made a journey to 
America by itself, when it was 
exhibited at the Philadelphia 
{xhibition. 

In all the statue embodies over 
400,000lb. of copper and iron! 
The index finger measures 2°45m. 
in length, while the nail measures 
no less than 0°35m. by 065m. ; the 
eye is 0°65m. wide, and the nose 
measures 1‘12m. from base to tip! 

These amazing figures may easily 
be verified by travellers to the 
States, for a visit to the statue is 
generally included by sightseers on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

An excellent idea of the size of the 
various parts is exemplified by the 


THE LEFT HAND, 


From a Photo. by) 


THE RIGHT 


FOOT, 


WORLD. 


(Pierre Pettit, Paris. 


(Pierre Pettit, Paris. 
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PART OF THE MASSIVE BODY, WITH SCAFFOLDING, 
From a Photo, by Pierre Pettit, Paria. 


titanic hand and equally titanic foot shown in 
the preceding two photos., whilst the last two 
pictures serve to illustrate two stages of 
advanced construction. In the last picture 
of all, the framework which is to receive the 
extended arm towers high above the scaffold. 
In this illustration, also, the hand holding the 
torch with its circular visitors’ platform is 
easily distinguished on the left. The men 
standing on the ground afford an easy means 
of comparison in sizes, and if we take them 
as our standard measure, we can easily 
realize in our minds some idea of the 
enormous proportion before us. 

The lights in the torch are extremely 
powerful, and illuminate the sky by means of 
highly polished reflectors. ‘These powerful 
rays can easily be discerned some thirty or 
forty miles away, and are the first lights seen 
by ocean steamers nearing New York. When 
M. Bartholdi visited his work in a steamer 
shortly before the inauguration he exclaimed, 
“What a beautiful harbour! Look at that 
splendid bridge in the distance (alluding to 
Brooklyn Bridge). The two colossal works 
do not clash as I feared they might, for the 
distance softens the general effect of the 
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bridge upon the whole.” After land- 
ing and examining his work with criti- 
cal attention, he continued: “1 am 
much pleased ; it is a grand sight. I 
was very anxious about the formation 
of some of the lines—it is a success.” 

The dedication of the statue was 
attended with much _ ceremony. 
There was a grand military and 
civic procession on shore, and then 
the President and the most dis- 
tinguished personages embarked on 
board thirty-seven steamers for Bed- 
loe’s Island. After a prayer and 
some music, M. de Lesseps delivered 
an address. This was followed by an 
address by Senator Evarts, announc- 
ing the presentation of the statue by 
France to the United States. The 
face, which had been shrouded by 
tri-coloured flags, was then unveiled 
amid a terrific din of cannon, steam- 
whistles, and bells. President Cleve- 
land next formally accepted the 
statue, and the ceremony closed with 
the singing of the Old Hundredth 
Hymn. 
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ANOTHER VIEW SHOWING FRAMEWORK FOR RIGHT ARM; ALSO 
RIGHT HAND HOLDING TORCH—NOTE THE MEN ON THE GROUND. 
From a Photo. by Pierre Pettit, Paria. 

















































XV. 

SSSHE Blue Posts, Chelsea, is 
an old-time public-house plea- 
santly situated by the river, 
with an extensive connection 
amongst gentlemen’s servants, 
*busmen, and other skilled 
judges of good beer, the subtle and delicate 
perfume of which liquor pervades the place 
from cellar to basement, and has more 
than once taken the policeman on duty to 
the back door under the impression that 
something wanted looking into. 

To some men imprisonment in such a 
place would have been little short of ecstasy. 
In the heat of summer they would have sat 
in the cool cellar amid barrels of honest 
beer; in winter they would have led the 
conversaiion cosily seated around the tap- 
room fire. For physical exercise, profitable 
employment at the beer-engine in the bar ; 





“IN SEARCH OF SUBTERRANEAN 


for intellectual exercise, the study of practical 
chemistry in the cellar. 

To Captain Fred Flower none of these 
things appealed. He had visited the cellar 
certainiy—in search of subterranean exits ; 
he had sat in the tap-room—ciose to the 
open window; but his rabid desire to get 


A Master of Craft. 
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away from the place and never see it again 
could not have been surpassed by the most 
bitter teetotaler that ever breathed. 

His greatest trouble was with Porson, 
whose limpet-like qualities were a source of 
never -failing concern to the unfortunate 
mariner. Did he ascend to the drawing-room 
and gaze yearningly from the windows at the 
broad stream of Father Thames and the craft 
dropping down on the ebb-tide to the sea: 
Uncle Porson, sallow of face and unclean of 
collar, was there to talk beery romance of the 
ocean. Did he retire to the small yard at 
the rear of the premises and gaze from the 
back dour at the passing life of a Chelsea by- 
street, Uncle Porson was looking over his 
shoulder, pointing out milkmen with histories, 
and cabmen with a past. 

The second week of his stay was drawing 
to a close before he fully realized the horror 
of his position. His foot, which had been 
giving him considerable trouble, was getting 
much better, though it was by no means well 
enough to give him a chance in a footrace 
with Mr. Porson or Dick, and as the 
family at the Blue 
Posts realized the 
improvement, the 
attentions of his 
personal atten- 
dants were re- 
doubled. The key 
of his bedroom 
door was turned 
every night after 
he had retired: a 
discovery he had 
made the first 
night after care- 
fully dressing for 
flight and spending 
an hour over the 
composition of a 


EXITS.” farewell note to 


Miss Tipping. 
There was no chance of reaching the roof 
from his bedroom window, and the pavement 
below offered him his choice between a 
wedding and a funeral. 
And amid all this the fiction was main- 
tained of preserving him from his lawless 
foes and his own inconvenient devotion to 
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duty. A struggle for escape was not to be 
thought of, as the full measure of his deceit- 


fulness would transpire in the event of 


failure, and the wedding drew nearer day by 
day, while his active brain was still casting 
about in vain for any means of escape. 

“Next Tuesday,” said Mrs. Tipping to 
her step-daughter, as they sat in the much- 
decorated drawing-room one afternoon, 
“you'll be Mrs. Robinson.” 

Miss Tipping, who was sitting next to the 
skipper, looked at him languishingly, and 
put her head on his shoulder. 

“TI can hardly believe it,” she said, coyly. 

Flower, who was in the same predicament, 
patted her head tenderly, as being easier 
than replying. 

“And I must say,” said Mrs. Tipping, 
regarding the pair, “ I’m a plain woman and 
I speak my mind, that if it was me I should 
want to know more about him first.” 

“I’m quite satisfied, mar,” said Miss Tip- 
ping, without raising her head. 

“There’s your relations to be satisfied, 
Matilda,” said Uncle Porson, in an important 
voice. 

Miss Tipping raised her head-and favoured 
the interrupter with a baleful stare, whereupon 
Mr. Porson, scratching his neck feebly, 
glanced at Mrs. Tipping for support. 

“Our relations needn’t come to see us,” 
said his niece, at length. “ He’s marrying 
me, not my relations.” 

“ He’s making me his uncle, at any rate,” 
said Mr. Porson, with a sudden access of 
dignity. 

“You don’t mind, Fred, do you?” asked 
Miss Tipping, anxiously. 

“T’d put up with more than that for your 
sake,” said Flower. “I needn’t tell people.” 

“That's all very fine,” said Mrs. Tipping, 
taking up the cudgels for the speechless and 
glaring victim of these pleasantries, “ but 
there’s no mystery about your uncle: every- 
body knows Aim. fe doesn’t disappear just 
as he is going to get married and be brought 
back ina cab months afterwards. e isn’t 
full of secrets he mustn’t tell people who 
ought to know.” 

“Never kep’ a secret in my life,” agreed 
Uncle Porson, whose head was buzzing 
under this unaccustomed praise. 

“I know quite enough about Fred,” said 
Miss Tipping, tenderly ; “when I want your 
opinion, mar, I'll ask you for it.” 

Mrs. Tipping’s reply was interrupted by 
the entrance of a young man from the 
jeweller’s with four brooches for Flower to 
present to the bridesmaids. Mrs. ‘Tipping 
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had chosen them, and it did not take the 
hapless skipper long to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that she was far fonder of bridesmaids 
than he was. His stock of money was 
beginning to dwindle, and the purchase of 
a second wedding suit within a month was 
beginning to tell even upon his soaring 
spirits. 

“'There’s another thing about Fred I don’t 
quite like,” said Mrs. Tipping, as she sat with 
the brooches ranged upon her capacious lap: 
“he’s extravagant. I don’t like a mean man, 
but one who flings his money away is almost 
as bad. ‘These ’ere brooches are very pretty 
and they do him credit, but I can’t say but 
what something cheaper wouldn’t ’ave done 
as well.” 

“] thought you liked them,” said the in- 
dignant Flower. 

“TI like them well enough,” said Mrs. Tip- 
ping, solemnly ; “there’s nothing to dislike in 
them. ‘Seems to me they must have cost a 
lot of money, that’s all—-I suppose I may 
make a remark !” 

Flower changed the subject, and turning 
to Miss Tipping began to speak in a low 
voice of their new home. Miss Tipping 
wanted a sort of Eden with bar improve- 
ments, and it was rather difficult to find. 

They had discussed the matter before, and 
the wily skipper had almost quarrelled with 
his bride-elect over the part of the country 
in which they were to live: Miss Tipping 
holding out for the east coast, while Flower 
hotly championed the south. Mrs. Tipping, 
with some emphasis, had suggested leaving it 
until after the honeymoon, but a_ poetic 
advertisement of an inn in Essex catching 
her daughter’s eye, it was decided that 
instant inspection should be made. 

They travelled down from Fenchurch 
Street, accompanied by Dick and Mrs. 
‘Tipping ; the skipper, who was painfully on 
the alert for any chance of escape, making a 
great fuss of his foot, and confessing to a 
feeling of unusual indisposition. He sat in 
one corner of the carriage with his eyes half 
closed, while Miss Tipping, with her arm 
affectionately drawn through his, was the 
unconscious means of preventing a dash for 
liberty as the train steamed slowly through a 
station. 

The nearest station to the Rose of Essex 
was five miles distant, a fact which (owing 
perhaps to the expensive nature of newspaper 
charges) did not appear in the advertisement. 

“ Tt’s a nice little place,” said the landlady 
of the Railway Hotel, as they asked her 
opinion over lunch; “there’s a little land 
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goes with it. If you want to drive over I'd 
better be having something got ready.” 

Mrs. Tipping, who halved the duties with 
Flower, she doing the ordering and he the 
paying, assented, and in a short time they were 
bowling rapidly along through narrow country 
lanes to their destination. The skipper 
noticed with pleasure the lonely nature of 
the country, and his heart beat fast as he 
thought of the chances of success of a little 
plan of escape. 

So far as appearance went, the inn was 
excellent. Roses clustered round the porch 
and hung in fragrant bunches from the walls, 
while three or four sturdy lime trees in one 
corner threw a grateful shade over a rustic 
table and settles. Flower, with a grateful 
sigh, said that it was the very thing. Even 
Mrs. Tipping, after a careful inspection, said 
that they might do worse ; Dick, with an air 
of professional gravity, devoted most of his 
attention to the cellar, while the “engaged 
couple walked slowly round the immense 
garden in the rear exchanging tender whispers. 





“THE ENGAGED COUPLE WALKED SLOWLY ROUND THE IMMENSE GARDEN.” 


“We'll think it over and let you know,” 
said Mrs. Tipping to the landlord. 
“There’s been a lot after it,” said he 


slowly, with a glance at his wife. 
Vol, xviii.—98. 
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“ And yet it ain’t gone,” said the business- 
like Mrs. Tipping, pleasantly. 

“T’m going to take it, mar,” said Miss 
Tipping, firmly. 

Mrs. Tipping sighed at her haste, but find- 
ing her determined went down the cellar 
again, accompanied by Dick, for a last look 
round. Captain Flower, leaning heavily on 
Miss Tipping’s arm, limped slowly to the 
carriage. 

“Tired?” she inquired, tenderly, as he 
sank back in the cushions. 

“Foot’s painful,” he said, with a faint smile. 
“Good gracious !” 

“What’s the matter ?” asked Miss Tipping, 
alarmed by his manner. 

“T’ve left my pipe in the garden,” said 
Flower, rising, “the one you gave me. I 
wouldn’t lose it for the world.” 

“T'll get it,” said Miss Tipping, springing 
out of the carriage. ‘ Whereabouts did you 
leave it, do you think ?” 

“ By the bee-hives,” said Flower, pale with 
excitement, as he heard Mrs. Tipping and 
Dick coming up from the 
cellar. ‘‘ Make haste, some- 
body might take it.” 

Miss Tipping darted into 
the house, and immediately 
afterwards the Tippings 
ascended from the cellar, 
attended by the landlady. 

“Driver,” said Flower, 
sharply, prodding him. 

“« Sir,” said the man, look- 
ing round and tenderly rub- 
bing his back. 

“Take that to the lady 
who has just gone in, at 


once,” gabbled Flower ; 
“hurry up.” 

For want of anything 
better, he handed the 


astonished driver his to- 
bacco-pouch, and waved him 
to the house. The lad 
descended from his perch 
and ran to the door just as 
Dick Tipping, giving vent 
to a sharp cry, was rushing 
out. The cry acted on the 
skipper like magic, and, 
snatching up the whip, he 
gave the horse a cut in 
which were concentrated the 
fears of the last fortnight and the hopes of 
his future lifetime. 

The animal sprang forward madly just as 
Dick Tipping, who had pushed the driver 
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out of the way, rushed out in pursuit. There 
was a hard white road in front and it took it 
at a gallop, the vehicle rocking from side to 
side behind it as Flower played on it with 
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at once bounded forward with the intention 
of getting out of hearing. A gentle incline 
favoured the pace, which was now so con- 
siderable that the skipper, seeing another 
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“THE STARTLED ANIMAL AT ONCE BOUNDED FORWARD.” ag 
the whip. Tipping was close behind, andthe craft approaching him, waved his hand 


driver a good second. Flower, leaving the 
horse to take care of itself for a time, stood 
upright in the carriage and hurled cushions 
at his foremost pursuer. The third cushion 
was long and limp, and, falling on end in 
front of him, twined itself round his swift- 
moving legS and brought him heavily to the 
ground. 

“ He’s winded,” said Flower, as he saw the 
coachman stop and help the other man 
slowly to his feet ; “shows what a cushion 
can do.” 

He clambered on to the seat, as a bend in 
the road shut the others from his sight, and 
gathering up the reins gave himself over to 
the joyous feeling of his new-found liberty 
as they rushed through the air. His ideas 
of driving were elementary, and his mode of 
turning corners was to turn them quickly and 
get it over; but he drove on for miles with- 
out mishap, and, the horse having dropped 
to a steady trot, began to consider his future 
movements. 

“They'll be setting the wires to work, 
I expect,” he thought, soberly. “What a 
comfortable old world this must have been 
before they invented steam and telegraph. 
I'll go a little bit farther, and then tie it up 
to a tree.” 

He made what he considered an endearing 
noise with his mouth, and the startled animal 


towards it warningly. 

“T wonder who ought to get out of the 
way ?” he said, thoughtfully. “I ’spose the 
horse knows.” 

He left it to that able quadruped, after 
giving it a little bang on the flank with the 
butt-end of the whip to keep its faculties 
fresh. There was a frenzied shout from the 
other vehicle, a sudden violent stoppage, 
with the crashing of wood, and Flower 
crawling out of the ditch watched with some 
admiration the strenuous efforts of his noble 
beast to take the carriage along on three 
wheels. 

“Look what you've done,” roared the 
driver of the other vehicle, foaming with 
passion as he jumped out and held his 
plunging horse by the head. “Look at my 
gig, sir! Look at it!” 

Flower looked, and then returned the 
courtesy. ‘“ Look at mine,” he said, impres 
sively ; “‘mine’s much the worst.” 

“You were the wrong side of the road,” 
shouted the other. 

“T was there first,” said Flower; “it 
wouldn’t have happened if you hadn’t tried 
to get out of my way. The course I was on 
I should have passed you easily.” 

He looked up the road. His horse, 
trembling violently, was standing still, with 
the wreck of the carriage behind it. He 
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stooped mechanically, and picking up the 
whip which was lying in the road said that 
he would go off for assistance. 

“‘ You stay here, sir,” said the other man, 
with an oath. 

“T won't,” said the skipper. 

His adversary made no reply, but, having 
by this time soothed his frightened horse, 
took his whip out of its socket and strode 
towards him with the butt raised over his 
head. Flower arranged his own whip the 
same way, and both men being new to the 
weapon circled round each other two or three 
times waiting for a little instruction. Then 
the owner of the gig, whose temper was rising 
every second, ran in and dealt the skipper a 
heavy blow on the head. 

The blow dispelled an idea which was 
slowly forming there of asking the extent of 
the damage, and, if it were not too much, 
offering to make it good. Ideas of settlement 
vanished ; ideas of honour, morality, and even 
escape vanished too: all merged in the one 
fixed idea of giving the other man a harder 
blow than he had given. 

For a minute or two the battle raged fairly 
equally ; both were securing a fair amount of 
punishment. Then under a heavy blow from 
Flower his foe went down suddenly. For 
a second or two the skipper held his breath 
with fear, then the other men raised himself 
feebly on his knees, and, throwing away his 
whip, staggered to his feet, and, unfastening 
the reins, clambered unsteadily into his gig 
and drove off without a word. 

The victorious skipper looked up and 
down the lonely road, and, shaking his head 
sadly at the noble steed which had brought 
him into this mess, tenderly felt his bruised 
and aching head, and then set off as fast as 
his foot would permit up the road. 

He looked about eagerly as he went for 
a place of concealment, fully aware of the 
inability of a lame shipmaster to outdistance 
horseflesh. Hedges and fields bounded both 
sides of the road, but half a mile farther 
along, on the right-hand side, the field 
stretched away upwards to meet a wood. 
Towards this wood Captain Flower, having 
first squeezed himself through a gap in the 
hedge, progressed with all speed. 

He sat on the trunk of a fallen pine to 
regain his breath, and eagerly looked about 
him. ‘To his disappointment he saw that the 
wood was of no great depth, but was a mere 
belt of pines running almost parallel with 
the road he had quitted. With the single idea 
of getting as far away from the scene of his 
crime as possible, he began to walk through it. 
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The wood was very still, and the shade 
grateful after the heat of the sun. Just 
beyond the fields were shimmering in the 
heat, and he pricked up his ears as the 
unmistakable sound of wheels and hoofs 
came across the silent fields. He looked 
round wildly, and seeing a tiny cottage 
standing in a bit of a clearing, made towards 
it. 

A little old man, twisted with rheumatism, 
rose as he stood at the open door and 
regarded him with a pair of bloodshot but 
sharp old eyes, while an old woman sitting 
in a windsor-chair looked up anxiously. 

“Can I come in?” asked Flower. 

“ Aye,” said the old man, standing aside to 
let him pass. 

“ Hot day,” said the skipper, taking a seat. 

“No, ’taint,” said the old man. 

“Not so hot as yesterday,” said Flower, 
with a conciliatory smile. 

“ Tt’s ’otter than it was yesterday,” said the 
old man. “What ha’ you done to your 
face ?” 

“T was climbing a tree,” said Flower, with 
a laugh, “and I fell down ; I’ve hurt my foot 
too.” 

“Served you right if you’d broke your 
neck,” said his amiable host, “ climbing trees 
at your time o’ life.” 

“Nice cottage you’ve got here,” said the 
persistent Flower. 

“T wish you ’ad to live in it,” said the old 
man. 

He took a proffered cigar, and after eyeing 
it for some time, like a young carver with a 
new joint, took out a huge clasp-knife and 
slowly sawed the end off. 

“Can I sleep here for the night?” asked 
Flower, at length. 

“ No, you can’t,” said the old man, draw- 
ing at his cigar. 

He smoked on, with the air of a man 
who has just given a very clever answer to a 
very difficult question. 

“We ain’t on’y got one room besides this,” 
said the old woman, solemnly. “ Years ago 
we used to have four and a wash-place.” 

“Oh, I could sleep on the floor here,” said 
Flower, lightly. “I'll pay you five shillings.” 

“ Let’s see your money,” said the old man, 
leaning forward. 

Flower put the sum in his hand. 
pay now,” he said, heartily. 

“ The floor won’t run away,” said the other, 
pulling out an old leathern purse, “and you 
can sleep on any part of it you like.” 

Flower thanked him effusively. He was 
listening intently for any sounds outside. If 
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the Tippings and the man in the gig met 
they would scour the country-side, and almost 
certainly pay the cottage a visit. 

“If you let me go upstairs and lie down 
for an hour or two,” he said, turning to the 
old man, “I'll give you another half-crown.” 





“1'LL GIVE VOU ANOTHER HALF-CROWN.” 


The old man said nothing, but held out 
his hand, and after receiving the sum got up 
slowly, and, opening a door by the fire-piace, 
revealed a few broken stairs, which he slowly 
ascended, after beckoning his guest to follow. 

“It’s a small place,” he said, tersely, “ but 
I daresay you've often slept in a worse.” 

Flower made no reply. He was looking 
from the tiny casement. Through an opening 
in the trees he saw a couple of figures crossing 
the field towards the wood. 

“If anybody asks you whether you have 
seen me, say no,” he said, rapidly, to the old 
man. “I’ve got into a bit of a mess, and if 
you hide me here until it has blown over I'll 
make it worth your while,” 

“ How much ?” said the old man. 

Flower hesitated. “Five pounds for 
certain,” he said, hastily, “ and more if you’re 
put to much trouble. Run down and stop 
your wife’s mouth quietly.” 

“Don’t order me about,” said the old 
man, slowly ; “I ain’t said I'll do it yet.” 

“They're coming now,” said Flower, 
impatiently ; “mind, if they catch me you 
lose your five pounds.” 
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“ All right,” said the other. “I’m doing 
it for the five pounds, mind, not for you,” 
added this excellent man. 

He went grunting and groaning down the 
narrow stairs, and the skipper, closing the 
door, went and crouched down by tne open 
casement. A few indistinct words were 
borne in on the still air, and voices 
came gradually closer, until footsteps, 
which had been deadened by the 
grass, became sud- 
denly audible on 

the stones outside 
the cottage. 

Flower held his 
breath with anxiety ; 
then he smiled softly 
and pleasantly as he 
listened to the terms 
in which his some- 
what difficult host 
was addressed. 

“Now, gaffer,’ 
said the man of the 
gig, roughly. 

“Wake up, grand- 
pa,” said Dick Tip- 
ping ; “have you 
seen a man go by 
here ?— blue serge 
suit, moustache, 
face and head 
knocked about ?” 

im,” was the reply. 


? 





“No, I ain’t seen 
“ What’s he done?” 

Tipping told him briefly. “We'll have 
him,” he said, savagely. “We've got a 
mounted policeman on the job, besides 
others. If you can catch him it’s worth half 
a sov. to you.” 

He went off hurriedly with the other man, 
and their voices died away in the distance. 
Flower sat in his place on the floor for some 
time, and then, seeing from the window 
that the coast was clear, went downstairs 
again. 

The old woman made him up a bed on 
the floor after supper, although both he and 
the old man assured her that it was unneces- 
sary, and then taking the lamp bade him 
good-night and went upstairs. 

Flower, left to himself, rolled exultingly on 
his poor couch, and for the first time in a 
fortnight breathed freely. 

“If I do get into trouble,” he mur- 
mured, complacently, “I generally manage 
to get out of it. It wants a good head 
in the first place, and a cool one in the 
second.” 




















XVI. 
HE was awake early in the morning, and, 
opening the door, stood delightedly breathing 
the fresh, pine-scented air. 

The atmosphere of the Blue Posts was 
already half forgotten, and he stood looking 
dreamily forward to the time when he might 
reasonably return to life and Poppy. He 
took a few steps into the wood and, after 
feeling for his pipe before he remembered 
that Miss Tipping was probably keeping it 
as a souvenir, sat on a freshly-cut log and 
fell into a sentimental reverie, until the 
appearance of the restless old man at the door 
of the cottage took him back to breakfast. 

“T thought you’d run off,” said his host, 
tartly. 









“**] THOUGHT YOU'D RUN OFF,’ SAID HIS HOST.” 


“You thought wrong then,” said Flower, 
sharply, as he took out his purse. “ Here 
are two of the five pounds I promised you ; 
I'll give you the rest when I go.” 

The old man took the money and closed 
his small, hard mouth until the lips almost 
disappeared. ‘More money than sense,” 
he remarked, cordially, as the skipper 
replaced his purse. 

Flower made no reply. Some slices of fat 
bacon were sizzling in a pan over the wood- 
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fire, and the pungent smell of the woods, 
mixed with the sharpness of the morning air, 
gave him an appetite to which, since his 
enforced idleness, he had been a stranger. 
He drew his chair up to the rickety little 
table with its covering of frayed oil-cloth, 
and, breaking a couple of eggs over his 
bacon, set to eagerly. 

“Don’t get eggs like these in London,” he 
said to the old woman. 

The old woman leaned over and, inspect- 
ing the shells, paid a tribute to the hens who 
were responsible for them, and traced back 
a genealogy which would have baffled the 
entire College of Heralds—a genealogy 
hotly contested by the old man, who claimed 
a bar sinister through three eggs, bought at 
the village shop some genera- 
tions before. 

“You've got a nice little 


ee ee place here,” said Flower, by 
| hed way of changing the conver- 
Y iba sation, which was well on 


the way to becoming per- 
sonal ; “ but don’t you 
find it rather dull 
sometimes ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” 
said the old woman. 
“I finds plenty to do, 
and ’e potters about 
like. ’E don’t do much, 
but it pleases ’im and 
it don’t hurt me.” 

The object of these 
compliments took them 
as a matter of course, and after hunting 
up the stump of last night's cigar, and shred- 
ding it with his knife, crammed it into a clay 
pipe, and smoked tranquilly. Flower found a 
solitary cigar, one of the Blue Posts’ best, 
and with a gaze which wandered idly from 
the chest of drawers on one side of the room 
to the old china dogs on the little mantel- 
shelf on the other, smoked in silence. 

The old man brought in news at dinner- 
time. The village was ringing with the news 
of yesterday’s affair, and a rigorous search, 
fanned into excitement by an offer of two 
pounds reward, was taking the place of the 
more prosaic labours of the country-side. 

“If it wasn’t for me,” said the old man in 
an excess of self-laudation, “ you’d be put in 
the gaol—where you ought to be; but I 
wouldn't do it if it wasn’t for the five pounds. 
You'd better keep close in the house. There’s 
some more of ’em in the wood looking for 
you.” 

Captain Flower took his advice, and for the 
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next two days became a voluntary prisoner. 
On the third day the old man reported that 
public excitement about him was dying 
out, owing partly to the fact that it thought 
the villain must have made his escape good, 
and partly to the fact that the landlord of 
the Wheatsheaf had been sitting at his front 
door shooting at snakes on the King’s High- 
way invisible to ordinary folk. 

The skipper resolved to make a start on 
the following evening, walking the first night 
so as to get out of the dangerous zone, and 
then training to London. At the prospect 
his spirits rose, and in a convivial mood he 
purchased a bottle of red currant wine from 
the old woman at supper, and handed it 
round. 

He was still cheerful next morning as he 
arose and began to dress. Then he paused, 
and in a somewhat anxious fashion patted 
his trouser pockets. Minute and _painfui 
investigation revealed a bunch of keys and a 
clasp-knife. 

He tried his other pockets and then, sink- 
ing in a dazed fashion into a chair, tried to 
think what had become of his purse and 
loose change. His watch, a silver one, was 
under his pillow where he had placed it the 
night before, and his ready cash was repre- 
sented by the shilling which hung upon the 
chain. 

He completed his dressing slowly while 
walking about the room, looking into all sorts 
of likely and unlikely hiding-places for his 
money, and at length gave up the search in 
disgust, and sat down to wait until such time 
as his host should appear. It was a compli- 
cation for which he had not bargained, 
and unable to endure the suspense any 
longer, he put his head up the stairway and 
bawled to the old man to come down. 

“What's the matter now ?” demanded the 
old man as he came downstairs, preceded by 
his wife. “One would think the place belonged 
to you, making all that noise.” 

“ T’ve lost my purse,” said Flower, regard- 
ing him sternly ; “my purse has been taken 
out of one pocket and some silver out of the 
other while I was asleep.” 

The old man raised his eyebrows at his 
wife and scratched his chin roughly. 

“TI s’pose you’ve lost my three pounds 
along with it?” he said, raspily. 

“ Where’s my purse?” demanded the 
skipper, roughly; “don’t play the fool with 
me. It won’t pay.” 

“T don’t know nothing about your purse,” 
said the other, regarding him closely with his 
little, bloodshot eyes; “‘you’re trying to do 
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me out o’ my three pounds—me what’s took 
you in and ’id you.” 

The incensed skipper made no reply, but, 
passing upstairs, turned the bedroom topsy- 
turvy in a wild search for his property. It 
was unsuccessful, and he came down with a 
look in his face which made his respected 
host get close to his wife. 

“ Are you going to give me my money?” 
demanded he, striding up to him. 

“T’ve not got your money,” snarled the 
other; “ I’m an honest man.” 

He started back in alarm, and his wife 
gave a faint scream, as Flower caught him by 
the collar, and, holding him against the wall, 
went through his pockets. 

“Don’t hurt ’im,” cried the old woman ; 
“ he’s on’y a little old man.” 

“If you were younger and bigger,” said 
the infuriated skipper, as he gave up the 
fruitless search, “‘ I’d thrash you till you gave 
it up.” 

“T’m an honest man,” said the other, 
recovering himself as he saw that his adver- 
sary intended no violence ; “if you think I’ve 
stole your money, you know what you can 
do.” 

“What ?” demanded Flower. 

“Go to the police,” said the old man, his 
little slit of a mouth twisted into a baleful 
grin ; “if you think I’ve stole your money, go 
and tell the police.” 

“Let ’em come and search the house,” 
said the old woman, plucking up spirit. 
“T’ve been married forty-two years and 
‘ad seven children. Go and fetch the 
police.” 

Flower stared at them in wrathful concern. 
Threats were of no use, and violence was 
out of the question. He went to the door, 
and, leaning against it, stood there deep in 
thought until, after a time, the old, woman, 
taking courage from his silence, began to 
prepare breakfast. Then he turned, and 
drawing his chair up to the table, ate 
silently. 

He preserved this silence all day despite 
the occasional suggestion of the old man 
that he should go for the police, and the 
aggrieved refrain of the old woman as to the 
length of her married life and the number of 
her offspring. 


He left at night without a word. The old 


man smiled almost amiably to see him go; 
and the old woman, who had been in a state 
of .nervous trepidation all day, glanced at 
her husband with a look in which wifely 
devotion and admiration were almost equally 
blended. 




















Flower passed slowly through the wood, 
and after pausing to make sure that he 
was not followed, struck across the fields, 
and, with his sailors knowledge of the 
stars, steered by them in the direction of 
London. 

He walked all that night unmolested, his 
foot giving him but little trouble, and passed 
the following day under a haystack, assuaging 
his hunger with some bread and cheese he 
had put in his pocket. 

Travelling by night and sleeping in 
secluded spots by day, he reached the City 
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steps to labourers’ dinners in tin cans and 
red handkerchiefs. 

At Stratford he pawned his watch and 
chain and sat down toa lengthy meal, and 
then, with nearly eighteen shillings in his 
pocket, took train to Liverpool Street. The 
roar of the City greeted his ears like music, 
and, investing in a pipe and tobacco, he got 
on a ’bus bound eastward, and securing 
cheap apartments in the Mile End Road, sat 
down to consider his plans. The prompt 
appearance of the Tipping family after his 
letter to Fraser had given him a wholesome 





“4 DID NOT SUFFER SO MUCH FROM HUNGER AS MIGHT BE EXPECTED.” 


in three days. Considering that he had no 
money, and was afraid to go into a town to 
pawn his watch, he did not suffer so much 
from hunger as might have been expected— 
something which he vaguely referred to as 
Providence, but for which the sufferers found 
other terms, twice leading his faltering foot- 


(To be continued.) 


dread of the post, and until the connection 
between the two was satisfactorily explained 
he would not risk another, even in his new 
name of Thompson. Having come to this 
decision he had another supper, and then 
went upstairs to the unwonted luxury of a 
bed. 
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OR THE CAVES 
AND THE COCKETRICE 


DMUND was a boy. The 
people who did not like him 
said that he was the most 
tiresome boy that ever lived, 
but his grandmother and his 
other friends said he had an 
inquiring mind. And his granny often 
added that he was the best of boys. But 
she was very kind and very old. 

Edmund loved to find out about things. 
Perhaps you will think that in that case he 
was constant in his attendance at school, 
since there, if anywhere, we may learn what- 
ever there is to be learned. But Edmund 
did not want to learn things: he wanted to 
find things out, which is quite different. 
His inquiring mind led him to take clocks 
to pieces to see what made them go, to take 
locks off doors to see what made them stick. 
It was Edmund who cut open the india- 
rubber ball to see what made it bounce, 
and he never did see, any more than you 
did when you tried the same experiment. 

Edmund lived with his grandmother. She 
loved him very much—in spite of his in- 
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quiring mind, and hardly scolded him at all 
when he frizzled up her tortoiseshell comb in 
his anxiety to find out whether it was made 
of real tortoiseshell or of something that 
would burn. Edmund went to school, of 
course, now and then, and sometimes he 
could not prevent himself from learning 
something, but he never did it on purpose. 

“Tt issuch waste of time,” said he ; “they 
only know what everybody knows. I want 
to find out new things that nobody has 
thought of but me.” 

“TI don’t think you're likely to find out 
anything that ‘none of the wise men in the 
whole world have thought of all these thou- 
sands of years,” said granny. 

But Edmund did not agree with her. He 
played truant whenever he could, for he was 
a kind-hearted boy, and could not bear to 
think of a master’s time and labour being 
thrown away on a boy like himself, who did 
not wish to learn, only to find out—when 
there were so many worthy lads thirsting for 
instruction in geography and history, and read- 
ing and ciphering, and Mr. Smiles’s Self-Help. 
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Other boys played truant too, of course— 
and these went nutting or blackberrying or 
wild-plum gathering, but Edmund never 
went on the side of the town where the 
green woods and hedges grew. He always 
went up the mountain where the great rocks 
were, and the tall, dark pine trees, and where 
other people were afraid to go because of the 
strange noises that came out of the caves. 

Edmund was not afraid of these noises— 
though they were very strange and terrible. 
He wanted to find out what made them. 
And one day he did. He had invented, all 
by himself, a very ingenious and new kind of 
lantern, made with a turnip and a tumbler, 
and when he had taken the candle out of 
granny’s bedroom candlestick to put in it, it 
gave quite a splendid light. 

He had to go to school next day, and he 
was caned for being absent without leave— 
although he very straightforwardly explained 
that he had been too busy making the 
lantern to have time to come to school. 

But the day after he got up very early, 
and took the lunch granny had got ready 
for him to take to school—two boiled éggs 
and an apple turnover—and he took his 
lantern and went off as straight as a dart to 
the mountains to explore the caves. — 

The caves were ‘very dark; but his lantern 
lighted them up: beautifully ;and .they were 
most interesting caves, with stalactites. and 
stalagmites and fossils, and all the things 
you read about in the instructive books for 
the young. But.Edmund did not care for 
any of these things just then. He wanted to 
find out what made the noises that. people 
were afraid of, and there was nothing in the 
caves to tell him. 

Presently he sat down in the biggest cave 
and listened very carefully, and it seemed to 
him that he could distinguish three different 
sorts of noises. There was a heavy, rumbling 
sound, like a very large old gentleman asleep 
after dinner ; and there was a smaller sort of 
rumble going on at the same time, and there 
was a sort of crowing, clucking sound, such 
as a chicken might make if it happened to 
be as big as a haystack. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Edmund to himself, 
“that the clucking is nearer than the others.” 
So he started up again and explored the 
caves once more. He found out nothing, 
only, about half-way up the wall of the cave, 
he saw a hole. And, being a boy, he climbed 
up to it and crept in; and it was the entrance 
to a rocky passage. And now the clucking 
sounded more plainly than before, and he 


on hardly hear the rumbling at all. 
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“T am going to find out something at 
last,” said Edmund, and on he went. The 
passage wound and twisted, and twisted and 
turned, and turned and wound—but Edmund 
kept on. 

“* My lantern’s burning better and _ better,” 
said he presently, but the next minute he 
saw that all the light did not come from his 
lantern. It was a pale yellow light, and it 
shone down the passage far ahead of him 
through what looked like the chink of a door. 

“T expect it’s the fire in the middle of the 
earth,” said Edmund, who had not been able 
to help learning about that at school. 

But quite suddenly the fire ahead gave a 
pale flicker and went down—and the clucking 
ceased. 

The next moment Edmund turned a corner 
and found himself in front of a rocky door. 
The door was ajar. He went in, and there 
was a round cave, like the dome of St. Paul’s. 
In the middle of the cave was a hole like a 
very big wash-hand basin, and in the middle 
of the basin Edmund saw a large pale person 
sitting. This person had a man’s face and 
a griffin’s body, and big, feathery wings, and 
a snake’s tail, and a cock’s comb and _ neck- 
feathers. 

“Whatever are you?” said Edmund. 

“I’m a poor starving cockatrice,” answered 
the pale person, in a very faint voice, “and 
I shall die—oh, I know I shall! My fire’s 
gone out! Ican’t think how it happened ; I 
must have been asleep. J have to stir it seven 
times round with my tail once in a hundred 
years to keep it alight, and my watch must 
have been wrong. And now I shall die.” 

I think I have said before what a kind- 
hearted boy Edmund was. 

“Cheer up,” said he. “T’ll light your fire 
for you,” and off he went, and in a few 
minutes he came back with a great armful of 
sticks from the pine trees outside, and with 
these and a lesson book or two that he had 
forgotten to lose before, and which, quite by 
an oversight, were safe in his pocket, he 
lighted a fire all round the cockatrice. The 
wood blazed up, and presently something in 
the basin caught fire, and Edmund saw that it 
was a sort of liquid that burned like the brandy 
in a snapdragon. And now the cockatrice 
stirred it with his tail, and flapped his wings 
in it, so that some of it splashed out on 
Edmund’s hand and burnt it rather badly. 
But the cockatrice grew red and strong and 
happy, and its comb grew scarlet, its feathers 
glossy, and it lifted itself up and crowed, 
“ Cock-a-trice-a-doodle-doo !” very loudly 
and clearly. 
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Edmund’s kindly nature was charmed to 
see the cockatrice so much improved in 
health, and he said :— 

“Don’t mention it; delighted, I’m 
sure,” when the cockatrice began to thank 
him. 

“But what can I do for you?” said the 
creature. 

“Tell me stories,” said Edmund. 

“What about ?” said the cockatrice. 

“About true things that they don’t know 
at school,” said Edmund. 

So the cockatrice began, and it told him 
about mines and treasures, and geological 
formations, and about gnomes and fairies and 
dragons, and glaciers and the stone age, and 
the beginning of the world, and about the 
unicorn and the phoenix, and about Magic, 
black and white. 

And Edmund ate his eggs and his turn- 
over, and listened. And when he got hungry 
again he said good-bye and went home. 
But he came again next day for more stories, 
and the next day, and the next, for a long 
time. 

He told the boys at school about the 
cockatrice and its wonderful true tales, and 
the boys liked the stories ; but when he told 
the master he was caned for untruthfulness. 

“ But it’s true,” said Edmund ; “just you 
look where the fire burnt my hand.” 

“T see you’ve been playing with fire—in 
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COCK A-TRICE-A-DOODLE-DOO.” 
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mischief as usual,” said the master, and he 
caned Edmund harder than ever. The 
master was ignorant and unbelieving: but | 
am told that some schoolmasters are not like 
that. 

Now, one day Edmund made a new lantern 
out of something chemical which he sneaked 
from the school laboratory. And with it he 
went exploring again to see if he could find 
the things that made the other sorts of noises. 
And in quite another part of the mountain 
he found a dark passage, all lined with brass, 
so that it was like the inside of a huge 
telescope, and at the very end of it he found 
a bright green door. There was a brass 
plate on the door which said: “ Mrs. D. 
knock and ring,” and a white label which said: 
“Call me at three.” Edmund had a watch : 
it had been given to him on his birthday two 
days before, and he had not yet had time to 
take it to pieces and see what made it go, 
so it was still going. He looked at it now. 
It said :— 

“‘ A quarter to three.” 

Did I tell you before what a kind-hearted 
boy Edmund was? He sat down on the 
brass door-step and waited till three o’clock. 
Then he knocked and rang, and there was a 
rattling and puffing inside. The great door 
flew open, and Edmund had only just time 
to hide behind it when ovt came an immense 
yellow dragon and wriggled. off down the 
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brass cave like a long, rattling worm—or 
perhaps more like a monstrous centipede. 

Edmund crept slowly out, and saw the 
dragon stretching herself on the rocks in the 
sun, and he crept past the great creature and 
tore down the hill into the town and burst 
into school, crying out :— 

“ There’s a great dragon coming! Some- 
body ought to do something, or we shall all 
be destroyed.” 

He was caned for untruthfulness without 
any delay. His master was never one for 
postponing a duty. 

“ But it’s ¢rue,” said Edmund ; “ you just 
see if it isn’t.” 

He pointed out of the window, and every- 
one could see a vast yellow cloud rising up 
into the air above the mountain. 

“Tt’s only a thunder-shower,” said the 
master, and caned Edmund more than ever. 
This master was not like some masters I 
know: he was very obstinate, and would not 
believe his own eyes if they told him any- 
thing different to what he had been saying 







before his eyes 
spoke. 

So while the 
master was writ- 
ing, “Lying is 
very wrong, and ak 
liars must be 
caned. It is all 
for their own 
good,” on the black-board 
for Edmund to copy out 
seven hundred times, 
Edmund sneaked out of 
school, and ran for his life 
across the town to warn his 
granny, but she was not at 
home. So then he made off 
by the back door of the town, 
and raced up the hill to tell 
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the cockatrice, and ask for its help. It never 
occurred to him that the cockatrice might not 
believe him. You see, he had heard so many 
wonderful tales from it and had believed them 
all—and when you believe all a person’s stories 
they ought to believe yours. This is only fair. 
At the mouth of the cockatrice’s cave 
Edmund stopped, very much out of breath, 
to look back at the town. As he ran he had 
felt his little legs tremble and shake, while 
the shadows of the great yellow cloud fell 
upon him. Now he stood once more between 
warm earth and blue sky, and looked down 
on the green plain, dotted with fruit trees 
and red-roofed farms and plots of gold corn. 
In the middle of that plain the grey town lay, 
with its strong walls, with the holes pierced 
for the archers, and its square towers with 
holes in for dropping melted lead on the 
heads of strangers, its bridges, and _ its 
steeples, the quiet river edged with willow 
and alder, and the pleasant green garden- 
place in the middle of the town, where people 
sat on holidays to smoke their pipes and 
listen to the band. 
ee Edmund saw it all; and he 
saw, too, creeping across the 
plain, marking her way by a 
black line, as everything with- 
ered at her touch, the great 
yellow dragon— 
_ and he saw that 
Bxi> she was many times 
r—_* bigger than the 
whole town. 


“*CREEPING ACROSS THE PLAIN.” 
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“Oh, my poor, dear granny,” said Edmund, 
for he had a feeling heart, as I ought to have 
told you before. 

The yellow dragon crept nearer and nearer, 
licking her greedy lips with her long, red 
tongue, and Edmund knew that in the school 
his master was still teaching earnestly, and 
still not believing Edmund's tale the least 
little bit. 

“ He'll jolly well Aave to believe it soon, 
anyhow,” said Edmund to himself—and 
though he was a very tender-hearted boy—I 
think it only fair to tell you that he was this 
—I am afraid he was not so sorry as he 
ought to have been to think of the way in 
which his master was going to learn how to 
believe what Edmund said. Then the dragon 
opened her jaws wider and wider and wider. 
Edmund shut his eyes close, for though his 
master was in the town, yet the amiable 
Edmund shrank from beholding the awful 
sight. 

When he opened his eyes again there was 
no town—only a bare place where it had 
stood, and the dragon licking her lips and 
curling herself up to go to sleep, just as 
pussy does when she has quite finished with 
a mouse. Edmund gasped once or twice, 
and then ran into the cave to tell the 
cockatrice. 

“Well,” said the cockatrice, thoughtfully, 
when the tale had been told, “ what then?” 

“T don’t think you quite understand,” said 
Edmund, gently ; “ the dragon has swallowed 
up the town.” 

“ Does it matter?” said the cockatrice. 

“But I live there,” said Edmund, 
blankly. 

“ Never mind,” said the cockatrice, turn- 
ing over in the pool of fire to warm its other 
side, which was chilly, because Edmund had, 
as usual, forgotten to close the cave door, 
“you can live here with me.” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t made my meaning 
clear,” said Edmund, patiently. “ You see, 
my granny is in the town, and I can’t bear 
to lose my granny like this.” 

“T don’t know what a granny may be,” 
said the cockatrice, who seemed to be grow- 
ing weary of the subject; “but if it’s a 
possession to which you attach any import- 
ance——” 

“Of course it is,” said Edmund, losing 
patience at last. “Oh—do help me. What 
can I do?” 

“If I were you,” said his friend, stretching 
itself out in the pool of flame so that the 
waves covered it up to the chin, “I should 
find the drakling and bring it-here.” 
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“ But why?” said Edmund. He had got 
into the habit of asking why at school, and 
the master had always found it trying. As 
for the cockatrice, it was not going to stand 
that sort of thing for a moment. 

“.Oh, don’t talk to me !” it said, splashing 
angrily in the flames. “I give you advice ; 
take it or leave it—I sha’n’t bother about 
you any more. If you bring the drakling 
here to me, I'll tell you what to do next. 
If not, not.” 

And the cockatrice drew the fire up close 
round it shoulders, tucked itself up in it, and 
went to sleep. 

Now this was exactly the right way to 
manage Edmund, only no one had ever 
thought of trying to do it before. 

He stood for a moment looking at the 
cockatrice ; it looked at him out of the 
corner of its eye, and began to snore very 
loud, and Edmund understood, once and for 
all, that it wasn’t going to put up with any 
nonsense. He respected the cockatrice very 
much from that moment, and set off at once 
to do exactly as he was told--for perhaps the 
first time in his life. 

Though he had played truant so often, he 
knew one or two things that perhaps you 
don’t know, though you have always been so 
good and gone to school regularly. For 
instance, he knew that a drakling is a 
dragon’s baby, and he felt sure that what he 
had to do was to find the third of the three 
noises that people used to hear coming from 
the mountains. Of course, the clucking had 
been the cockatrice, and the big noise like a 
large gentleman asleep after dinner had been 
the big dragon. So the smaller rumbling 
must have been the drakling. 

He plunged boldly into the caves, and 
searched and wandered and wandered and 
searched, and at last he came to a third door 
in the mountain, and on it was written, 
“ The baby is asleep.” Just before the door 
stood fifty pairs of copper shoes, and no one 
could have looked at them for a moment 
without seeing what scrt of feet they were 
made for, for each shoe had five holes in it 
for the drakling’s five claws. And there were 
fifty pairs, because the drakling took after his 
mother, and had a hundred feet—no more 
and no less. He was the kind called 


Draco centipedis in the learned books. 
Edmund was a good deal frightened, but 
he remembered the grim expression of the 
cockatrice’s eye, and the fixed determination 
of its snore still rang in his ears, in spite of 
the snoring of the drakling, which was, in 
itself, 


considerable. He screwed up his 


























courage, flung the door open, and called 
out :-— 

“ Halloa, you drakling. Get out of bed 
this minute.” 

The drakling stopped snoring and said, 
sleepily, “‘ It ain’t time yet.” 

“Your mother says you are to, anyhow ; 
and look sharp about it, what’s more,” said 
Edmund, gaining courage from the fact that 
the drakling had not yet caten him. 

The drakling sighed, and Edmund could 
hear it getting out of bed. The next moment 
it began to come out of its room and to put 
on its shoes. It was not nearly so big as its 
mother ; only about the size of a Baptist 
chapel. 

“Hurry up,” said Edmund, as it fumbled 
clumsily with the seventeenth shoe. 

“Mother said I was never to go out with- 
out my shoes,” said the drakling ; so Edmund 
had to help it to put them on. _ It took 
some time, and was not a comfortable 
occupation. 

At last the drakling said it was ready, and 
Edmund, who had forgotten to be frightened, 
said, “Come on then,” and they 
went back to the cockatrice. 

The cave was rather narrow for 
the drakling, but it made itself 
thin, as you may see a fat worm 
do when it wants to get through a 
narrow crack in a piece of hard 
earth. 

“Here it is,” said Edmund, and 
the cockatrice woke up at once 
and asked the drakling very politely 
to sit down and wait. “Your 
mother will be here presently,” 
said the cockatrice, stirring up its 
fire. 

The drakling sat down and 
waited, but it watched the fire with 
hungry eyes. 

“I beg your pardon,” it said 
at last, “but I am always accus- 
tomed to have a little basin of 
fire directly I get up, and I feel 
rather faint. Might I?” 

It reached out a claw towards 
the cockatrice’s basin. 

“Certainly not,” said the 
cockatrice, sharply; “where were 
you brought up? Did they never 
teach you that ‘we must not ask 
for all we see’? Eh?” 


“T beg your pardon,” said the 
drakling, humbly; “but I am really 
very hungry. 


The cockatrice beckoned Edmund 
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to the side of the basin, and whispered in his 
ear so long and so earnestly that one side of 
the dear boy’s hair was quite burnt off. And 
he never once interrupted the cockatrice to 
ask why. But when the whispering was over, 
Edmund—whose heart, as I may have men- 
tioned, was very tender—said to the drak- 
ling :— 

“If you are really hungry, poor thing, I 
can show you where there is plenty of fire.” 
And off he went through the caves, and the 
drakling followed. 

When Edmund came to the proper place 
he stopped. 

There was a round iron thing in the floor, 
like the ones the men shoot the coals down 
into your cellar, only much larger. Edmund 
heaved it up by a hook that stuck out at one 
side, and a rush of hot air came up that 
nearly choked him. But the drakling came 
close, and looked down with one eye, and 
sniffed, and said :— 

“That smells good, eh?” 

“Ves,” said Edmund; “well, that’s the 
fire in the middle of the earth. There's 
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plenty of it, all done toa turn. You'd better 
go down and begin your breakfast, hadn’t 
you?” 

So the drakling wriggled through the hole, 
and began to crawl faster and faster down 
the slanting shaft that leads to the fire in the 
middle of the earth, And Edmund, doing 
exactly as he had been to!d, for a wonder, 
caught the end of the drakling’s tail, and ran 
the iron hook through it, so that the drakling 
was held fast. And it could not turn round 
and wriggle up again to look after its poor 
tail, because, as everyone knows, the way to 
the fires below is very easy to go down, but 
quite impossible to come back on. There is 
something about it in Latin, beginning: 
“Facilis descensus.” 

So there was the drakling, fast by the silly 
tail of it, and there was Edmund very busy 
and important, and very pleased with himself, 
hurrying back to the cockatrice. 

“ Now,” said he. 

“Well, now,” said it, “go to the mouth of 
the cave and laugh at the dragon so that she 
hears you.” 

Edmund very nearly said, “ Why?” but he 
stopped in time, and instead, said :— 

“She won’t hear me 

“Oh, very well,” said the cockatrice, “ no 
doubt you know best,” and it began to tuck 
itself up again in the fire, so Edmund did as 
he was bid. 

And when he began to laugh his laughter 
echoed in the mouth of the cave till it 
sounded like the laughter of a whole castleful 
of giants. 

And the dragon, lying asleep in the sun, 
woke up and said, very crossly :-— 

“ What are you laughing at?” 

“At you,” said Edmund, and went on 
laughing. The dragon bore it as long as she 
could, but, like everyone else, she couldn’t 
stand being made fun of—so presently she 
dragged herself up the mountain very slowly, 
because she had just had a rather heavy 
meal, and stood outside, and said, “ What 
are you laughing at?” in a voice that made 
Edmund feel as if he should never laugh 
again. 

Then the good cockatrice called out : 

“At you! You've eaten your own drak- 





ling—swallowed it with the town. Your 
own little drakling! He, he, he! Ha, ha, 
ha!” 


And Edmund found courage to cry “ Ha, 
ha !” which sounded like tremendous laughter 
in the echo of the cave. 

“ Dear me,” said the dragon. 
the town stuck in my throat rather. 


“T thought 
I must 
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take it out, and look through it more care- 
fully.” And with that he coughed—and 
choked—and there was the town on the hill- 
side. 

Edmund had run back to the cockatrice, 
and it had told him what to do. So before 
the dragon had time to look through the 
town again for her drakling, the voice of the 
drakling itself was heard howling miserably 
from inside the mountain, because Edmund 
was pinching its tail as hard as he could in 
the round iron door, like the one where the 
men pour the coals out of the sacks into the 
cellar. And the dragon heard the voice and 
said :— 

“Why, whatever’s the matter with baby ? 
He’s not here!” and made itself thin, and 
crept into the mountain to find its drakling. 
The cockatrice kept on laughing as loud as it 
could, and Edmund kept on pinching, and 
presently the great dragon—very long and 
narrow she had made_herself—found her 
head where the round hole was with the iron 
lid. _ Her tail was a mile or two off—outside 
the mountain. When Edmund heard her 
coming he gave one last nip to the drakling’s 
tail, and then heaved up the lid and stood 
behind it, so that the dragon could not see 
him. Then he loosed the drakling’s tail from 
the hook, and the dragon peeped down the 
hole just in time to see her drakling’s tail dis- 
appear down the smooth, slanting shaft with 
one last squeak of pain. Whatever may have 
been the poor dragon’s other faults, she was 
an excellent mother. She plunged head first 
into the hole, and slid down the shaft after 
her baby. Edmund watched her head go— 
and then the rest of her. She was so long, 
now she had stretched herself thin, that it 
took all night. It was like watching a goods 
train go by in Germany. When the last 
joint of her tail had gone Edmund slammed 
down the iron door. He was a‘kind-hearted 
boy, as you have guessed, and he was glad to 
think that dragon and drakling would now 
have plenty to eat of their favourite food, for 
ever and ever. He thanked the cockatrice 
for its kindness, and got home just in time 
to have breakfast and get to school by nine. 
Of course, he could not have done this if the 
town had been in its old place by the river 
in the middle of the plain, but it had taken 
root on the hillside just where the dragon 
left it. 

“ Well,” said the master, ‘‘ where were you 
yesterday ?” 

Edmund explained, and the master at once 
caned him for not speaking the truth. 

“ But it zs true,” said Edmund. 


“ Why, 
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master pointed to the map on the 

wall. 

There was the town, on the 
hillside!) And nobody but Edmund 
could see that of course the shock 
of being swallowed by the dragon 
had upset all the maps and put 
them wrong. 

And then the master caned 
Edmund again, explaining 
that this time it was not for 

: untruthfulness, but for his 

\ vexatious argumentative 

habits. This will show you 
what a_ prejudiced and 
ignorant man Edmund’s 
master was — how different 
from the revered Head 
of the nice school where 
your good parents are 
kind enough to send you. 

Next day Edmund 
thought he would 
prove his tale by show- 
ing people the cocka- 
trice, and he actually 
persuaded some people 
to go into the cave with 
him; but the cocka- 
trice had bolted itself 
in, and would not open 
the door—so Edmund 


“SHE SLID DOWN THE euart arven HER BABY.” got nothing by that 


the whole town was swallowed by the dragon. 
You know it was “ 

““ Nonsense,” said the master; “there was 
a thunderstorm and an earthquake, that’s 
all.” 

And he caned Edmund more than ever. 

“ But,” said Edmund, who always would 
argue, even in the least favourable circum- 
stances, “how do you account for the town 
being on the hillside now, instead of by the 
river as it used to be ?” 

“It was afways on the hillside,” said the 
master. And all the class said the same, for 
they had more sense than to argue with a 
person who carried a cane. 

“But look at the maps,” said Edmund, 
who wasn’t going to be beaten in argument, 
whatever he might be in the flesh. The 








except a scolding for 

taking people on a wild-goose chase. 

“ A wild goose,” said they, “is nothing like 
a cockatrice.” 

And poor Edmund could not say a word, 
though he knew how wrong they were. The 
only person who believed him was his granny. 
But then she was very old and very kind, and 
had always said he was the best of boys. 

Only one good thing came of all this long 
story. Edmund has never been quite the 
same boy since. He does not argue quite so 
much, and he agreed to be apprenticed to a 
locksmith, so that he might some day be able 
to pick the lock of the cockatrice’s front 
door—and learn some more of the things 
that other people don’t know. 

But he is quite an old man now, and he 
hasn’t got that door open yet! 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 





Hotel Open Night and Day. 


RULES FOR VISITORS. 


Board, 50 cts. Sd square foot. Meals extra. 

Breakfast at dinner at six, supper at seven. 

Guests are sequeated ust to « ak to the dum 

Guests wishing to get up without being call 

self-raising four for er, 
‘or 


waiter 
can bave 


ry ter or other valu- 

ables —— under the pillows; they should be depos- 
ited in the safe. 

“Bicycle” Playing Cards kept on sale at the office; but 
country visitors are requested not to play any 
— more exciting than Old Maid after7 P. m., as 

noise may disturb the night clerk's slumbers. 

The hotel is a to all cemeteries. Hearses to 





Not 





hire at 25 cents or. 
Guests wishing to do 4 ate driving will find hammer 
and nails in the close 


ress and see the bed 


If the ta rok out, take a cates out of the pillow; 
that’s light enough for any 
Ang sae Se any with nightmare will find a halter on 


Don’t rt worry Toet paying your bill; 
y its foundations. 





i sp room gets too ag open the window and see the 
if verve & ¢ fond. of athletics and = _ jumping, lift 
— ocaiing a little -t -. <0 find a pitcher 





the house is sup- |/ 





A CONVENIENT HOTEL. 

Mr. George P. Starling, of Stanley 
House, Addington Square, S.E., has 
kindly sent us the hotel card which we 
reproduce. Needless to say, the card hails 
from America. It speaks for itself. Item 
No. 7 on the sheet is not calculated to 
induce patrons to stop long at the hotel, 
but the last paragraph would probably 
cover a multitude of evils. 

WHY THE VENTILATOR WENT WRONG. 

Mr. H. C. Leat, of 2, Richinond Street, 
Totterdown, Bristol, comes next with three 
interesting pictures. For some while the 
ventilator shown in the photos. had ceased 
to perform its duties, and on inspection it 
was found that a bird had built a nest in 
the pipe. This is the more remarkable 
inasmuch as the ventilator carried off foul 
gases from the house drains. 
it was found, 





On further investigation 


as will be seen by the third picture, that 


* Copyright, 1899, by George Newnes, Limited. 


the whole pipe was stopped up with old nests, which had one 
by one settled down in the pipe as new ones were built 
above. Perhaps the covering over the nest was the attrac- 
tion ; any way, the birds seemed to think the place a highly 
desirable site fof a home. 

THE WORK OF A CONVICT. 

The beautiful fountain of which we next reproduce a 
photograph is the unaided work of a convict. It happened 
this way : In 1853 an Englishman, in search of gold, came 
to Melbourne. Fate, however, was unkind to him, and 
more by accident than anything else he fell into trouble, 
and was subsequently arrested for robbing a bank manager 
of £500. He was awarded a long term of imprisonment, 
and whilst there the felon, who had never before displayed 
any signs of an artistic temperament, suddenly developed a 
mania for secreting tools and bits of wood and stone, out 
of which he carved exquisite representations of fruit and 
human forms. Though repeatedly punished for these breaches 
of the prison rules his ardour was in no way diminished. 
Then Mr. Panton, the police magistrate, himself an artist, 









himself in him, with the result that the 
convict was provided with a workshop. It was 
here that the 
prisoner-sculptor 
carved from solid 
bluestone this magni- 
ficent fountain. On 
his release from 
gaol the sculptor set 
up in the business 
which he so strangely 
developed, and the true 
touch of genius in his 
carving brought him 
fame and fortune. Mr. 
» A Kelynack, of the 
Herald Office, Mel- 
bourne, who has sent 
us the photograph, 
says that the fountain 
now stands in a 
public square along 
side the Houses of 
Parliament in Mel 
bourne. 


interested 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TURKISH BATH. 
The Pacific North-West Indians have a peculiar 
method wherewith they take what they are pleased to 
call their sweat-baths. A sweat-house, such as is 
shown in the photograph, which was kindly sent by 
Miss Fay Fuller, of Tacoma, Washington, is used in 
the following manner: A number of rocks are well 
heated in an open fire and then placed in the little 
wick-i-up, where cold water is poured upon them. 
The sweat-house, built of rushes and branches and 
covered tightly with blankets, is at once filled with 
steam, and the sufferer lucks himself inside for a short 
time. The treatment is said to be most beneficial. 





A MARVELLOUS COINCIDENCE. 
Mr. E. H. Best, of The Hollies, Porthill, Stoke-on- 
Trent, has taken, quite unawares let it be said, one 
of the most extraordinary snap-shots that-have ever 


Se 





come under our notice. The idea was to take a 
snap-shot of the boats as they sailed into 
Douglas, Isle of Man. On developing the plate, 
however, the operator was tremendously aston- 
ished to find the picture of a man falling from 
the rigging of one of the boats to the deck 
On inquiry it was found that the unfor- 
manner 


below. 
tunate sailor really had fallen in the 
shown, breaking his arm in two places. 


A PLUCKY PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Professor Willard D. Johnson, of the United 
States Geological Survey, while on an exploring 
trip through the Great American Desert last 
summer, fell in with a rattlesnake under some- 
what remarkable circumstances. He found 
it comfortably ensconced upon his camp-bed, 
and, when he approached, the dangerous 
reptile exhibited displeasure and shook its rattle 
threateningly. Prof. Johnson is an enthusiastic 

Vol. xviii.—100 
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photographer, and, before killing the serpent, he 
took a snap-shot at it with his camera. It was found 
to measure four and a half feet in length. We are 


indebted for this interesting photo. to Mr. René 
Bache, of 1823 Q. Street, Washington, D.C. 


A PRIMITIVE BELFRY. 

The accompanying 

photograph shows one of 

the most curious belfries 

that may be found in any 

part of the world. It is 

f to be seen in a little 

village churchyard in the 

Isle of Wight, where it is 

used to call the villagers 

to worship. The _ bell, 

which is struck with a 

hammer, weighs about 

Icwt., and is some sixty 

years old. The photo. 

was kindly sent by 

Mr. T. Stokes, of New- 
port, Isle of Wight. 
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AN IRONWARE BICYCLE. 

Here is a photograph of a bicycle made (save for 
the lamp and bell) entirely of the component parts 
of an ordinary stove. The machine was made by the 
Omaha Stove Repair Works in order to 
their wares. This extraorcinary machine may hence- 
forth be known as ¢he ** bone-shaker ” 
while it may also boast uf the biggest bicycle bell and 
bicycle lamp on record. Mr. S. L. Baetens, of 204, 
Boyd’s Theatre, Omaha, sent us this photo., taken by 
Fyock, Omaha. 


advertise 


pear ENCEMENCE, 


rHE MOST EXTRAORDINARY DEED IN 
EXISTENCE 
Svlomon Parsons, of Worcester, Mass., many 


years ago bought a tract of land on Rattlesnake Hill, 
uljoining the town of Mass., which he 
lesired to dedicate to worship according to his some 


Le icester, 
what religious ideas. He caused to be 
large flat rock a deed in which he 
bequeaths the place to the Almighty. It is probably 
the only .deed of the kind in existence. Of course, 
never recorded, and on his death, a few years 
go, his heirs sold the land to a wealthy citizen, who 
uilt a house there and made it his country residence. 
Naturally there were some curious proceedings in the 


peculiar 
carved on a 


it Was 
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Mr. Parsons had 
been to Jerusalem, where he became inspired 
with the idea of building a humble imitation 


courts over the matter. 


of the ancient Temple of the Jews. On his 
return he set to work and built one on this 
land with his own hands. Here he held 
Sunday services before considerable audi- 
ences, attracted, no doubt, by curiosity. 
The building was aptly named *‘ Solomon’s 
Temple,” as well from the Christian name of 
the builder as from the original. Mr. Parsons 
also built a shed for the use of his parish- 
ioners’ horses and a hut for a nephew 
of his, who lived there many years as a 
hermit. The place is in the midst of a 
forest of trees and rocks, an old resort 
of Indians and rattlesnakes, and a most 
charming and beautiful spot. We are 
indebted to Mr. F. B. Harlow, of 
48, 49, Burnside Buildings, Worcester, 
Mass., for the use of this photograph. 











THE WITCH'S CAULDRON. 


An interesting legend is attached to this cauldron, 


which is 


Mr. 


and on 





to be 
Quintin 

Hampstead, kindly 
also the particulars that follow. 
Hill, Surrey, there is a 


seen at Frensham Parish Church. 
Walford, of 9, Belsize Crescent, 
the photograph, and 


supplies 
On the Borough 


strange mass of stone, 
this those in need knocked, where 
upon the witch who 


lived under it lent the 
knockers the required 
article, viz., the caul- 
dron. One night, 
however, a_ wicked 
petitioner on the eve 
of a feast went to 
the stone and begged 
for the loan of the 
cauldron, which was 
readily given to him. 
He carried it away, 
used it, but, alas! 
neglected to return it 
at the appointed time, 
and since then no 
more loans have been 
made. The cauldron 
was taken to Fren 
sham Church, anc 
the story goes that, 
should it ever be 
removed, it would 
invariably find its own 
way back ! 
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QUITE OVERCOME, 

Mr. J. J. Butler, of Launceston, Bland- 
ford, Dorset, has sent us this amusing photo- 
graph. These candles when arranged a few 
minutes before the evening service at All 
Saints’ Church, Tarrant Monckton, Bland- 








ford, were perfectly straight, but the heat 
proved too much for their delicate consti- 
tutions, and after a very short while they 
collapsed in the manner shown in our picture. 


4 CHINAMAN'S KITE 

Probably few of our readers have ever seen 
a Chinaman fly his kite. Our two pictures 
show Mr. Tom Lee, a Celestial gentleman 
who is quite an adept at the game. The 
photos. were taken just after Mr. Lee had 
given a display of his skill in the Driving 
Park, Buffalo, N.Y. A reporter who was 
watching Mr. Lee’s great crimson dragon 
sailing gracefully hundreds of feet in the air, 
asked the Chinaman if it was difficult to hold 
the kites. ‘* You tlake hold,” remarked the 
Celestial, ‘* him no pullee velly hard.” The 
reporter confidently grasped the cord and 
was immediately dragged along the ground, 
while the Chinee laughed in his own gleeful 
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manner. Mr. Lee winds the cord round his body 
and throws his weight against the strain of the 
kite, and thus escapes having his hands cut by the 
cord or his arm dislocated by the aerial monster. 
The photos. were sent to us by Mr. R. W. King, 
of 378, Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
















AN EXTRAORDINARY GUN, 

At the time of taking this photograph war mate- 
rial was being dispatched to the Transvaal by the 
ton. <A young boy, whose patriotic spirit is out of 
all proportion to his size, has caught the war fever 
and manufactured a gun. This gun we are allowed 
to reproduce by permission of Miss Dresser, of 
Springfield, Bexley Heath, who says that the gun 
will actually fire a projectile; the resulting damage 
is no fit subject for discussion. 









































the veil of anonymity. 





courage were suddenly 


want of food, this probal 







small guinea kodak from 
claim at a depth of soft. 
rope and the brakeman 
his pipe in his mouth.” 





A FRESH-WATER SNAKE. 
H.C.M. is modest, and would rather hide hi 


who had seen it. Fortunately for science and a much- 
scared public, the serpent was actually captured by 
a young college graduate, whose gallantry and 


screams of the ladies of his party. The young hero, 
being accustomed to snakes of all kinds, rushed into 
the water where the snake had sought refuge, grappled 
with the writhing thing before it reached deep water, 
and actually dragged it high and dry on to the bank. 
The monster soon became domesticated, but died for 
ily being due to the fact that 
the serpent was only the root of a tree after all!” 


A QUAINT IDEA. 

Mr. Gerald H. Rose writes from the Madame Ina 
Gold Mine, Bealiba, Victoria, Australia, as follows: 
“*I am sending you a picture taken by me with a 
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blushes behind 
**This serpent was several times seen 
near Bay View, on Lake Erie, in Ohio, but caused such fright 
that no accurate account could be gotten from any of the people 








HIVING BEES UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 

Mr. R. E. Richardson, gardener, of The 
Terrace Gardens, Wollaton Hall, Notting- 
ham, sendsa very curious photo, illustrating 
an adventure with bees. He says: “It is 
a case of hivine bees under exceptionally 
difficult circ: es. The swarm took up 
its quarters 1 wifice in the masonry of 
Wollaton Hall, caused by the breaking of 
a hele for a pipe from the lead gutters of 
the roof to the spout-head beneath the outer 
cornice. Here they had to be ousted from 
4ft. of stonework with only a hole a few 
inches in diameter to work at. A drain- 
testing machine was brought into use, the 
smoke being driven through the pipe as 
shown, and the operator secured by a rope 
at the tip-top of a long ladder. The pipe 
being thrust into the back of them, the blast 
was put on, and after a good deal of diffi- 
culty and the exercise of a lot of patience 
they were driven into the box placed 
for their reception. The hole was then 
plugged and the bees left all night to 
settle, but as soon as the sun began to 
warm the air next morning they took 
flight and were lost, after all our trouble 
and neck-risking.” 





aroused on hearing the 


the bottom of a shaft on our 
It shows the windlass and 
looking down the shaft with 
The idea is a quaint one. 
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THE COST OF MEAT 133 YEARS 
AGO. —, 

Mr. A. Sweeting, of 87, Lord 7 
Street, is the proud possessor of an 
extraordinary butcher’s bill, which 
will give an idea of the prices of 
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Some amusement will be found in 


comparing the prices with those paid ; 96) /, OFS! 











at the present time. We see, for 
instance, that 12lb. of mutton cost 
3s., and §st. of beef 17s. 6d., which 
gives the price of both as 3d. per lb. 
Apart from the various sums, there 
is also the quaintness of the receipt 
which should not be overlooked. 






AN ECCENTRIC OYSTER. 
Here is a photograph of an oyster 






men inside her were found to have been drowned like 
so many rats in a trap. 
WAS IT AN ACCIDENT? 

A most unusual occurrence is illustrated here. Mr. 
P. G. Lechen, of Milwaukee, Wis., who sends the 
photo., vouches for the following statement. He 
says: ‘* One of the prominent citizens of this town, 
while walking in his garden early one morning, was 
attracted by the futile struggle of a huge dragon-fly 
that has taken up its abode in the bowl ofan endeavouring to free itself from the tight grip of one of the ten- 
ordinary clay pipe. It was fished upfrom the  drils of a wild cucumber vine. Apparently the tendril had twined 
bottom of Falmouth Harbour. When young - - 
the spat had evidently fallen inside the bowl, , 
which seemed so congenial a situation that 
it remained there till it grew to the dimen- 
sions shown in the picture. We are in- 
debted for the use of this photograph to 
Mr. R. A. Gregg, of 5, Adelaide Terrace, 
Truro, N.B. 


A GHASTLY SUBMARINE FAILURE. 

Mr. Joseph Adams, of 41, Union Square, 
New York, sends this photo. of an unsightly 
submarine boat whose record is an awful 
one. Over forty lives have been lost in her 
at the various trials extending over a period 
of several years. Her last trip, a memorable 
one, took place in the East River, just off 
the Navy Yard Dock; after having been 
sunk for a longer time than was at first 
calculated, she was fished up, and the poor 
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itself so securely around 
the fly’s body that the 
poor insect became a 
total prisoner. It strug- 
gled for two days, and 
finally died of exhaus- 
tion. The question sug- 
gests itself: was it an 
accident, or did the 
tendril act as a trap, 
after the manner of 
certain species which 
are recognised as insect 
catching plants ? 
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obliged to Miss Louise Sassoon, 
of 7, Queen’s Gardens, Brighton, 
for her kindness in sending this 
interesting picture. 



















A HUMMING-BIRD'S NEST. 

The humming-bird which built 
this fluffy little nest of down and 
feathers, decorated with moss, 
found its home in Alameda, a city 
on the shore of San Francisco Bay. 
The photo. shows the remarkable 
situation the bird has chosen for 
its nest, the cosy structure being 
deftly fashioned on top of a green 
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rHE CAPTURE OF A SHARK. 

Here is a dramatic photograph, sent by Mr. Chas. 
S. Braddock. It illustrates the death struggles of a 
monster shark which was caught by the crew of one 3 
the United States warships off Key West. This 
sport is a very popular one among the Jack tars of all 
countries, and there seems a particular fitness in the 
wholesale destruction of these voracious monsters by 
their human enemies, who not infrequently become 
the unhappy victims of these tigers of the deep. 











. 
AN EIGHTH WONDER. : 
The accompanying photograph illustrates only a a 
small portion of the Grotto at Margate, which, by 
reason of the extraordinary patience and skill involved 
in its construction, may fitly rank as the eighth ‘ 
wonder of the world. This memorial of human ay 
ingenuity was discovered in 1837, but its origin is 
shrouded in mystery. The winding walls and ceiling 
of the cavern are decorated throughout by shells 
arranged in the most intricate patterns of marvellous 
symmetry. Space forbids a fuller description, which, i 
however detailed, would yet be inadequate. We are P 





peach, which hung 
from a twig about 
1oft. from the 
ground, directly over 
a walk and close toa 
residence on the hay 
shore. The two tiny 
white eggs can just 
be discerned. The 
wonderful little 
builder of this ex- 
quisite nest belongs 
to the species of 
humming- birds 
known as_ Anna’s 
humming - bird, and 
is the largest species 
in the United States. 
We are indebted to 
Mr. H. R. Taylor, of 
Alameda, Cal., for the 
use of this interesting 
picture, the photo. of 
which was taken 
by the Canova 
Studio, Alameda. 
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A BICYCLE BEER-CASK. 

This interesting photo. was sent to us by Mr. J. 
Butterfield, of 236, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone. 
The bicycle is decorated to represent a beer-cask, and 
obtained first prize at the Clacton Regatta and second 
prize at the Romford Carnival, where it was prettily 
illuminated with Chinese lanterns. The sides of the 
cask, which are of canvas, measure 5ft. 2in. in 
diameter. There is scarcely 1I2in. left each side, 
between the back-wheel and the canvas, for mounting 
and dismounting purposes, so it can easily be under- 
stood that Mr. Butterfield finds some difficulty in 
riding his original though somewhat unwieldy 
machine. How he would manage in a strong wind 
we leave to the readers’ imagination. 






















A SICK DONKEY. 
Who ever heard of a sick donkey being put to 
bed and nursed back to health by his master? Yet 






panying photograph 
represented ‘a number of 
H.M. battleships ? Yet it is 
so. Mr. T. H. Binny, belong- 
ing to H.M.S. Resolution, of 
the Channel Squadron, the 
sender of the photo., writes : 
*“*T am sending you this 
curious photo. which I took 
when the squadron was at 
Aranci Bay and was visited 
by the King of Italy in 
April last. The photograph 
does not represent some 
stacks of wood as would ap- 
pear to be the case, but the 
British Squadron illuminated 
3 |} in honour of the King and 
— re Queen of Italy. Each ship 
° was outlined with electric 
that is what our photograph represents. Mr. G. W. lights, and the slight movement of the ships in the 
Vickery, of the Royal Army Medical Corps, North — water produced this curious effect.” 
Front, Gibraltar, who 
has kindly forwarded 
us the photo., says 
that his donkey has 
been accustomed to 
this sort of treatment 
for a long while; in 
fact, he hasan ordinary 
barrack bed all to him- 
self. In one picture 
Mr. Vickery is seen 
trying to induce his 
patient to take some 
medicine, but the 
patient has evidently 
had some before. The 
donkey is the pet of the 
detachment quartered 
at North Front, Gib- 
raltar. 











ILLUMINATED MEN 
O'-WAR. 

Who would ever 
have thought that the 
queer looking objects 
shown in the accom- 
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HOW STEEPLES 

ARE FELLED. 

Here are two 
most interesting 
pictures. They serve 
to illustrate how 
church steeples are 
felled when they 
become a danger to 
surrounding — build- 
ings. The first and 
larger photograph 
shows how the 
steeple is braced by 
means of huge 
pieces of timber 
around the _parti- 
cular spot where 
it is desired to 
** break ” it, so to 
speak. The second 
phota.. depicts the 
upper part of the 
steeple in the act of 
falling. The ropes 
wherewith its down- 
fall has been brought 
about can also be 
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distinctly seen. The 
operation speaks 
volumes for the nerve 


of life totalling 800, whilst 600 persons 
were wounded or suffered from shock.” 
The translation of the inscription on the 
photo. reads: ‘‘20th of September, 
1899. — Seismometer of the French 
College of the Sacred Heart.—Earth- 
quake at 4.5 a.m.—Initial direction, 
south-west to north-west. Duration, 
4Isec.” — 
A MISLEADING SNAP-SHOT. 

Mr. Thos. M. Hammond, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has no small sense of 
humour. He would have us believe 
at first that this plucky little boy was 
caught in the act of jumping from an 
upper window —which, on confession, 
he says he is not. The youngster is 
really suspended by a hook in the wall. 












and judgment of those 
occupied in such peril- 
ous work, for it must 
be understood that the 
demolished part of the huge pile of masonry had to fall in a 
certain limited space in order that no accidents should follow. 
The operation, we are pleased to add, was entirely successful, 
and we are indebted to Mr. Francis W. Cronby, B.A., of 
Hartford, Conn., for the photos. which he has been good enough 
to send, and which he obtained for reproduction through the 
kindness of Dr. J. E. Root, who took these olever snap-shots. 
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NATURE'S AUTOGRAPH 

Here we have the actual autograph of an earthquake! It 
was obtained by a recording instrument, called a seismometer, 
which consists of a pendulum fitted with a pen, so that any 
vibration of the earth is recorded on paper by a more or less 
undulating line. This was photographed and sent by Frau von 
Holback, from Smyrna. This iady says: ‘*The earthquake 
which is recorded here was a very heavy ohe ; it took place in 
the Turkish province of Aidin, on the 20th September, 1899. 
It did enormous damage at Denisli, Nasli, and Aidin, the loss 
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suse, We stand behind our goods with a definite offer to refund money in full if pen is returned within seven days from purchase 

We cannot do more than that—you should not do less than try them. 


We make also complete range of Fountain Pens with Nibs, 2/6 to 16/6, Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BURGE, WARREN & BGLEY, 91 & 92, ens Saffron Hill, London, E.C. 














AH! THis is some oF 


Po OULTON &NOELS 
“BELGRAVIAN’ ; 












stock, but 


¢ sey GOOD AS EVER. 


NEARLY 100,00° BEDS ALREADY SOLD 
TO THOROUGHLY SATISFIED PURCHASERS. 


NEWHAM? LINCOLN: 
) FEATHER BEDS 


*PHEsE BEDS are warranted doubly purified, dusted and 
yg F- in our own extensive factory at Boston, Lincs. 
Ts in strong linen bordered tick. The quality, sweetness, 
and purity of every bed guaranteed Th:ise beds ALWAYS 
GIV# SATISFACTION, and many thousands of purchasers 











ROLLED OX TONCUES (Sample tin, 4/+ post free) 


PRESSED BRISKET OF BEEF (In cardboard boxes or 
tins, sample 1/10 post free). 


SOUPS (in tins and glasses). Sample glass or tin 10d. stamps. 

“VICTORIA” PATES (Sample tin 6d. post free) 

“P, & 0.” SAUCE (a speciality). Sample bottle post 
free 6d. 

CHICKEN AND HAM, WILD DUCK, TURKEY AND 
TONCUE, etc. (Sample tin or jar free 6d. stamps). 


OUR CELEBRATED GUINEA & HALF-GUINEA 


CHRISTMAS HAMPERS 


Can be obtained by ordering through your Grocer. 
) = & 


) 


have sent us flattering testimonials and other orders for 
beds, Note following prices, which are 25 per cent. less 
than our recently advertised prices. 


No. 1-Single Bed, Bolster and Pillow, 30 |= 
6ft. 3ins. by 3ft. Gins. weighing 40 Ibs... 

No. 2—Double Bed Bolster, and Two Pillows) 37/G 
6ft 6ins. by 4ft. 6ins., weighing 5/lb;... / 

No. 3—Double Bed. Bolster, and Two Pillows, 44/3 


6ft Gina. by 4ft. Gins., weighing 55/bs. .. 


) No, 4—Extra Size Bed. Bolster & Two Pillows, 48 /9 
6ft. Gina by Sft., weighing 65lbs. . 

Any above beds only 9d. per Ib., ¢ ‘arriage Paid to an 
station in the United Kingdom. PRATHERS ONLY 9d. 
P&R LB. The trade supplied. All orders must be aecom- 
— by cheque or P.O.0. (which, as security to purchasers, 





OPO PR OR  PL OADRD e 
— i 4 


owas ten days). Send for samples of Feathers 
on Teka Price Lists, &c., which will be sent J’oet Free, 
and need not be returned. A great reduction on three or 
more Beds. //ease mention thie paper, 


Pe. D. NEWHAM & CO., Boston, Lincolnshire. 
NN tN a a ag 













“THE NIMBLE i 
lonsat REDUCTION in p price to Od. per th. 








Order through your Grocer; Uf any dificulty in obtaining write to 
FPouLTonmnw & NortBtk, 
BELGRAVIAN WORKS, LONDON. 




















FOR CLEANING & DEQOORIZINC ALL KINDS OF 
ARTIFICIAL TEET 

Rither Gold, Vulcanite or Platinum, keeping them bright 

and clean as when nev. Oleaned with DENTAKON they 

are mors comfortavle, fit better, wear longer, and do not 

injure the Natural Teeth so much. Recommended by 

many leading Dentists. Ali Wearers should try it. 

in Boxes, 1/6, through any Chemist, or Post Free from 


C. LOWE, sumist, SUREKDSn. s.w. 












oe 
NO IMITATION. "HAS = 
THE CHARM AND DELICACY OF PETERS 


Of all Confectioners and Grocera. 


Sole Agents: S. J. MACKENZIE & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


























ADVERTISEMENTS. ili 
__ SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE, FRESH FROM THE FINISHERS’ HANDS, SAVING 25 to 50 An cent, 


ription of Cutlery and Plate. Replating a and Repairs. Hotels, &c., supplied. Special attention to ee and onial Orders 
OF ANY OF 1ARD WI NE 


CAMPLESTHest coops 
POST FREE °*APPROVAL 




















Full a, Strong & Elegant. Hand-Engraved. a 
The Christ: im Commonssoalih, 15th March, 1888, says: “ We can henestiy say we are surprised that such articles can be supplied at so small a 
cost — table kr Eniveetar. doz.) are both srene and hanc Domne and would be cheap at double the price. The same remark bapuees to the nickel silver.” 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FR Money returned or Goods exchanged if not approved. Cheques crossed “ Sheffield Union 
SHE * FIELD GOoDs MANUFACTURING SUPPLY COMPANY, 8 Dept., Havelock Works, Young Street, SHEFFIELD. 
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Southal I’s The MEN who are now wearing 


them are persuaded by their own 


feet that our Boots yield more 
a - ni No Laces comfort than any other makes, 
f and are exactly what they want. 
No Seams Boo S We shall be pleased to send you out 
Catalogue and self-measurement form. 


are making an impression on All the advantages of buying direct from 
the manufacturers, description of our 
Ko NS boots, and the prices, are set forth in 


Ba can the Catalogue 
All orders are executed in six days 


from receipt of instructions 

Sample pair of Southall’s Patent 
Boots, 14/6; sample‘pair of Lace Boots, 
**Thor” brand, 14/6. Postage 6d. extra 
in British Isles, 2/- Europe; 3/6Colonies. 








For London & District, Catalogue can be obtained 
and measurements taken 


Branch Office:—35, NORFOLK STREET, 
Wil STRAND, W.C. 


Southall & Co., 
Dept. L Kirkstall Road, LEEDS, 


= J Mention this paper when writing. 
The = DUNUNLNUUUIU1/ 0011111 comms F11TTTTTT 























will remove superfluous hair instantly 
LOW’S and permanently, without in and ~ CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
pa without injury to tke skin. The noted oe 

preparation of Low, Son & C Per- - . COMBINED . . 

fumers to the Courts of | a, IV., 
ASIATIC William IV., and Queen Adelaide, put PURSE & BOOK H L 
—_—_— up in sez sled bottles, of all Chemists, 

price 2/6, or packed free from obser- A handy combination device for holding collection 
DEPILATORY vation, post price, 2/9. money, with Hymn and Prayer Books. 

sasiinieedatiias ——— 
{inves Lp., Finsbury, London, E.C. c/o RAYNER, 37, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 











. T s 5 
LITTLE GIANT TYPEWRITER. | (COOPER'S CELEBRATED SAUSAGES 


Characters as a £20 machine 














Small, Portable, and Com- Established near!: nearly Hi: y Half a Century. 
pact. Weighs only l0oz. 

rill write on paper of sere These Sausages are highly rec -commended, and are simply 
cise, address delicious for the Breakfast or Supper Table. 
pumber papers, e' 4 
in operating. Price ie Parcels forwarded by post or rail at the shortest notice to 
each, pot Fre. Be a any part of the United Kingdom. Sole Maker: 

Novelti : 
ty ar THOMAS COOPER. Sausage Manufacturer, BUXTON. 








VARIETY COMPANY, Dalston, LONDON. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C=” A MOMENTS REFLECTION 


Should convince you that this Advertisement brings you FACE TO FACE with A VERV 
REMARKABLE OFFER ;—and mark this. an ow fm in genuine good faith to every 
reader and to “ip 


A 4-GUINEA ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE «: 35. 


This Marvellous Instrument, owing to its unique mechan- 


WHAT ism, embodies in a small compass the 
PRINCIPLES, POWERS AND EFFECTS 


IT of «a £226 ORGAN! It contains 28 

Full Size American Organ Reeds, controlled by 

3 Stops, viz.. Yox Humana, Flute, Expres- 

is. ’e sion, and by its novel and :ngenious construction 
is capable of 


we FULL COMPASS & UNLIMITED RANGE OF TONE! 


Music, because of its 2 2 and Elevating Influence, is a 
desirable feature of all * life, and for the Family Circle, 











Domestic Gatherings, Parties, Entertainments and other 
Social Functions this Organette is 


AN IDEAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


to Ys a child) can . & SACRED 
EVERY CUSTOMER Se AR MUSIC in the and Sweetes: 
tra. ~s or with Powerful and ~ XI Effect | 
DELICHTED or. . 
+ aerated fe ANY TUNE IN ANY TONE, oe 
Hymns, Airs, Waltzes, Quadrilles, Polkas, Accompaniments, &o, 
1M FULL. . « « EQUAL, in all respects, ae and COSTLY 





Send TO-DAY 


A SELECTION , 
‘or 

“= |EASY PAY MENTS.)-:-: 

® Testimonials 


In order to bring these marvellous Instruments within reach of all classes, we and full 
to every supply them on easy terms if desired, viz : 1Q/- deposit and §/- monthly. Price 49/- particulars 
Oustomer ! | Post Free! 
THINK OF THE CHILDREN ! THINK OF THE LONG WINTER 
EVENINGS !! DECIDE AT ONCE /!! 
——— FREE. Readers should waste no time in writing for our unique catalogue, speci- 
ally red and enlarged for this season, containing 64pp. of information on useful House- 


held cles, Jewellery, Watches, &c., &c. Abundant interesting information on other matters. 
Postcard will secure this. 


J. M. DRAPER, Dept.115, Organette Works, BLACKSURN, Lancs, 











WHITE SHIRTS fitted with our REVERSIBLE CUFFS 


(See Numbers 2 and 3 described below.) 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG as ordinary Shirts. 


This shows the Cuff the first day. 


Their economic advantages are > 
parent at a glance. By permitting the 
shirts to be worn twice with absolutely 
fresh cuffs each time they reduce the 
laundry bill by one half, and the shirts 
with less — washing wear twice 
as long. invention has com- 
mended itself to hundreds of thousands 
of customers all over the World. 


UNLAUNDRIED WHITE SHIRTS 


Straight from the needle to the customer at 
Wholesale Prices. 


IN THREE QUALITIES 

No. 1.—“ THE DEFIANCE.” Pure linen cuffs 
and fronta) With large single cuff, 2'6 each, 14/6 
half-dozen, post free 

No. 2.—“THE CONQUEROR.” Reversible 
cuffs, “to button back or front. 3/3 each, 18/8 
half-dozen, post free 

No. 3.—“ THE CITY SHIRT.” Fit for a duke 
to wear. Reversible cuffs, and to button back or 
front. Sample free by post, 3/9, or 21/6 per 
half-dozen 
When ordering, mention size of Neck-band, and say whether to button back or front. Second day's wear—showing soiled cuff turned in. 


PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, € Dept., 121, Sauchiehall Street, GLASGOW. 
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KOKO SEE SPECIAL OFFER AT FOOT OF 
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KOKO 
KOKO 
OKO 
KOKO 
KOKO 
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[KOKO 

KOKO leanne : es 

|KUKO 

KOKO 77 KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a 








tonic, cleansing, invigorating prepara- 
tion, causes the hair to grow /uxuri- 

































KUKO 
KOKO antly, keeps it soft and pliant, im- 
KOKO parts to it the /ustre and freshness of 
poe youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents 
KOKO hair from falling, is the most cleanly 
Koko of all hair preparations, and is 
aes perfectly harmless. 
a5 
KOKO OLD PEOPLE LIKE IT for its 
KOKO wonderful power to z¢nvigorate de- 
‘KOKO cayed hatr, and induce an entire 
ORG new growth when that is possible. 

sf 
KOKO YOUNG LADIES LIKE IT as a 
KOKO dressing, because it gives the hair a 
KOKO beautiful glossy lustre, ensures a 
KOKO luxuriant growth, and enables them Froxo 







KOKO 
KOKO 



















to dress it and keep it in any style 








! 


that may be desired. KOKO 

KOKO 

. CHILDREN LIKE IT, because pare 
‘ ( 





| it keeps the hair and scalp cool and [xoxo 
| clean, a/lays irritation, and keeps the [KOKO 





| hair in whatever position desired. KOKO 
: KOKO 
THEY ALL LIKE IT, because owe 

cO 


it Is as pure as crystai, perfectly hroxo 
colourless, contains no poisonous [KOKO 


\ fi. substance, no sugar of lead, sulphur, [KOKO 
nitrate of silver, or grease, and does wwe 
not soil or colour the scalp, face, or OKO 

the most delicate fabric in clothing, }KOKO 
. NN\\Y produces a wonderfully pleasant and [KOKO 
} N\\\ 


NN | cooling effect on the head, and o other [KOKO 
KOKO 


RY \\\ 

A\\\\ 
MN 

Nn 


\ N\ \\ 
\ \\ 





NAN WK 

















: sid iui MW N 3 dressing is needed \o give the hair the J=—>—= 
Photo. from Life. The original, with other fins heads vj hair, st beautiful * . ibl KOKO 
may be aeen at 113, Regent Street, London most beautilu appearance possible. KOKO 

—— os ——— KORO 
SPECIAL OFFER 227H0s© HO HAVE NOT [i 
YET TRIED “KOKO.” ene 





Any person forwarding [KOKO 
4/6 TRIAL BOTTLE FOR 2/- S220" [ew 
@ 9/- and 5 stamps to pay KOKO 
/ t 

P oe ‘ stage, packing, etc., . 
will receive immediately for trial, YY Parcel Post, under cover, prepaid, One regular 12-oz. ttle of Koko for [KOKO 
the Hair, the price of which is 4/6, provided it is ordered within ten days from the date of this offer. In no [KOKO 
= case will more than one bottle be sent for the use of the same KOKO 
paren on this Coupon, as we make the offer solely for trial, Lee om 
4 knowing it creates a demand when once used ; and this large KOKO 
bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus practically KOKO 
give away one bottle to make a customer than to spend large KOKO 

amounts in advertising. Any person into whose hands [—-— 
this offer comes may avail themselves of it. Address | KOKO 
all orders with Coupon to The KOKO-MARICOPAS Co. KOKO 


Ltd., 16'Bevis Marks, London. Orders may be sentwith [KOKO 

4 this Coupon after the expiration of date, providing wearethen [KOKO 
issuing these trial bottle Coupons; and if we are not the money KOKO 
f} 7; y re be ence. _— Coupon nn be wn at 6 fy. KOKO 
“/ 5 hf So hy Maras, E.C., or 113, Recent 8r., Lonpox, anc -only will be [VAY 

o— ens SL ital required when presented personally. Koko is sold by all [KOKO 
SS SS ees Chemists and Stores at 2/6 and 4/6 per bottle, [iroKo 
KOKO | KOKO KOKO | KOKO | KOKO | KOKO KOKO | KOKO} KOKO 
KOKO | KOKO 

































KOKO KOKO| KOKO | KOKO | KOKO | KOKO nos KOKO |} | Ke | 
KOKO | KOKO | KOKO | KOKO | KOKO | KOKO! KOKO | KOKO| KOKO KOKO! KOKO | KOKO | KOKO ' KOKO 
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RUPTURE 


Use no more Iron Hoops or Steel 
Springs! Rupture retained with 
, ease and comfort, and thousands 
yo CURED by Dr. Pierce’s 
vention. Call and examine, or 
send ad. in - aan for ‘‘ BookLtet No. 1. 
Address — MAGNETIC ELASTIC TRUSS CoO., 
No. 10, City Rd., London, E.C. (late of Brixton Rd_). 
a vase name this M ine. 









wT FB « «e me | 
NECESSARY 
os A y~- £4 to have at hand something 


SECCOTINE 











STICKS EVERYTHING. 


Most powerful adhesive yet invented. Always ready 


for use, Olean, effective and cheap. Joins either new S for Ladies.| PI I I Ss 
or fractured articles in Wood en, Ohina, Paper, for Ladies. 
making th 


Leather, Cloth, Ivory, ete., e join actually | A REMEDY FOR ALL IRREGULARITIES. 
—“S ie SUPERSEDING BITTER APPLE, PIL COCHIA, PENNYROYAL, ote, 
McCAW. “STEVENSON & ORR, Lea, Belfas Price 4/6 post free. 

2, Cannon St. London ; 13, Rented St. Glangow. Obtainable only from MARTIN, Chemist, Southampton. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(continuation North of Tottenham Court Road); 


61, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN; 75, UNION ST., RYDE; 202, RUE ROYALE, 
and 12, RUE DE LA POMPE, BRUSSELS. 


Richly Chased Sie USEFUL AND DECORATIVE NOVELTIES Cut Glass Flower Hol 


der on richly ¢ 

















Medium sige = 109 SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. wid mlver tot, dina 
silvermountedoom™” SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


o— 


H Solid Si i 
Solid Silver Serviette — “ane = 


Ring, ~~ a design, 
ns. Tea Spoons, 35/- per dozen. 


se 


Solid Silver Sugar or Ice Tongs, 
Antique ea din. long 





Do. do. onl shape, 5/9 Sugar Tongs to match, 4/6 per pair. we ty oe 





. a 
a ) 
S Ed 
r P 3 
ie <s 
32 eS 
<8 BE 
z= . =3 
= Elegant real “Dee Toby” Doulton Ware sterling a= 
Fine Cut Glass Puff Box, ae silver: mounted Tea Pot, Sugar Basin, and Cream .s 
with richly chased solid oe) __ Ewer, in four sizes. 2= 
silver top. = Capacity of Teapot. = 
Line high ane DB ! pint 8/11 the set of three pieces. en : 
; a ” 106 * bs Vv ‘ 
2 au 3 14 iv ” ez ery Handsome Massive Solid 
a ” . 6 eB 17/6 ie Si whe pn Fy 
” . 10/6 Het Water Jugs and Coffee’ Pots to’ “match above ; 2 mounted on velvet back, 28/9. 
” e i: oe 1 pint, 8/6 ; 1) pints, 10/6 ; 2 pints, 12/9 each. “ > do. simpler design, 11/6, 
essen eee : 


TO INSURE 


simply been marked with 
MATHER’S GOOD HEALTH 
FOR THOSE WHO SUFFER WITH 


NIGRINE,§|PAINS IN THE BACK 


A Jet Black Marking Fluid, for Marki Fluid, for —s HEADACHE, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 

[dnea, Cotton, Will not injure GOUT, RHEUMATISM, INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
the linost daileate ail Stationers, GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS DEPRESSION, 
Chemists and Stores, 6d., is. in fact, all cases of CONGESTION. 

2s. 6d.. and 5s. per Botile. Sample ELECTRICITY WILL CURE when all other Remedies fail. 


sent on receipt of 13 sta 
~ oo P Recommended by three Physicians to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the 
ANUFACTURED BY Prince of Wales, and by the most eminent medical men of this century 


W. MATHER, Ltd., Dyer St., BELT AND SUSPENSOR, 60s. 


MANCHESTER. New [llustrated Pamphlet Post Free on tt 


J. L. PULVERMACHER & Co., Lid., © Megage Streat. 


A CARMENT WORTH 10/9 


which might have been saved had it 
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THE PATENT 


r ‘HANDY’ KNIFE CLEANER 


WITH INDIA-RUBBER ROLLERS. 


igh-class Machine. ——~4 with the latest patented imp: its, viz.: Guide 
Rollers, = Conical Fork Clea 
@&@ OWill quickly clean and ‘burnish knives in a manner not attainable with the old- 
fashioned knife-board, and without damaging the handles. 
Each Machine is mounted on a hard-wood Bosh, ¢ —s supplied with a Double Grip 
Cramp, Tin of Emery Powder, and packed in a neat bo: 


A USEFUL AND ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE WEDDING PRESENT. 
Net Cash Prices: No. 0, 12/6; No. 1, 17/6; No. 2, 21/-, Carriage Paid. 


To be obtained from all ym Ironmongers, or if >= difficulty is experienced, 
direct from the Manu/facto: 


FOLLOWS & BATE, Lid., soafamigenand  ( GORTON, MANCHESTER. 


Piease Meyrion Turs Macazine. 


TRAPNELL AND GANE,||DON'T READ THIS! 


UNLESS YOU LIKE MUSIC. 














ARTISTIC HOUSE FURNISHERS AT VIOLINS, Gori steplets trom oe. Really Good Outht, S4- 
MODERATE PRICES. BANJOS, [2 ZS vr Special Banjo, 29/6. Zither-Banjos, 


BEAUTIFUL 4ft. MANDOLINES, on We Mandolines (Genuine Italian), from 
DARK MAHOCANY | | STRINGS FOR ALL STRINCED INSTRUMENTS. 


Violin Stri t (G , 1/-. Finest English (Stainer 
CABINET, olin r nes, yer set (German) ne glish ( 


Special, 1/7. F talian, 2/10 
Banjo Strings, Steel, od. per set ; Gut, from 1/-. 

with Bow Front, two Mandoline Strings, per set of 8, 4 plain, 4 covered, 1/6. 
a . A single article at wholesale price, and sent carriage puid angubers 
Cupboards, enclosed in the United Kingdom. An easy self-instructor sent with each 
with Fret-cut and instrument. 
Carved Doors, Recess, Send for our Price List, Free on Application. 
with Silvered, Bevelled, Sent per return of post. Send Stamps or P.O. to (A Dept.) 
Plate-glass Back, three THE STAINER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., 
Drawers, and numerous 92, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Shelves, Visitors to London should call on us. Near a Square. 
14 Guineas. 





Every Home Q 


Carriage paid to any , . IS 


ane United J , f BEAUTI FIED 


by Photographs and ®) 

















This Illustration is taken from our Catalogue, Photogravures after i 
which contains a complete list of everything } ee Celebrated é 
can possibly be required for house or office . 4 
furnishing or decoration. We shall be glad to q Pietures. 
send you a Catalogue, post free, if you will give ‘ lt ed 
us your name and address. ; Illustrat ] 

Catalogue 
38, 39, & 40, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. A J! Benin Puoro. Co., & 


133, New Bond St., 
B ae { 38, 41, QUEEN STREET, CARDIFF. 
ae 161, 162, COMMERCIAL ST., NEWPORT. 




















y SouTHALLS a= 
‘ANITARY TOWELS 


(ABSORBENT and ANTISEPTIC) 
















Size 1 can also be had in Packets of Six Towels at 6d. 


Sample Packets (marked &), at 6d., containi: z three size O, one each 1, 2, and 4, post free, six 
stamps. Southall’s Sanitary Sheets for Accouchement, in Three Sizes, 1/-, 2/+ and 2/6 each. 





Sold by Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and Chemists throughout the World. 
SAMPLES on application to the LADY MANACER, 17, Bull Street, BIRMINCHAM. 





viii AD VERTISEMENTS. 


(MONTANA:DIAMONDS. 
5 HAVE. STARTLED "= WORLD! 


MONTANA DIAMONDS 2'e positively the nearest approach to genuine 
eR teh 


diamonds ever discovered, They have all 
the lustre, fire, life, colour, and brilliancy of old mine stones. They will 
stand all acids, heat, alkali, etc. In fact, they can be washed and 
cleaned like ordinary diamonds, and so near do they resemble them 
that experts have been deceived. 
GREAT INTRODUCTORY SALE.—\V¢ have sold_ thousands of 
ne §=—thiese stones in America, 
but in order to introduce this new marvellous and wonderful 
discovery on this side of the Atlantic quickly, we will distribute 
several thousands of articles of jewellery at a price that will 
hardly pay for the gold and silver used in the settings. 


OUR CUARANTEE. — We warrant each and every stone 
pt lh ne tn 


to retain its brilliancy, and the 
mountings to give perfect satisfaction. We will give 
£1,000 to any charitable institution in England if it 
can be shown that we have ever refused to replace 
a stone that did not give satisfaction. 


JUST THE THING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


A handsome Brooch, Ring, Stud, Tie Pin, 
pair of Ear-rings, or Links will be sent 
to any address on receipt of stamps or 
Postal Order for S/-. If not satis- 
factory, money will be refunded. 


MONTANA DIAMOND Co., 


110, Strand 
113, Cheapside, } LONDON. 


{LER 


61, Regent St., 


MONEY 
REFUNDED 
IF NOT 

SATIS- 


AR ORS = 
oe 
Dia 


MONTANA: DIAMOND C°, ; 
110. ee ee OE 6I.REGENT ST -%/ 


len LONDON 
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THE WATCH OF THE DAY! |-wanncucue se 
, ENGAGEMENT RINGS 
eee 
, THE “STRAND.” . 
fuily the meritsor H Wares wonderai | CHOICE GEMS. HEAVY MOUNTS. 
* Wateh. It is better even | @ Write for /I/ustrations of Latest Designs from 10/6 to £50. 
(Size-Card Post Free.) 








“STRAND’ 
than its description, and com- 
mands the united approval of 
all sections of society. Itisa 
Gentleman's Watch in every 
respect, yet it is so built as 
to make it equally suit- | 
able for the heaviest or | 
lightest occupation The | 
“Strand ” is a superb Keyless 
Centre Seconds, with a mA 
| 






















weighty, solid 14ct. Gold | 
Case (Stamped), and a highe | 
grade j-plate Lever move. 
ment, 10 holes jewelled, fitted 
with a fine chronometer 
balance, guaranteeing accu- 
racy in all climates. Flat 
crystal glass, gold hands, fine 
enamel dial. Such is a brief 
outline of a Gold Watch which 
a great manufacturing 
firm supply at 2£4-17-6. 
Truly such a watch costs £7-7-0 
ordinarily. It looks and keeps 
time like a £20 Watch. Engine 
turned Case, or polished plain 
for elegant monogram (5/- 
extra) a3 fancied. Supplied in 
Extra Heavy Solid 18ct. Gold 
Case at &7-15-0. Either of 
the above Watches sent at H. White's own risk (postage jsid U.K.) 
to any part of the world on receipt of P.0.0., Note, or Cheqt Insured 
postage abroad (British Possessions, 26 extra) ; elsewhere, 5 - 

Judge the Watch yourself. If you see it you will be delighted! To 
enable you to do this H. White will mail it to you (not abroad) so that you 
may handle and examine it before sending your money. If you do not | 
approve, you return it, and the matter is ended. Send your name an 
address and give a reference (Manchester 
preferred). Absolutely a free contract ! 

Colonial Orders receive specia' atten- 























o~ “ 
¥ a 


: i 7 o Ree 
if pom sent by retara all ¥ err 
f the World. H. White's Guide Book 
THIS BOOK MAY SAVE YOU POUNDS! S75, SiaseWetches for tates and Gentlemen from 2) 
to £50. Hundreds of illustrations of useful and appropriate presents. Send a post-card. It’s worth the outlay! 


a h 

















f Watch Manufacturer and Di M 
hi WHI T c + 104, MARKET STREET, Corner of Fountain Street 
e (near Lewis's) MANCHESTER. 

















FOUR POINTS. 


No. 2 EXCELSIOR Stamp 





Album NO FINGER MARKS, 
my am phere yp NO LABOUR, 
of Stamps, as_well as much information A BRILLIANT POLISH, & 
as to dates of issues, etc., etc. Cloth A PLEASANT PERFUME. 


bound, illuminated, price 2/6 post free. 


y AUBIN The EXCELSIOR Stamp Albums ’ 
5% al (prices from 1/* to 7§/+) are the leac ing 
eee a3 Albums of the day, and have gone 
eee Ae through Eighteen large editions. 
PRICE LIST tows is of “tho mind. Pack : FURNI URE CREAM 
upwards of a thousand Packets, ; 
Sets, Stamp Albums, Philatelic Accessories, etc., Post FREE. 








A Collection of 500 Different Sold in Bottles, 6d, 1/-, and 2/6 each, 
Fee phar meg Sigg t —Lumaees on thin paper in alpha- direct from— 
eat nett rtrd sTonzs & SON, BEET, 
BUTLER BROS., CLEVEDON. Or at all respectable Stores. 




















GOLD MEDAL, 
Health Exhibition, London. 


Balmoral Castle, 
& 25th Sept., 1896. 
‘“‘ Sirs,— Please forward to Balmoral 
Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of Benger’s 
Food for H.I.M. The Empress of Russia, 
addressed to Miss Coster. We have 
received the box ordered from Peterhoff. 
“Yours truly, 
“PF, Coster.” 
(Published by special permission of the Russian Court.) 








FOOD For 
INFANTS, 


INVALIDS and the AGED. 
Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 
Benger’s Food is sold in TINS by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
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Prices 1/10 and 3/3 free. 3,000 TESTIMONIALS. CUARANTEED 18-ct. SOLID COLD. 
THE ORICINAL me | RINGS 








D 
USED AT - ‘and and cry JEWELLERY 
tHe NAVAL, or Hubies. cannow re had of rach better 






M I LITARY & No, 5 19/6. -— 4h. from the actual 


Pi paying the 
Room OFFICIAL BALLS, 18-ct. Hall- enormous profits retall chops are 
ee 


marked. known to charge to cover risk, 
in . 

The ‘‘ WHITEHALL” With fine | WEDDING RINGS, 

ROOMS, & 100,000 






Diamond, | 93-ct. GUINEA-GOLD 
22/6. | Any = Cone j not approved may be 
22ct. Hall- nee. or the money paid 
Illustrated Catalogue and size 
card Post Free on application. 
MANUFACTURING 
JEWELLERS’ COMPY., 
BIRMINGHAM. 
(Eatabli 1883.) 
Including Cane on and re and Regis- | Special Attention given to 
tration. Send for Size Card. Remounting and Repairs. 


Peg ag RH Myh sy Hay hag Mg Nag ha (MM g M/A Mga /MAH AR, ADEs)" 
al tag Mag ty ag Ma tgs ates hh,’ 


Positively Invaluable to Book Lovers! 2 
2A Living Bookcase which Grows with Your Needs ! 13 
> Small enough for 10 Books!!! ¢ 
} Large enough for 10,000 Books! !!! 2 
é 
Z 

















~~. aa ne! 
APTA ee Marta hg Ma aE shy ths Ment ag Reg tasty (ay tay Mel ~f 





d 

- Wecall it the Elastic Bookcase, because it can be made to 
fit so many different places. You can have high Bookcases$ 
Por low ones. It isa Bookcase which will completely furnish 3 
€a large library with secure, dustproof, easily accessible, and ; 
ample accommodaticns for all its books. At the same time, i 
§ it is just the thing for a small, handy case of favourite books. ¢ 
b If you have twenty books, you have enough for a Unit of @ 
pthe Wernicke Bookcase. If you have thousands, you have é 
not too many to find it invaluable. That is why we call the 
@ Wernicke a live Bookcase. 


THE BOTTOM IS AS ACCESSIBLE | Fees pageant rene wateal the expense’ 
AS THE TOP. ‘ , ews he 


P 
; . i idi y Daintd Miustrated 1 5 Booklet, 
Open in the front, and are fitted with sliding drawers, PREE to any ; Rana THE futy expe pacer 











~~ 
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which allow the various articles of dress and toilet to be kept : 

entirely separate, and enable the things in any part of Trunk to 2 $ 

be got at instantly, without confusion or p Aas aeenBaes mr ot ‘T HOS. TU RNER Corconterh | Pi 

contents. The desideratum of every Traveller, Tourist, &c. € } 

Made in various sizes in Compressed Cane, Wood Fibre, &c. 4 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, . c. g 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED TRUNK CATALOGUE, $ 7 and 9, NEWARKE STREET, LEICESTER. 2 

S. J. FOOT & SON, 171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | Sa nsamrun Sine OM itll tte BIRMINGHAM a ava 






















Should be used by ali Ladies 
who wish to retain the w 
curl of the hair which is now so fi 
able.and wich adds 30 ckarmmot to 









their appearance. 
born hair may be kept k news we the ER mt SS erraout 
concerts egret mS a frnetions the heat, damp, 


4 wind have no effect on tts efficacy. and after travelling and expo- 
re to rain, it immediately restores the hair to its natural beauty. 
INVALU. ABLE AT HOME, and in all positions where a smart a ce is in- 
= : sable ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS USED ! Sold by all Chemiste & Hairdressers 

A VE ; at 1/6 per Bottle, or post free 3d. extra. gf, yy, BATES, Brooks Bar, Manchester. 
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A HARDWARE MERCHANT 


AND 





AMONG those beverages which one is entitled to place in the forefront is Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. It has 
now become a household word. It has the refreshing properties of tea, the nourishment of the best cocoas, 


and can be taken in cases where tea and coffee are prohibited. It is not a medicine, but a unique and 


wonderful food beverage. 

It is certain that such 
wonderful testimony as 
the following has never 
before been published in 
connection with any Food- 
Beverage :— 

** 133, Wheeler St., 

** Birmingham. 

** Dear Sirs, —It is with 
a feeling of deep gratitude 
that I write to you to tell 
you of ‘the wonderful 
benefits derived from the 
use of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa. Three years ago 
I was white in the face. 
I had no energy, and my 
friends said I was con- 
sumptive. I was advised 
to take Vi-Cocoa. I am 
now a new man. My 
friends can hardly believe 
it is I. I cannot speak 
too highly of Vi-Cocoa. 
I strongly recommend it 
to anyone who feels more 
like dying than living ; 
it will brighten them and 
make life worth living. 
You may use this as you 
think proper. I shall be 
glad to answer any ques- 
tion anyone would like to 
ask me. 

** Yours sincerely, 
** FRANK CHANDLER.’ 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from all Grocers and Stores, or from 
60, 61, and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
will be sent free on application to any address, if, when writing (a post-card will 
do), the reader will name ‘‘The Strand Magazine.”’ 
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A CHILD CAN 





MAKE THEM 
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DOCTORS 
| ORDER IT. 


SAFEST, BEST, 
MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 
ENSURES EASY 
TEETHING. 

PROMOTES 
DIGESTION. 

PREVENTS 
CONVULSIONS. 
ESTABLISHES THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


Sold by Chemists, 





WOODWARDS 
“GRIPE WATER” 





Grocers, 


For all Disorders of Infants & Young Children. 


ALL BABIES 
LIKE IT. 


INSTANTLY STOPS 
SICKNESS, 
FLATULENCE 
AND PAIN. 

OF GREAT VALUE IN 
DIARRHCEA. 
IMITATIONS ARE 

INJURIOUS. 
REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES. 


Stores, 15. 








- = a 


THE 


CTENSTYPER 


fo ST 


— 


z THE AACAINE oF THE PERIOD 


¥ To the BUSINESS MAN Exactness means 
Security. The OPERATOR begins to earn 
Money with it in six weeks! ! 
The machine may be seen in operation, and 
all particulars obtained of 
THE STENOTYPER, LIMITED. 
Registered Offices : 22— 23, Laurence Pountney Lane, 
London, &.C. Showrooms : 29, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Gu; 
_ ll — 


‘SHORTHANDMIACHINE 


—— 


























ew A FEW FACTS about 


LIQUORICE! 


IT Is 

1. A De.ictous Sweermear, acceptable alike to children 
and adults! 

2. A convenient, economical, and effective agent in the 
treatment of Coughs, Colda, Sore Throats, 

3. A gentle Laxative; and for this reason Ay ro mt useful 
auxiliary in the home! 

4 A Positive Boon to Public Speakers, Teachers, etc., because 
of its demulcent and emollient qualities 


= BUT HAYE IT PURE! The ee in Qu 
and the Best in vn & ever offered a > caameae 
HILLABY’S Sse Saten.torsntrae 
Cakes, & Liquorice Pellets. 
Some L iquesios Preparations are advertised as being 
made from the Pure Extract, but Hrmzasyr’s Ligvo- 
nice PeLiets are oy Pune Extract Irsauy! 
Analysis Invited es aleo 
contain the highest possible percentage ai pure 
extract. Guaranteed Best Vaive ron Money. 


HILLABY’S Ltd.. Lion 


BEDSTEADS ckickirrion 

































6 Cy ,, aree Stock DIRECT FROM ieee 
7 = Quick” Delivery. 2-4 BEDDIN 
un ——_, SPRING MATTRESSES, 
3 OTS, &c., &. 
+5 Latest Designs and 

ses + — ——— ) 
ss wy “ 
e cag r 
23 ze 
6 $6 
Cc “te 
a ro 
é 2 
31, ALBERT STREET. : 

. oe 


Lllustrated Price Lists 
Post Free. 


a —} RILEY, ALBERT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Please cut out for future reference and mention Magazine. 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


by misleading statements that other makes are just as good and more 

economical than FRY’S PURE COCOA, which being HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 

is the CHEAPEST in the end. it has been pronounced by the HIGHEST 

MEDICAL “AUTHORITIES to be the “STRONGEST AND BEST COCOA that 

can possibly be produced.” See that you get FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED 

COCOA, and refuse substitutes which are so often pushed for the sake 
of extra profit. Sold only in TINS with GILT TOPS. 


Fry: 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


‘Gocoa. 


™ No E ‘Better Food.” 4vDREW WILSON, FRS.E., &. 
275 Gold Medals & Diplomas. 
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WRITER. 


WIN. 


NOMENAL 


\B2'2'2' Be 


LELFYEKND 


I HAS NEVER BEEN SERIOUSLY QUES- 
TIONED BY ANY HONEST TYPEWRITER 
INVENTOR, MECHANICAL EXPERT, OR 

USER THAT THE FUNDAMENTAL LINES 
UPON WHICH THE SMITH PREMIER IS BUILT 
ARE FAR IN ADVANGE OF ANY OTHER TYPE- 
THAT ALONE WOULD NOT MERIT 
SUCCESS, BUT THAT FOUNDATION TOGETHER 
WITH BEST MATERIAL, 
AND EXPERT INSPECTION 
OF ALL THE PARTS AS 
WELL AS THE FINISHED 
PRODUCT, HAVE CAUSED ¢ 
THE SMITH PREMIER TO 
THIS [S THE EX- 
PLANATION OF ITS PHE- 
RECORD OF 
SUCCESS. -® OOO OD 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., wy 


14, Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E.C. , 


SY. 


Nos (S 


BEST WORKMANSHIP, 


LOhahah 


( 
£ 


¥ 





SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE. 











STERILIZED 


MILK & CREAM 


DAHL'S IMPROVED. 


ABSOLUTELY THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 


FREE FROM ALL BACTERIA. 











Highest Testimonials from the LANCET, HEALTH, 


Lapis’ Fietp, ARMY & Navy GAZETTE. 
GOLD MEDALS-PARIS, STOCKHOLM, KIEL, 
BERGEN. 


Used by Highest Rank Officers in Her Majesty’s 
Channel Squadron, British Army, His Imperial 
Majesty the German Emperor. 

Also by the following Steamship Companies : 
British India, Aberdeen, Lunds, Shire, Bullard 
Kings, Rennie & Co., City Royal Japan Mail, 
etc., etc. 

INDISPENSABLE FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES AND 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


SPECIALITY FOR INVALIDS AND NURSINC. 


Sold by all Stores and First-class Grocers at 
Home and Abroad. 


SOLE WHOLESALE DEPOT— 


HERBERT FRANCIS & CO., Fruit Merchants, 
ARTHUR STREET WEST, LONDON, E.C. 














THE WAR ve TRANSVAAL. 


A Popular Up-to-date Pictorial History 
of the Boers, entitle1— 


“All About the Tronble 
With the Transvaal,” 


or THE STORY of SOUTH AFRICA. 
Edited by Commander C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 
Eprror or “ Navy anp Army ILuvstratep.” 
About 120 Pages with 192 Magnificent Iilustrations. 
FULL PAGE AND TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price is. Post Free, 1s. 3d. 








This splendid work is well printed on good paper 
and written by military experts and writers possessing 
a personal knowledge of the country and its peoples. 
It is profusely illustrated by numerous genuine photo- 
graphs collected from every part of South Africa, and 
showing the home life of the Africander and the 
Native, scenes of all our former battles with the 
Boers, views and maps of every strategic point, 
pictures of the leaders on both sides and of all the 
regiments at the front, etc. In short, this unique 
work forms 

Absolutely the Most Complete, Up-to-date, 
Interesting, and Beautifully Illastrated History of 
South Africa and Its Inhabitants Ever Published. 


GZORCE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton St, Strand, W.C. 
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“ HARLENE ” “ HARLENE ” 
seve sees: ~~ Under Royal Patronage,  svsz es moe 


honour of being used . 
by the Nobility and 


in almost every Royal 
Palace throughout the Aristocracy throughout 
—— eee the world, 


world. 





























“HARLENE’s: HAIR 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


The Finest Dressing, Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 





Monsieur Philosophow is com- 
manded by 


HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN OF GREECE 


to forward cheque for the six 
bottles of ‘‘Hariene” duly received. 











H.R.H. Princess Marie of Greece wishes six bottles 
of Edwards’ “‘Harlene” for the Hair sent 
immediately. 


Crown Prince's Palace, Athens, Greece. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE OF GREECE 


writes : Messrs. Edwards’ Preparation, “Hariene” 
for the Hair, has given entire satisfaction. 





H.R.H. wishes six more bottles of Edwards’ 
“Harlene” for the Hair sent as soon as possible. 











Palace of Prince Royal, Athens. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA 


requires six bottles of Edwards’ “Hariene” for 
the Hair sent by Express Parcel Post. 








Esterhaza, Uteza, 30, Buda Pesth. 


H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE 


writes : Please send me three bottles of Edwards’ 
“‘Harlene” for the Hair by return. 




















Canea, Crete. 
19, Elm Road, London, N.W. H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE, 
Gentlemen,—Last autumn my hair was Salling out very 
rapidly. I used two bottles of “HARLENE,” and am HIGH COMMISSIONER OF CRETR, 
nou able to play my part at the theatre without wearing a writes : Please forward three bottles of “Harlene” 
le Ri, ou are at liberty to use my name and photograph ‘ for the Mair at once. 
the wonderful results. 





Paltifclly youre, CONSTANCE STUART. 
sé 7 AR 99 Produces Luxuriant Hair. Prevents its Falling off or Turning 
LENE Grey. Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard 
and Moustache. The Renowned Remedy for Baldness. For 
Preserving, Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft. For Removing 
Seurf, Dandruff, &e., also for Restoring Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 
“HARLENE” ?'itsik, CLEANSES THE SCALP, AND ALLAYS IRRITATION. > 


Full description and Directions for use in Twenty Languages supplied with Every Bottle. 
6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World, or sent 
direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, High Holborn. 











1/-, 2/6, and (three times 2 
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CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR CARDS. 


New and Seasonable Designs for 1899-1900. 
THE TWO GREAT PACKETS OF THE SEASON ARE 


. THE IVY, , we = * to 1/3. 


sc i 
THE SWAN,” ra Reduces to 2 


Each packet contains twelve assorted designs in beautiful Embossed Floral Reliet Cards, Jewelled, 
and Trifold Cirds, choice Asmara? Greeting Cards, Landscapes, &c., judiciously selected 
urnside, 


Foldin 


from t finest productions ae ish a 


Continental Artists, with wording by H 
R. Havergal, Browning, and others. 


For distribution amongst one’s Family or Friends nothing better or prettier could be desired. 
A delight to send, a pleasure to receive. 


“THE IVY” “37 





A Magnificent Collection. Splendidvalue. Sure to please. 


Send for one at once, you will be delighted. 


‘THE SWAN” "3>° 





A Superb Packet. Highly recommended. Every Card a Gem 
Each parcel sent securely packed, post free, per return. 


A NOVEL CONTEST. SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER OF 


ZHSso IN PRIZES 


To Purchasers of either of the above packets sending more than two correct solutions of the following : 


1. Each man went forth to grapple for his life. 


2. Three birds appeared, their plumage sparkling in the sun. 


£40 amongst those who solve six. 
£20 amongst those who solve five. 
DIRECTIONS. 


fruit an(d@ afe) it all at once."—SOLUTION : DATE). 


In the above four sentences occur the names of six well-known fruits (for example : 
Find out as many of the six as you can, write them 


3. Give them a lamp each it is so dark. 

4. The agile monkey bounded off in fear or anger. 
£15 amongst those who solve four. 

£5 amongst those who solve three. 

“ He took the 
lainly on a 


sheet of paper, and post it, together with your order for whichever packet you prefer, and P.O. or stamps for 1/3 or 2/- 


and stamped addressed reply envelope to 


The J. T. CLIFFORD Co., 72, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


The C ompetition will close on Saturday, 
competitors on Christmas Day, December asth. 


December 23rd. The Prizes will be awarded and the result sent to reach 
Orders should be sent in without delay. 


Packets will be despatched 


per return, together with a notice informing competitors how many of their solutions are correct. 











AUTOMATIC 


MAXFIELD “orcans 


With KEYBOARD COMBINED. 


Giving great satisfaction and pleasure 
everywhere. Anyone can play them 
with grand effect. 


Prices 25/- to £25. 
Special Discount for Cash to Cus- 
3 tomers mentioning this M zine. 
I < Music from 3d. per Tune. Will play 
q¢ every description of music wit 
ecuracy and refinement Gives 
= mere pie easure in one week than an 
ordinary piano or organ would in 
12 months 
Send for Lists and Testimoniala 
D. Best Val 












BRITISH 


Worked by Hand or Motor. ASY TERMS.  warket. 
Manufctra. by appointment to T.R.H. Prince and Princesa of Wales. 
Offices : 326 (8.M.), LIVERPOOL ROAD. LONDON, N. 
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Eublished '83° ESPECTACLES & 
EYEGLASSES 


For Correcting Imperfect 
or Failing VISION. 


mcroscores ritLo Giasses 
LENSES & CAMERAS OF ERA GLASSES 
TEL ESCcorEes THERMOMETERS. cc 
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R. WYLIE HILL & CO.’S 


‘SArnars” 


HOT WATER 
BOTTLES. 


Made of best quality Para Rubber and 
Patent Safety Stopper with valve to 
allow steam to escape when filling. 


Hundreds of Testimonials. 
Size 10in. x Sin. price 4/6 
P i » 8/6 

» i2in. x 10in. .. on e 

» iin. x lin. . » S- 

Exrra Lanor. 
Size 16in. x 12in .. price 9/11 
Felt Covers, any size, 1/6. 
Delivered ire by anol on receipt of 


Remitta 


R. WYLIE HILL & CO.. Ltd., 20 Buchanan 8°. CLASCOW. 


WOMEN MADE 


BEAUTIFUL 


By VIANO. 


Develops the bust, fills all 
hollow places, adds beauty, 
curve and grace to the shoulders 
and neck, charm and attrac- 
tion to the plainest woman. 
Beautiful women everywhere 
owe their superb figure and 
matchless loveliness toVIANO, 
Harmless, permanent. Never 
fails. Medical, private testi- 
monials, and full particulars 
sealed for stamp. Address, 
Lady Manager, M. L. 
Espanoia Co., 233A, a 
Street, London, W. 
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NICOLE FRERES’ REGINA <><: ond | 
POLYPHON *°°°*5.3°%5cxs 


Play THOUSANDS ¢ 
of Tunes by means § 


of interchangeable § 4 
Metal! Discs, taciad> ¢ 
ing all the Latest ¢ 
Operas, Songs, 
Dances, and Sacred 
a 

The World. — “ In- 
valuable. at Country 
Houses. 


Court Journal.—* Particularly Fine Instruments.” x 
Lady's Pictorial. —“ Distinctly charming and quite novel. 


AT ALL PRICES, FROM 16/6 UPWARDS. 


;eaison’s PHONOGRAPHS «& 
GRAMOPHONES. 


All Dealers, or Poy ane write f r fully illustrated No. 3 Ca*alogue, 
readers: f THe StRaND MaGazine. 
old eaical 1 i. repaired at our London Workshops. 


NICOLE FRERES, Ltd. (Estab. 1815), § 
21, Ely Place, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. : 
Garam aa Ya aA "a A "ale MA a Ye a a 


These Wicks are Good. 


That Stemp's Process Wicks are getting more and 
more popular is no wonder, they give off no 
Smell nor Smoke, require no trimming, shed a 
Brilliant White Light, and prevent Lamp F:x- 
plosions! Try one. If you cannot procure 
locally, just cut this out and post it to us with the 
impression of your burner on the back, enclosing 
two stamps for an ordinary size flat, or five 
stamps for a large circular Wick. Booklet con- 
taining full particulars of this Praiseworthy Patent 
will be sent free. Write Manager, Stemps, Ltd., 
12, Buckingham Palace Road, London. 






Taylor's 
Radial Scale 
Thermometer 
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To Asthma Sufferers. 
Katine Rete, im on ene, of 
Whooping rom =, gained hy the 
Potter’s ‘Datura 
Asthma Cure. ‘*A thermometer in every living-room 
Tins al U" gach. Free Sample sent on is a hygienic necessity.’’ 


it 
& esal ‘ , 
Artillery CL Lig — aon, pom, Designed to hang from chandelier or bracket, 
records the true mean temperature of the room, 


STEPH ENS’ and, by reason of its peculiar construction, can 


be read at a distance and from every side. 








poss Kor Household thermometers designed to hang 
WH ITE against the wall are unreliable, being influenced 
ee in their readings by the temperature of the 
STAIN THE wall. 
KNIFE A novel, handsome, and very usetul present. 
HANDLES. By post, price '7/G. 


POWDER Catalogue of uce“ul thermometers free. 


Sai Tisttaat natet emess Taylor Brothers Company 
eas have the fe Tow =) peg = 04 (Department A.) 

rm ame . 
male ree Shaencaes ihe 106, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, EC. 
Manufacturers of Thermometers for all purposes, 

















rn from 
“0; NOELEBR Co., 
Bre Robe. Lompos. BP. | 
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DEAFNESS 


AND 


DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND NOSE. 


WE ADVISE ALL OUR READERS INTERESTED IN THE SUBJECT 
TO READ 


The Newspaper for the Deaf 


Which is forwarded Frée to everyone who applies for it to the Manager of the 


DROUET INSTITUT E, 72, REGENT’S PARK ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 


ee ee ee ee a ke ee De De a Dd 


EAFNESS has always been considered to be The following statistics, compiled from results 
an infirmity, not, perhaps, of an acutely pain- | obtained during the past year, give some idea of 
ful nature, but, nevertheless, as most distressing in | the curative power of the Drouet system of treat- 
its results, and in the struggle for existence in which | ment, and irresistibly prove its superiority over all 
the majority of men and women of the present day | other methods :— 
are engaged, it is, no doubt, a serious disqualifica- | 
tion. Fortunately, however, deafness and, gene- 
rally speaking, all aural affections hitherto 
considered incurable after the chronic stage had 
been passed, can now be quickly cured by special 
treatment. We advise all our readers interested 2,029 | 48 1,991 
in the subject to read “The Newspaper for the 
Deaf,” which is sent free to every applicant. This 
important medical publication, issued by the Drouet | 
Institute, 72, Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W., 
| 





Cases pronounced Patients 


| Applicants for 
incurable. treated. 


treatment. 














— >) . 
Patients 
Patients | between | Patients 


deals with diseases of the ear, larynx, throat and nose, 
under 20 | 20 and 60 | above 60 


and fully explains the rational-and scientific method ans : 

f treatme i 1 by the Drouet Institute f et pe pen 
of treatment adopted by the Droue' ne itu e.. or of age. of age. of age. 
the cure of such complaints: It also gives particu- | 
lars of a large number of ‘remarkable cures atcom- en oe ed eae 
plished by this treatment, many having been | Completely cured 348 852 253 
effected in cases of long standing and of a most 
serious. nature..- The perusal of ‘*‘ The Newspaper 


Results. 





Sufficiently im- | | 
proved to follow | 

conversation ..| 107 | 241 108 
I" 49 | 





for the Deaf” will prove of the greatest interest to 
all sufferers, and will bring hope to those who have 
hitherto despaired of obtaining such relief as the | Doubtful cases 38 20 





Drouet. system now offers. 

We may add that the Drouet Institute gives free consultation . by correspondence, and replies also 
free of charge to,all inquiries, which should be addressed to the Manager of this: Medical Establishment, 
72, Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W. Personal consultations are held daily, except Sundays, 
from 2 to 4 p.m. © Fe 




















Dr. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S., Analyst, London, says it is: 
Absolutely pure and most agreeable ; in fact, it is the best Cocoa I have 
examined. It is superior to other Cocoas because it can be so easily 
digested and assimilated. I frequently take it myself, and I can 
conscientiously recommend it to medical men and the public in general. 
CHOCOLAT-SUCHARD, 33, King William Street, E.C. 











= | For upwards of FIFTY YEARS the 


PREMIER’ NURSERY LAMP 











MERE WORDS OF THE WORLD. 
fail to express SS 
adequately the CLARKES PATEN?} 

RAMID FOOD WARMEp 


— 





many merits of 


| a ss sa the PY 
YOST Painter | 


| 
but sufficient proof of its popularity is found | 











in-the fact that it has been adopted by 
THE WORLD’S LEADERS 
| in every department of activity. 


Business men find it indispensable. 

Professional gentlemen are loud in praise of it. 

Authors like it for the rapidity with which they 
can turn out “ copy.” 

Explorers and travellers recognise it as a 
necessary item of their outfit. 

Members of the Aristocracy and Royalty con- 
sider it an admirable ornament as well as 








a useful companion. } INVALUA} 
ORTH at 
SEND for illustrated "SOLD EVERY WHERE 
containing list of eminent at ee PB i PR 


users, post free. ~ neta 

N.B—CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS are the ouly 
The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., Lights SUITABLE FOR BURNING IN THE ABOVE. 

50, Holborn Viaduct, London, EC. CLARKE’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LICHT CO., LIMITED, 

CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


ESSESSSE==E>E>>>>S>SE>E>E>= _EE Pattern Books of “ CRICKLITE” Lamps sent Free on Application, 














x ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOTS sy post. 


From Manufacturer to Wearer. 
LARGE STOCK KEPT IN ALL SHAPES, ALL 
PATTERNS, ALL FITTINGS. 


Write for Ladies’ or Gents.’ Illustrated Catalogue, 
siowing Designs and Shapes. 


THE CHEAPEST HIGH-CLASS STORE IN LONDON. 
JOSEPH DAWSON & SONS, 49, Basinghall St., London. 


THE TOP RUNG 


* #8 what every.ambitious man aims to reach. Don’t waste the 
best part of your hfe in a position with a small sal with 
no future ahead We can help you to COMMAND 
LAKRGEK PAY, help you tocomplete success in life. No 
mutter how little you now earn, or where you live, if you can 
read and write we make it possible fur you to CHANGE 
VOUR @CCUPATION without sacrifice of present 
salary. We guarantee to make you an Elect i or 
Mechanical Engineer or a Mechanical 
man, Or y.ve you acouplete technical education in Tele- 
phony. selegraphy, Electre-Therapeutics. Flee- 
eon nemnhale. tittetele Mining, by mall. Thou 
sands have benefited by our system. White for our 
Free Illustrated Book (120 pages). 
It might start you on a successful career. Tell us what 
you would like to study. 


The Electrical Engineer Institute of Corre- 
9 consider tts ftadren? Engineer Lovece.. SPOndence Instruction, 






























LSE ty Mysere CT fan om WERT Dept. S 
“Te be a move whe <—~" 120-122 Liberty St. 
CUTiical 64ST RR aT Ss NEW YORK 








DON’T CALL THE SERVANT 

if the fire has gone out. Use a HAYDAL. Revives 
the fre at one. Only the 

size of your little finger. 

Clean. Safe. Easily stored. 
6 for 1 





HAYDAL FoLpinc FIRE LIGHTER 


A full-sized large 












bottle will be sent, (Parext) (Parest). 

Carriage Paid, on D ADVANTACES. 
receipt of 4s. by & 4 f r 1 ° Lights a Fire at once. 

M1 P.0.0. at 14116, 0 Makes no Litter 
S7A{ Southampton Row, Samples Folds up and takes 

SRM London, W.c. Post Free. 6d no room to store. 

° of Always Handy. 
Of all Dealers. (OPEN). No Paper Required. 








HAYDAL MANUFACTURING (0., °% S442 8t- 
“YOU DO THE WRITING. THE PEN MAKES THE = INK. 


Every Purchaser of a BLAIR INK-MAKING FOUNTAIN PEN gets a vear's supply of the best black 
copying-ink tree! Right in the penholder, and produced by merely filling the holder with water, insuring ink at all times. 
New Ink-making Cartridges (¢) at 6d. each. Pens non-leakable and jointless. No weak internal mechanis™. Gold nibs—the 
best. Prices unly €8/€ and upwards. Should your stationer not have them, send to G. W. DRAY & SONS, Ltd., Great 
St. Thomas Apostle, London, E.C.; or S EN & DURWOOD, 118, Livery Street, Birmingham. 



























VY SUFFER FROM. 


wH * 
HEADACHE AND INDIGESTION 





A “STEP” IN THE RICHT DIRECTION. 


BARSTOW’S 
ENS ON 
when ingle dose of WHELPTON’S PILLS will EXTENSI 
8 ein” cure you outright ? STEP-LADDER. 
Ask for WHeLrron’s Pris, and see th>t you get them. 


Of all Chemists, 74d., 1/1, and 2'9, or free by post for 
8, 14, OF $93 stamps. 
G. Wuetprto~ & Son, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Cam be useri jn the various 
ways illustrated. 
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Death-Causing Uric 
Acid Removed. 


IF YOUR LIFE IS BEING SHORTENED BY AN EXCESSIVE 

GENERATION IN THE SYSTEM OF THIS POISONOUS 

ACID, TRY KUTNOW’S POWDER, WHICH REMOVES 

ABNORMAL URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN BLOOD AND 

TISSUE, AND REMEDIES THE GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SCIATICA THEY MAY GIVE RISE TO. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


The excessive accumulation in the system of uric acid is caused by disorders of the digestive 
organs, and, hence, the most speedy and certain relief is turnished by a course of Kutnow’s 
Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, which by restoring the liver and kidneys to healthy 
activity removes the cause. 

An excess of uric acid in the blood and tissue sooner or later produces certain forms of 
Gout, Rheumatism, or Sciatica, and therefore when its further accumulation is stopped, the Gout, 
Rheumatism, or Sciatica vanishes. 

At this time of the year these uric acid diseases become very troublesome, ‘as, the weather 
being cold, the acid is not removed from the system by perspiration. This being the case, 
sufferers should not omit to take a course of Kutnow’s Powder, which not only prevents 
the further accumulation of uric acid, but dissolves and removes that which has already been 
generated in the system. 

For ridding the system of this poison, and relieving the diseases its presence produces, 
Kutnow’s Powder is fully equal to the most noted health springs of Continental countnes. In 
many respects it is superior to these springs, as, while composed of the medicinal, purifying, 
and acid-neutralising properties of these springs, it is without their lowering, drastic, and 
nauseous features. 

In our previous announcements we have published evidence, supplied by the most eminent 
medical authorities, of the value of Kutnow’s Powder in treating all ailments that arise from 
digestive derangements. Whether it be liver torpor, dyspepsia. or constipation, “ Kutnow’s” 
will always be found a quick and reliable remedys, The various symptoms of these derangements, 
such as biliousness, headache, despondency, insomnia, nerve troubles, &c.. will soon disappear after 
a few bottles of Kutnow’s Powder have been taken, and the appetite will improve, the skin become 
clearer, the eye brighter, and the entire body stronger and more vigorous. 


SAMPLES SENT GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


FOR ONE MONTH from this date Messrs. S)s KUTNOW & CO., Lp., 41, Farringdon Road, Londun, E.C., will 
send a sample of KUTNOW'S Improve: Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER FREE and ST PAID to every adult 
applicant who names Tue StranD MaGazine when writing. 

_ KUTNOW'S POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Price (in Great 
Britain), 2s. od. per bottle; or post free (in the United Kingdom enly) for 3s. from the London Office. See that the Registered 
Trade Mark, “ Hirschen=prung ” (or Deer Leap), and the aut h facsimile signature, “‘S. KUTNOW & CO., Lo.,” are-on the 
label and carton. Only these insure genuineness. Insist on “‘ NOW'S,” firmly refuse auy substitutes—they are worthless. 

Proprietors: S} KUTNOW & CO., .» 4t, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
Proprietors in U.S.A.:, KUTNOW BROS., Lp., 853, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A, 
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MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING 
BAKERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON savs: ‘This Bread should be 
eaten by all who are in any way affected by digestive ailments.” 


THE MOST USEFUL INVENTION OF 






























OROSOROSORO SORE TONSEONORORUES 
_ ‘THE VICTORIAN ERA. ° , 
Nothing detracts so much from the * The Deli ht 
general appearance of a geuileman - 
es Uncomel Feet, ani there 
can ~ neo os a out of every > e 
ten Ugi eet are due to one ver 
small tistng. that is, . Detective a s of Bathin 
Boot-heel. As soon as the Boot-leel . 
—y tte ovenpem, the yr every © 
part o1 oot ie w “ 
anenten end the’ beautiful ya 4 by the Turkish or 
symmetry of the Boot becomes a thing J Roman method— 
Boo ™, act ° of steaming the 
Ladies LA WILL = . a 
or ¥ impurities from 
Gentlemen. ABSOLUTELY SECURED 4 your system — of 
WOOD'S AUTOMATIC e absorbing healtb- 
— =o See ~ ae ain — ; = ful medicated at- 
Joubles ti ya t Boot vents Splashi t 
Tread Silent end Soft as a Gress Lawn, Reduces Fatigue to's mosphere, can be 
Minimum, Prevents Slipping. Can be ae in half a minute enjoyed at home 
Patented éyerywhere. Posptree, 1/- per pair; 3 pairs, 2/8; 6 pairs, ° as well as in a 
S/-. Bend Paper Size of Heel required to the works. a public establisb- 
REVOLVING HEEL CO., NELSON, LANCASHIRE. > 4 ment. 
J 
e 
: The Home_m“ 
a 










‘tes. (Se-Suinna: SETEE Ss | fas, 
Further Discounts for Cash. Case and Carriage free. ° : Folding Bath Cabdinet 
Sole Im re, Tae = Firs. 
AOS"D4 RILEY & SONS. 28 and 23, CONSTITUTION MILL, calf i je 
ed. to-day for Catalog. enables you to Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, 
Medicated or Perfumed Baths. privately, economi- 


BIRMINGHAM. Send 
cally, and with the assurance of perfect cleanliness. 
A new and perfect principle of bathing. A cure 
for Coids; Pneumonia, Gout, Rheuatism, Nervous 
Diseases, 


me (saumeiiee = aim | $Turko-Russian «~~ 





From any Photograph—24 for 1/6; 100 for 3/6; 6 Cartes Spiny and Liver Troubies, otc, 


dp vipite. 1/6 ; 6 Cabinets, 3/-; 12 for s/6 Send Carte or Send for free C.B. circular to 
Cabinet with P.O. to Francis & Co., 29, Ludgate Hill, 


London. Established 1886. All sizes reproduced up to S. J. FOOT & SON, 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
* CROROROROROROCHOROROCEOEOROEOED 


Whooping 
Cough, 
Croup, 

Asthma, 
Colds. 


« CRESOLENE vaporised in the room affords almest 
Raume iate relief in Whooping Cough and Croup, 
and quickly ends these disorders. A common cold may 
be arrested, before any dangerous complications arise, 
if the Vaperiser-is used. at the first onset. The safest 

mei and j-most-\effectual means. of treating, most Throat 
a Affections. 


N 


secechvonndibiebbetseooresccncocesesans one 


4! 

a 

3) 
OuCuCueCueuene 
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SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
’ Wholésale Agents: ALLEN & HANBURYS, L:4., London, 
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IZOD'S 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


CORSETS 


“The very name has become a synon) m 
for superiority and excellence.” — 

\ Vide Press. 

Modelied on the most artistic 

and hygienic lines. 


To be had of all Drapers and Ladies’ 
Outfitters. 









Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


E. IZOD & SON, LIMITED, 
30, MILK ST., LONDON, B.C. 
Manufactory : Landport, Hants, 













“ Praestantia” 
Pamphlet, post 


free, 1 
**Rilford” Oxy- 
LANTERNS gen Generator 
SLIDES —— post 
CINEMATOGRAFHS free, id. 
SATURATOK 
bENERATORS 


PRAESTANTIA 





a: 





at£ 44.0 


— 


oo. 
¢ OR PARTICULARS of 


LOAN DEPARTMENT 


ETC ETC 


Catalogues, post free, 6d. 
Hire Lists and Second-hand Lists, gratis 
and post free. 
Operator’s Guide, post free, 34d. 
Apply t 


RILEY BROS., LTD., 
55 & 57, Godwin Street, BRADFORD. 
THE FAMOUS fyssriii ines shaving 


confirmed in thousands of testi- 
monials. The “ Mab” is rapidly 
superseding the big clumsy razors 
hitherto used. Do not accept any 


not bearing the Trade 
“ 99 Mark, “The MAB,” or you 


a will be disappointed. 














The description given of the little 


Black Handle .... 2/6 
Ivory , -... B/S 
PAIR IN CASE, 


BO deratecmsnne 92 
Bent post free same day as ordered. 
“MAB” CO., 
73, Newhall St., Birmingham: 











Razo 








Demonstrations. 


The following Letters bear witness to 
the remarkable value of Guy’s Tonic in 
practical use in cases of Indigestion, Pain 
and Fullness after Eating, Flatulence, 
Wasting Diseases, and General Debility. 


Discomfort after Food. 


Mrs. F. KNOX, of Priory Cottage, Knipton, 
near Grantham, writes :— 

“ T find Guy’s Tonic is quite wonderful in 
“its effect on Indigestion—pain and fulness 
“disappear at once. I thank you for the 
“ book you sent with Guy’s Tonic. It is just 
“the work I have been trying to get, but 
“ failed to do so. I shall mention it to any- 
* one who suffers from Indigestion.” 








Flatulence Removed. 


MR. THOMAS WEEDON, of Walmsley Street, 
Fleetwood, Lancashire; writes :— 
j “I have been troubled with. Indigestion 
| “and Flatulence, and am Taking Guy’s 
“ Tonic with benefit.” 


Takes Hearty Meals. 


MR. JAMES WANNAN, of Bow Hill Farm, 
Cupar Fife, writes :— 

“ Guy’s Tonic is the only Medicine that 
“ cures me of bad Indigestion, and it enables 
“ me to take hearty meals.” 

















For Wasting Diseases. 





JOsEPH M. REEs, EsQ., of 20, Carmarthen 
Street, Canton, near Cardiff, writes :— 
“| have read your book on Digestion, and 
“ being in Ill-health I tried Guy’s Tonic, and 
“feel much better. For Wasting Diseases 
“it is remarkable. I have recommended 
“ Guy’s Tonic to several people.” 


Starving amid Plenty. 


Mrs. F. THOMASON, of 27, Park Road, 
Folkestone, writes :— 

“| have derived wonderful benefit from 
“ Guy’s Tonic. Everyone says I am looking 
“better, and then I tell them what I am 
“taking. They hardly believe that a simple 
“ Tonic would m..ke such a change in me, 
“ because I was simply starving through my 
“ Food not digesting.” 





Army Officers. 


An Ex-Military Attaché writes from Aldershot 
on October 9th, 1899 :— 
|| “ Guy’s Tonic is highly appreciated by 
“ very inmany Army Officers.” 





Gey’s Tonic is a British Preparation of 
simple Ve. ble origin. !t is employed 
with excellent results in Hospital 

and is widely recommended by i 
Men. A new size (Six-Ounce) Bottle 
Guy’s Tonic, price 1s, 1%d., is now on 
at all Chemists and Stores. 


ice, 














XXIV ADVERTISEMENTS. 


.. The RINGLEADERS,.. 


Established in the Reign of King George III. 
For SOLID 18-CARAT GOLD (Government Hall-Marked) RINGS at Manufacturer's Cash Prices. 


ENGAG E M E NT RINGS, Set with Real Diamonds, Rubies, Pearls, Opals, &c., &c. 














Post free t> any Address :n the World. Money returned in full if not approve cf within 7 days. 
pues? lay = 
Ben (ao pac 
tal . és ) : 
Two Rubies six Diamond Cluster Handsome Sinele Brilliant Three Sapphires, One Diamond and 
Pearis an with Ruby Centre, Pink Corgl, Diamond, and four Diamonds, two Rubies, 
one Diamond, 18/6. 422 10 0 246. 21/- a4 10 0 27/6 


SPECIALITY :—-Solid Guinea-Gold Wedding Rings & Keepers. Price Lists Free. 
JOHN MYERS & COMPANY, LTD., Ring Manufacturers, 131b & 135b, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. 


ASTHMA 


Cured fo Stay Cured 


Dr. Hayes has treated upwards of 40,000 
cases of Asthma and Hay Fever. He ac- 
cepts only these which he deems curable. 






























THEMOST} JAW | PAMPHLET . 
VALUABLE Lf FREE. it is Easy 


TABLE WATER Sample Bottle to get Dr. Hayes’ opinion as to your cura- 
IN THE on receipt bility. Drop a post-card to him asking for 
of id. stamp his book on Asthma and Hay Fever with 


WORLD. ie for postage, blank for 


Free Examination 


Return the blank properly filled and he 
will write fully, without charge, just what 
can be done for you, and send you refer- 
ences to cured people whom you may con- 
sult. There is no obligation to take treat- 








SOLD BY ment, and no expense unless you decide, 
CROCERS, CHEMISTS. &c., EVERYWHERE after hearing from him, to put yourself in 
IN QUARTS,PINTS,NIPS(@BOTTLE) ano SYPHONS his care. 
° rite your name and address plainly. 
SALUTARIS WATER C¢ DR. P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 





236 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW. 











“Your Kals are the most com- 
fortable cloth Knickers |] have R d 
caisatonwetevee"= | [Grey Hair Restored. 
A. E. B., Edinburgh, July 28, 

1899. 





Will restore to grey hair the 











x. Mrs. C— te perfectly sntiafied UY, ) ? youth, Will ‘give ite metural 
with the Kals, and isen'y sorry she colour t ed hair and render 
jid not before try them, as THESE CW 2 €x the colour Ro dg es 


ONLY have given comfort and VW : 
freedom."—Bath, Feb 9, 1899. NM Z Ge mete 
y, permanence, 
Kals T+, ee 
: . . p iv 0, ie 
in Navy Blue or Fawn, 3/]] post JS Br N 4 Ligh Brown. No. 5 
free ; another pair Given if these — 420 f) Deep Chest a one 


do not wear well for at least a year. 
Kals are also made at 5/11, 6/11, 






7/6, etc. (state waist measurement 
when ordering). Patterns and 
ba List of all gale ye 
“measurement form) 
from the Seaneuster” . 
XALS, LIMITED, PLYMOUTH: 
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“They WON'T WEAR OUT” ;—_,, &,customen. 


~~ 162, Randolph Gardens, 












Edinburgh, says :—‘I am just telling vou in these few lines that there are no dresses in 
the whole wide world like yours. They will not wear out. I will recommend them to 
everybody I know. They are better than all I have seen. 

his testimonial, ke hundreds of others in a similar «train, which the firm receive every 
season is unsolicited. - To obtain, your constant custom and recommendation is the aim of 
Joun Nose, Ltd. They cannot afford to disappoint you. 
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Po Oe cost LESS THAN USUALLY CHARGED FOR THE MERE MAKING- WP. 


; HALF-GUINEA 
John Noble "COSTUMES 


FELT HAT = 
as sketch, 
all colours, 

























are promptly sent by arcel post direct from | FELT 
P ptly y }» 

eet | The Inventors and Actual Manulacturers, | HAT as 
oe Brook Street Mitts, Mancuester. | sketch, 
o 


Acknowledged by Thousends | all 








of Customers to be Best | © lours 
Value ever offered. | 4/11. 
These Famous Costumes are made in the | 6d. 
RENOWNED JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT | 
SERGE (a weather-resisting fabric), and the 
POPULAR JOHN NOBLE COSTUME 
COATING (a ckhth of lighter weight and 


smootler surface). 


_OVER 2 MILLION YARDS | 


sold annually at 1/3 the yard, or the FULL 
DRESS LENGTH (6yds , 52in. wide) for | 


~~~ eee 


PATTERNS 


SENT POST FREE 


with copy of 84 page Illustrated Catalo,ue. | 


| 
7/6 ; carriage, 8d. | 


eee enn eee 


Colours are: Black, Navy, Brown, Myrtle, 
Fawn, Grey, Royal Blue, Crimson and Reseda. 
| 


2/6 ; carr. 6d 
; enet. —_— Sizes are 34, 36, and 38in. round bust (under MODEL 1,352 
Consists of Costume . - 
: arms); Waists, 24, 26. and 28in. ; Skirts being Consists of Costume Skirt and 
i 
' 

























Skirt with new inver- 

ted pleat< and a Tailor 38, a Lape = = Sy front. Any y yond. ize Stylish Bodice. Ti e f ills extend 
cur, well-made Coat, can specially made to measure, 1/O extra. | over shoulder and down to waist 
with double-breasted | in front, and are with box-pleat 


fronts and tight-fit- Mourning Orders sent off 'n 24 Hours. | and collar trimmed a narrow 
fancy braid. The effect is 


charming. Price 
THE JOHN NOBLE 


KNOCKABOUT FROCK 1 0/ 6 


Made in strong Serge, with | C 6d. lo 
Saddle top full sleeves and | aa adi rene 4 
pocket. ace sate 
WINTER DRESS FABRICS 


A Box of 1,060 Patterns sent Post 
Free on approval to _" a dress, 











ting back. May be hateneieeeatll 
had with Sacque 
back if d sired at 


10/6 


the same price, 10/6 
complete ; carr. 6d. 
Skirt alone, 5/6; 
carr. 5d. This 
Costume in Black 
or Navy Frieze 
Cloth, 4/6 extra. | 

| 


MILLINERY AND © 
NDERCLOTHI 


LENGTHS AND Paricrs: 


2t 24 27 30 33 inch. 
1/6 2/- 2/6 3/- 3/6 each. 


6 inch. 
U. de bi cach: 
—— are from top of neck | 


| to edge of skirt in front. 
FASHION SHEETS Carriage, 4d. ¢ . 
Sent Post Free t» | arriage, qd. extra | Bankers : London City and 


any Address. Gap as sketch, 1/-; pemtage ad Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Please mention THE STRAND MAGAZINE when ordering, and send direct to 


Ry = JOHN NOBLE, Lro, "wits" MANCHESTER / 


FLA LAD. Met Ser cit Py 


| The Felt Hats on this page 
are exceptional value. 
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ST. JACOBS OIL 


(ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS) 


For Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Strains, 
Sprains, Bruises, and ail Bodily 
Ph. and Pains. 

BY ALL CHEMISTS IN EUROPE. 


CONQUERS PAIN. 


. a A ES Pig FU A Pie. 2 ; UF er Ke <r P 
} a ieee a ES Ae Sa See ee ae ig ee i ae ne 
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= fs « cS CR Sa aod & re ee eon) > atte €¢ Soe «oy ne eee “> 
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THE BEST AND QUICKEST "““GOUT,. 














wy SAR AAA ARIANA DARA 
216 nase, 0/6) RHEUMATISN SE 
‘ SORE TH Ay, 
et Orreeeee nen Se 
ite ee VIEDLEY™ 
salad gee Pemmeery CHILLI E 
a Milford, County Donegal. ; ” olen Instant Relief. PA ST E 


Dear Strs,—It is exactly a month to-day since I recei Does not wwe, IB 
the “ Faithful Timekeeper ” and Chain safely, and dela The most obstinate cases of 

answering receipt of same so as to test the qualities of the ae, on eee oot ie, Se outward application 

Well, I must say that they give me entire satisfaction, LLUIE tagether ah occanonal 
I will do my utmost to recommend your firm in every 
within my power. As regards workmanship and style 

cannot be surpassed. You can use this as you like for 
benefit of others. Yours truly, Eowarp Macuir 


4a 


[ASCELLES Pitts 


Bottles, 1/1} and tt of all Chemists. 
ST Tea ee ; Sole Proprietors—Hinsr. Broons, axp Hinst, Lrp., Lexps. 
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A a WATCH. 


‘FRAZIER ror 
CHRISTMAS.” xus 


There is no need to go to fuiends for advice for the choice of a Christmas Gift. 
one others besides, suitable for both ladies and gentlemen. We «» not sell imitation g sods. 
Marked quality upon it. The word WORTH is the lever we always use tw attcact cusiomers, an | the way we use this lever isby giving the very # 


BEST QUALITY at SECOND QUALITY PRICES. 


THE 
HEAD QUARTERS 
FO 
PRESENTS. 


We sell wy! one of the articles named, and a hundred a 
All our gems are uine, and gold has the fait =e 


WAM 








= 


18-ct. Gold. 
Pear! a Diamond, 


ANY ARTICLE MAV BE EXCHANGED IF NOT APPROVED. 


anon 24 nonce 


15-ct. Gold Brooch, Real Pear!s, 21/- 





Solid Gold Ring. 
18-ct. 25/-, 9-ct. 12/- 





A LOCKET. 

A FRUIT KNIFE. 

A HAIR ORNAMENT. 
A CASE OF CUTLERY. 
A CRUET. 

A TEA-POT. 

A BUTTER KNIFE. 


A SET OF EAR-RINGS. 


A SCENT BOTTLE. 
A SET OF BRONZES. Solid Gold Charm, 8/- 


AWWW YUL WOW YAY W AWWA YAY AWAY YAY 





18-ct. Gold Bracelet, Rea) Pearls, 50/- 





OUR CATALOGUE is an education for low prices. 
GRENFELL FRAZIER & CO., 12, EDGWARE ROAD (wear Marble Arch), LONDON. 
F/M Ty W/MS APM Ne Wry N/M My My WIM YMA De Mar Mae M My MH are MPs A IH Ms yD APRs eM eH DO 


Solid Gold Links. 
18-ct. 40/-, 9-ct. II/- 


8-ct. Gold Pin, 4/6 
It is beautifully illustrated, and WE SEND IT FREE. 


WRWUVEVAARVA AAA NUALOAY 


“ov 





HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 
A REVOLUTION IN MODELLING ! 


Clean, ee. Ever 
Plastic 





ualified approval of 
ey Authorities in 
t and Education. 


hie 


Unrivalled for Endless 
AMUSEMENT 
IN THE HOME. 


Box with tool, 1/6, 
boa wan lete Modeller,’ 
RY TH aie, a 
young "pepe, aS 








NORRIS’S 


HORSE-SKIN BOOTS 
ARE S1/LL UNEQUALLED 
for Comfort, Deyehey, Appearance, 


SAMPLE 1Q/G PAIRS 








6d. extra. 
A Perfect Fit Insured by sending sha f foot on 
wtaet Bi Peele doncoell remittance 


and E Illustrated Price List, 
A New legantiy 


Superior Qualities, 12/6, 14/6, 17/6. Hand Sewn, 21/-, 24/-. 
Da. Goapow Stasces, a D., R.N., writes of them: ‘* Shoes received ; 
easy a8 a slipper, and soft as a glove.” 


Write this day to 8, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


E. O. NORRIS, 


{Also af $8 and 38, St. Srithin's Lane 9 and se, LONDON, E.C. 











(Dept. S. 1.) W. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A, BATH. 
66 93 Ladies say these Towels are 
MENE superior to all other makes for 


cleanliness, comfort and economy. May be obtained 
from all Underclothing Houses and Chemists, or 2 doz. 


SANITARY *°.*;,.. 


post free. 
1 sent post free to any lady 


TOWEL cies 


EYESIG xT. 
Are you « Sufferer, from Weak or Inflamed 


os bere Eye! 
OCULINE y tee great remedy, Try it! 


No. 1, 1/-; 1 doz. 
1 doz. No. 3, 1/6; 
A Free sample of No. 
mentioning this Magazine. 
MISS HAYNES, 
55, Fann St., London, E.C. 











OCULINE | 





a Cure is within. — 
mitations are already offered. 





every package has the Registered Label 
For the Eyes. | Price 2/- per bottle. or post free, 8d. extra. 
REOLSTERED The OCULINE ©0., Ivybridge, Devon. 


**1 can strongly recommend its 
use. A most valuable article.”’ 
—Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
**Excellentinflavour. 4 













H. THORNE & CO., Ltd., LEEDS. 
Established 1832. 
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VERY GOOD FRIENDS. rue puste and our china 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 1899. AN UNRIVALLED OFFER. 
Pe. The “QUEEN ANNE” Dinner Service. 


This wonderful set in our new ‘‘ Vert” Blue, 
exquisitely finished, consists of 


12 Meat Plate: 

12 Puddin: Plates 

12 Cheese 

5 —" u Dishes ‘(the largest measuring 


16in. 
2 Full Sized Vegetable Dishes 
2 ce Boats 
12 Soup. Pi 


ates 
1 Soup Tureen A gee 3; pints), and 
1 Stand for 


Packed free: Jor £1 2s. 6d. 



















The “Queen Anne” Combination 
Tea and Breakfast Service. 
This Wonderful Set, in our new “ Vert” 
Blue, exquisitely Finished in Fine Gold, 
consists of 


6 Tea Cups and Saucers 
6 Tea Pilates 


THE THREE SERVICES (Breakfast, Tea, and Dinner), all in the “ <tacen Anne * > pase “Gups ‘aeeamees 
design, and fresh from our ovens, COMPLETE FOR 2 2Sas. 1 Slop Bow! 


[A TABLE TOILET SET FREE | ?isscsco78i% uo 


1 Hot Water Jug and 








eS ate his month, to insure early business, we will give one 1 Hot Toast Dish. 
of our NEA ey TOILET SETS to eve h f tt 
ee ee ee Packed Free for 10/6. 


£1 13s. Complete Set. 


CERAMIC ART CO. Lit., Porters °* +g1yy. coorse 
The eco, The |! THE KEY TO HEALTH 











Crown Sovereign IS FOUND IN 
Generator. Generator. Niel) Winget h 











* ATONIC 


Specially suit- Is specially made 
able for the for the d 
MAGIC LANTERN HOUSEHOLD IT 1IS‘NOT 
. Mme: a MANSIONS, A STIMULANT 
upp'ying a Go 4 
accion VILLACES, WITH BAD AFTER EFFECTS 









light for 5 hours HOTELS, 

Price £2 28. PUBLIC HALLS, Invaluable in cases of 
SIMPLE. SAFE. CHUROHES, etc. DEBILITY, 

THE SOV EREIGN GENERATORS INDIGESTION, 


are made in several sizes from 84-48. 


No. 5 GENERATOR, price £12 128., holds NEURALGIA, ete. 


ZOxaSaIFrPZ0Z 


t2lb. Carbide and supplies 10—25 candle-power —t—-- 
lights for 914 hours. 
GAS CAN BE TURNED ON OR OFF AT WILL. FREE SAMPLE 
Sent on receipt of 


GENERATION CEASES WHEN NOT IN USE. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATICN FOR 
LARGE INSTALLATIONS. 


3 stamps, to cover 
cost of postage 






; ace poTTie 
Wauragrie 26 ° 

€- Highly recommended 
for use during Con- 
valescence after IM- 
FLUENZA and other 





Write for Illustrated Pamphlet and Particulars. exhauating ilinesses. 
THE IMPERIAL “S.C.” (Separate Cell) F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO. (Dept. S. ™). 
ACETYLENE GAS CO., LIMITED, Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 

















397, NEW JOHN STREET WEST, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Quaker Oats 


EAT LESS MEAT 

















“ Quaker Oats is a valuable nutritive preparation and deserves universal popularity. 
We are emphatic in our approval and recommendation of it.’—‘ Health,” London, 


The British public seems to entirely agree 
with the above endorsement, and with the ™@ Z 
best medical authorities the world over, forfligigiaatas 
no articlé of daily diet is more universall 
alae popular than is Quaker Oats. 
It makes and keeps the nation healthier. 


INT& 248 
PACKETS 
QUAKER OATS is not only the best breakfast and supper dish in the world, but also makes 


delicious and whclesome soups, puddings, custards, gruels, &c. Cerca! Cook Bok FREE ° 
QUAKBR OATS, BASTCHEAP. LONDON, B.C. 
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INTER SOAP) sales 
















DELICATELY PERFUMED. 
Possessing all the properties of 
. the World-Renowned 
CLYOERINE AND HONEY JELLY.” 
*Glymi | PREVENTS CHAPS 
SOFTENS THE SKIN. 
Price 64., or 3 Tablets in box, 16 
S-mp e Tablet (post free) 6 stamps 
OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 
Perfumers to the Queen, 
19, Golden Sq.. Regent St, London. 




















They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


eatings Jozenges 





XMAS PRESENTS. 


CAMPBELL’ .... 
MELODEONS 


With Organ an 
Balla a iol Home Sy] 


CHARMING 
ATENT 
















Music required. Teed t 
200,000 TESTIMONIALS. 












Offer to the Readers of “ Tax Stranp Macazine.” 
“Gem” Melodeon price 
s* Miniature” 3 e eg 
Favourite” a we 
send P. 0.U. for the amoun’ 








out this and 
id to address in Great Britain 4 








All lovers of music should at once send for Sep Copeness New I 
Privilege Price List of all kinds of Musical aoe | 
G 


cate eo ey 
BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


KAYES WORSDELLS 
PILLS. 


They Purify the Blood, and as a Mild 
but effectual Aperient are unequalled. 
They are A CERTAIN CURE for 
INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS, 
HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA. 

LIVER ano KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. &c. 

For Ladies of all ages they are invaluable. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6 per box. 











BURGESS LION 
OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


Proved by Hundreds of Foseimepiats to be the Greatest Remedies 

in 
Ulcers, Abscesses, Tumours, Polypi, Poisoned 
Ww sof all kinds Eczema, Proriasis, Ring- 
worm, and all S kin Diseases. Invaluable for 
all In -4*-~— of the Chest and 
Throat. Of ‘= Chemiste from 7}d., 1/li, ete., 


each pe izes 8 for stamps from 
(T-ay ae “ 


59, Gray's Inn 
London. BERGHE, se 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD CATALOCUE OF 
THE POSTACE STAMPS OF THE WORLD, 


gives the value of every stamp issued to September, 1899. 
Latest, Simplest, Best, and Cheapest. 

Price, 1/3, post free. 

52-page list of packets, sets, stamp albums, etc., 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 
Established 1869. 








post free, 1d. 
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The Modern Methods of Fresh Air, Over-Peeding, 
and Rest are not alone sufficient. 


' TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION | | 





Is STILL NEEDFUL AND SUCCESSFUL. 
¢ Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 
| Pan llvoot, Pucasa.s Limnos, Rikon reouseokdapence, 


LLL EEE 








MORRIS GOLDSTEIN'S 


DIAMOND RINGS. 


Qo) Ses GP 


ate h ] Hall. woe tong r~ Gold 
and 5 Real Diamonds, With s Dinerads, $ Real Diamonds, 
@1 7s. Gd. 21 12s. 6d. 17s. 6d. 





| CASH RETURNED IP NOT APPROVED. | 
My Illustrated bees ont Jewellery sent Gratis and Post 
any part of the World. 
MORRIS GOLDsT=IN, 
34, Oxford Street, W., LONDON. 
10 to 16, Electric Avenue, Brixton, §.W., LONDON. 





CET RID oF tuat COLD! 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 
CATARRH-CURE 






— relieves Hay Fever 
ae | in the Head. Is the best 
i] remedy for Faintnese and Dizziness. 

’ Sold wd all Chemists and Stores. 
ag Price B/-; or if unable to obtain at 
ur Chemist (refuse worthless imita- 
» send 14 | Some and it will be 

sent Post Free from the Proprietors, 


MACKEI,ZIE'S CURE DEPOT, READING. 
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MASONS 


NATURE’: EVERAGES 
rs Owe Skye 
MASON’S WINE ES ) barnes 
famous AL they go. are pro- 
nounced the [deal by all whe try them. 
imitators may imitate, substitutors may 
substitute, but for delicious flavour, abso- 
lute purity. Masoy’s WIs8 EssENcEs 
are unapproachable. 


D. sortie 
6 sort GLASSES 


y ty most oe ee e fruit wine, suitable 
ase Lass post free 9 





WINE 


BAPOP'S CORSEE PASEO tad of 


purity. Have you tried it? 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
Until December tist every purchaser 
of a sample Bottle of Wi 
wei be be er with a Sample 


ty yo ands 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 
Makers of Mason's aprasce or HERBS: 
Agents Wanted 








ESSENCES 





Bt. D 
Your oor 
Will deliver free 
a handsome rich 
toned gold medal 
Piano for 


10/6 


The FIRST 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENT. 


Photo. Catalogues sent post free to readers of this 
paper by CRANE’S, Liverpool. 


CRANE’S 


STELLA 


Oraan. B 


Elegant desiga, sweet 
toned, and of singu- 
larly elastic touch, 
sent carriage free on 
receipt of 


6/- 


The First Monthly 
instalment. 


CRANE & SONS, Ltd., Largest Piano & Organ Firm 
in the World. Liverpool, London, & Branches. 
Lonoow SHOwncoms, 149, OXFORD STREET. 


Cranes 2 


Cur Orrices: LIVERPOOL. 











STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 


For 13/9 carriage (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland) we will 
forward direct aan e t = tory this charming and superior China Tea 
Service eo --y+ ue en — a ey cup and peed cally 

stamps). jo mot furget it will be So a care! 
packed. A beautiful and lasting present. Contents 


For 19/- we will forward, carriage paid (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland) 

this Complete Dinner Service. in purest and finest semi-china (every 

yiece warranted as euch). Lovely new design in l’eacock Blue or Claret 

ir wn. 36 Platex (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vegetable Di 

1 complete sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and | Butter Boat. I 

required, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates for 

&- extra. Don't forget, carriage paid. (nm goods for export, we 

carriage to English port and ship at lowest rates. Buy china fres 

and bright from the potteries. 

Our No 8 Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous illustra- 

tions af Tea. Coffee, Dinner, Deasert, end Chamber Services, ia now ready, 
and will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers. 


Please mertion Tae Straxnp Macazine. 
Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hvutels, etc. 


ELA SSALIE & CO., 
CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 


RIFFIN” #3 
PURE s-44 WOOLLEN 
UNDEP- 2@ WEAR. 


TRADE MARK. 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, & CHILDREN. Is soft, 
Smooth, aud Elastic ill not felt or become hard in the wash. 
GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. 

It is important to see that the “ Griffin ” Brand Trade Mark Tab 
is sewn on each Garment, as all Garments so marked will be - 
changed rae should they become too coool» aioe in the 

wash, ASK YOUR DRAPER or HOS HEM, 
or write for name of nearest Agent to he pti __ 


F. & W. E. WHITE, Loughborough. 


Established 1790. 


BUCKFAST SALVE 


Made by the Benedictine Monks of Puckfast Abbey, Devon. Cures 
Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcers, Tumours, A bscesses, Leh esas Caneerous 
Wounds, Scrofulous Sores, and other similar diseases undreds of 
Testimonials. Each stick of Salve, 1/14: or 1/2}, post freé. Our 
SPECIFIC ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
assist the Salve by Purifying the Bloor, and an occasional dose will be 
found useful in maintaining a healthy condition. box 1/1 
or 1/24, post Both Salve — Pills rd he ohtained fram ali 
Chemists, or direct from Th RBY. POCURATOR, The 
Abbey, Buck. aethaigh. DEVON. 





The “ 
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BIRD’S CusTaRD Powoer 

makes a perfect high-class Custard at a 
minimum of cost and trouble. Used by all 
the leading diplomees uf the South Kensing- 

















ton School of Cookery. Invaluable also for 

a veriety of Sweet Dishes, recipes for which 

accompany each packet. 
THE ‘ECLIPSE’ BEDSTEAD 
With Wire Spring- a b a. 







Mattress Complete —. Mounts 
no! 
No trouble to fix. Sees ond 
Gold 









7. | i ail 
pga’ onan 









for 

= CATA- 
LOaUE OF COMPLETE 
LORNISHING, Post Pree. 


ARTHUR DALE, Central Works, Newmarket St., Birmingham. 





Topacconists CoMMENCING. 


£20 


| ty ow 
Uetiensen thos free. 


See Ilid. Guide & Catalogue (259 pes.). 3d. 
‘HOW TO OPEN A CIGAR STORE. 
from £20 to £2,000.’ 
Tobacconists’ Outfitting Co. (Reg.), 
2 Euston Roap, Lonpon. 


N.B.— largest and house. (A 
rapusaston af of over iif a century.) 
Mgr.—HY. MYERS. 


uetien Srranp Macazine.) 


GLOVES, 
FANS, FURS, 
ror XMAS 
PRESENTS 


c, _ UNEQUALLED 

VARIETY 

and 
VALUE. 


Speciality, 
Gloves in 
Fancy Boxes. 


thn for “Mlustrated Price List, Free by Post. 
THE: LONDON GLOVE CO., 


45a, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
West-End Branch : 83, NEW BOND STREET, W. 











i For DYEING of all kind 
and FRENCH CLEANING 







Parcels sent direct by POST or RAIL § 


MGI CLASS WORK ar LOM, 















“The MODEL ENGINEER and 
AMATEUR FLECTRICIAN” 
is a splendid es ‘or those interested in 
Model R, ~9 — Rocemnesives, 

ae otors Electric 








E ime’ 
all kinds. Full 


—- 
+. ~ abroad.—S. Dawaanx & ARN, 
6, Parringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
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HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 


« NIGHT OR DAY. 


EWART'S 


SAFETY 


GEYSERS 


For Gas or Oil. 


Over 20,000 in Use. 
346, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 











ra 
< 
z 
oO 





DUAL TAP 


PATENT SAFETY 















DT OR BOILING WATER 


a 
PRODUCINC A cuP OF “DELICIOUS COFFEE 
lUustrated Price List Free AT A MOMENTS NOTICE. 























TOM BROWNE'S COMIC ANNUAL 


Price Gd.; Fost Free, Bid. 











Tue ANNUAL will consist of 84 pages of Comic Drawings and Character Sketches by Mr. Tom Browne, 


and Christmas Stories, etc., as fullows :— 
“His Last Crib,” by R. S. WARREN BELL. 
“The Double-Bedded Room,” by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
“ Fourpenny’s Cunning,” by KEBLE HOWARD. 
“The Merrie Christmas,” by HAMILTON WILLIAMS. (4g35osn"* 
“Faistaff Awheel,” by FRED. GILLETT. 
“* Pottafield’s Turkey,” by W. W. MAYLAND. 


Tom Browne’s Comic ANNUAL will be a Christmas treat which nobody should miss, for it will certainly 
be the merriest publication of its kind ever produced. In addition to a number of full-page pictures, 
Mr. Tom Browne will contribute an excruciatingly funny series entitled :— 


“The Astounding Adventures of M. Robinson de Crusoe.” 
Also a pictorial parody entitled :— 
“A New Version of Don Quixote.” 


Tuk ANNUAL will be printed on paper of an excellent quality. Great attention has been paid to the 
reproduction of the pictures, while the letterpress will be found to be both seasonable and mirth-provoking. 




















GEORGE NEWNES, LTD.., Southampton ‘Street, Strand. 
Don’t Forget TOM BROWNE'S COMIC ANNUAL. Ready about Dec. ist. Price 6d.; post free, 834d. 





































dIGHLY AJHITE’S BY ST MEb. um AgtiGal, GAP 
sears | RUSS R TKS S H.M. the QUEEN. 
T. 
re = URE. pRACRANT: pyouLiEN 
soe Ei ous tetera pus il roe 
gaa 95 ‘Ba. — 1/3 
5° : ano oe 
os x of 
a Se 6d. small or 
on ® per 8 large 
Ins «t on having Tablet. ‘ Tablets. 
a = * 998, Piccadilly (first floor). |] To be obtained ut all Chemists and Stores, or from the Sole 
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A VILLAGE INDUSTRY. 


About three miles from Cambridge is a valuable 
object-lesson to the nation as to how the people may 
be kept on the land, and be thereby prevented from 
crowding into already over-populated cities, Twenty- 
four or twenty-five years ago a farmer turned his 
attention earnestly to fruit-farming, and made it pay 
from the outset. A few acres sufficed at first ; to-day 
some thousands of acres are under fruit culture in the 
old-world village of Histon and the adjacent district. 
What was the secret of his great success? It lay 
mainly in the foresight, skill, energy, and hard work 
in adapting means to an end. 

A market was found for the fruit by the erection of 
a model factory, remarkable for its equipment, dainti- 
ness, and up-to-date methods. The fresh fruit is made 
into Jam in silver-lined pans the same day it dota 
with all the luscious taste of the fruit preserved intact 
by the addition of sugar. Ripe fruit juices are also 
employed to impart a delicious and delicate flavour tu 
Chivers’ Gold Medal Table jellies, which is one reason 
for their great superiority. We have said that the 
sucBess ff this village industry is owing in great 
measure to the cleanliness and purity of the methods 
employed in the factory. An Alderman and J.P. 
writes to the firm: ‘* Doubtless the daily freshly 
‘* gathered fruit has given your firm the high position 
‘* it enjoys compared with town factories.” An M.P. 
said in a speech in 1894: ‘‘I never had better Straw- 
‘* berry Jam. Iam quite certain that so long as such 
‘** excellence is maintained the prosperity of the firm 
** will continue.” 

Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and Jellies are sold by 
Grocers and Stores throughout the United Kingdom. 
S,. Chivers and Sons, Histon, Cambridge. 


THE “SENSIBLE” 


Boots and Shoes. 


FOR PERFECT COMFORT IN WALKING. 
16/6 
AND 
21/- 


Write for IMustrated Price List, post free, to— 


LILLEY & SKINNER, LTD., 


275, HIGH HOLBORN; 
63, Westbourne Grove; 27a, Sloane Square; 
30, Newgate Street. 


LILLEY & SKINNER have over 70 Branches 
in London. 

















"FERGUSONS 


EDINBURGH ROCK 


SAFEST SWEETMEAT. 
ALEX. FERCUSON, Melbourne Place, Edinburgh. 


aaa Sale 270,000 ptt = 


Fs ce WAIR BYE 
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OUR PATENT JUTE SOLED SHOE. 


Keeps ad our feet worn in Winter, ‘and gives more Ease, 
fort, and Warmth than leather shoes. 


Shoe. 


E. Velvet aie 


Ditto, Leather Soles | 


Me Crans, of Wi ~~ ory “My wife never had any footgear 
so comfortable and so suitable 1 use ee and they are worth two 

or three os of Aye ye h: use shoes.” N.&.—Dlack Canvas in Ladies’ 
and Gent's y, od. per pa pair off 3 pairs at one order. Post free in 
Great Britain, extra. Single pairs or any quantity supplied. 
OATENY @An bee SHOE CO., BATH STREET, GLASCOW. 
Illustrated ( atalogue, post free, 1d. 





/ 2-. or im plain 


sealed case post 
) free 2/2. dames 
= i= MAIR 
ondon 
Berliner’s Patent 
THE WONDER Loudest ~ J = a dis- 
tinct soun produ 
OF THE machine yet mg 
NINETEENTH meee be clock week. 
eu iscs practically 
CENTURY. indestructible. Loud 
enough to fill a hail hold- 
ing 500 people. 
A Customer writes :-— 
“Your Gramophone exceeds all 
our expectations, We find it 
magnificent in the open air." 


Gradual Payments. 
Length of Trumpet 
ee inches. oo 





IMHOF & MUKLE, 110, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


THE STELLA. 


The LATEST and 
BEST Musical Box 
is the STELLA. 


No Pins or Projec- 
tions to Break Off. 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
METALLIC SHEETS. . 
PL“"S HUNDREDS OF 
_ wees, 


By Appointment to 
ler Majesty 
THE QUEEN. 


TEN GOLD MEDALS. y, of M with 
Changeable Metal Discs. 
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An Uncopyable Advertisement. 


Everything is ad nowadays—well, very nearly everything. NOBODY can 
sell the celebrated package containirg 


100 Pieces for £1 Is., 


as advertised for years by the 


PEARSON POTTERY CoO., 
HANLEY. 


100 pieces ‘of China and Earthenware for a guinea, 
containing a complete best L-arthenware Dinner Service 
of 50 pieces, a-China Tea Service of 28 pieces finished 
in gold, with a useful assortment of crockery, including 
my Jugs, Cups and Saucers, Bowls, Pie-dishes, &c., that 
are useful in, any home. 

Please send ‘a Post-card for lists first and see what 
you: are buying. 


Agents are Wanted Everywhere. 














All Letters and Post-cards to .the 


PEARSON POTTERY CO., HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


BEST 18 CHEAPEST — FIXED PRICES. THE “SUN” 


INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT. 


om BY:FAR THE BEST AND MOST PERFECT 
INCANDESCENT GAS LIGH T E VER id TRODUCED. 








No Smell 


SOL Ets 
s Kes Se aot P'S s 
‘Health Culture” (188pp.) and Price List Free. 
126, REGENT ST., W. 
456, STRAND, W.C. 


(Charing Cross ) . 
30, SLOANE ST., S.W. ee NOTICE.—* special Feature with te,” caploesast, 


greenish-white it like other incandescent burners, but a rich and 
: beliliout bods of lich light, exactly similar in cvlour and inten ity to 


115, VICTORIA ST., S.W. | ‘price, tn toms Post Free. 3 for 10/- Carriage Paid. 


No Smoke 


No 
Danger. 

















(6 doors West of A. & N. Stores) , pg gerry 
It can be instantly attached y gas brac' L~ ay 
85 & 86, CHEAPSIDE, £.C. or chandelier by anyone, and ais rg suitable fo 

PURE WwooL Sporting & Ceneral Tallors, aPtmee's Weakly. November 16th 00, saya: Tt afford wbx times 
42, CONDUIT 8T., NEW BOND 8ST. W. It gaande possibly get out of order. wil last oe Mietime. 

The Jaeger Goods are sold — Towns. "fhand'at the'asme fine obtain's tout briftane Mahe. 

e r wr 20 00 8722 2S 
noeneeidiis tena eben PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
W. RITCHIE (,5..)6, Wood St., LIVERPOOL. 





95, MILTON STREET, LONDON, Foe. | U8 wines ordering, nisase quote name of ths Magazine 
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Bath-Eucryl 
is life for the skin in a soluble form. 

To cleanse the skin of impurities, to 
heal sore parts, to soothe afflicted parts, 
to extract poisonous secretions, and to 
fortify against contagion, is the special 


care and vars | of Bath-Eucryl. 


It is neither a powder, salve, nor paint. 
It will not cover imperfections, but it will 
apply itself to removing them altogether, 
and promote the growth of b:althy tissue 
in their place. 

It is strongly antiseptic in action, 
cleansing, and fragrant. - 

You add it to toilet and bath water, 
and beyond taking care to have it in the 
water, it costs no trouble. 

The first time, you will enjoy its in- 
vigurating quality and perfume, but it will 
not work wonders in a day. A clear and 
beautiful skin can only ensue upon honest 
and attentive application. 

It is a charming preparation for babies, 
whose skin is easily chafed by nursing and 
dressing, also by any harsh element in 
the water or soap. It soothes and comforts 
their little bodies. 

Bath-Eucryl is not a common pre- 
paration. It is not water with colouring 
added, but a neat, pure, and high-class 
emollient and antiseptic, drawn from 
nature’s richest gifts for the skin. 

Sold by dealers in 
proprietary articles, 
1/6 a bottle. A 2/6 
bottle contains twice 
as much as a 1/6; 
and 4/- bottle twice 
as much as a 2/6. 
Eucry! Soap is a 
luxury. Box of 3 
tablets, one shilling. 
sample bottle of Bath- 
Eucry! sent on receipt of sixpence 
in stamps. Enough for six baths. 
Please mention this paper. 


Major & Co., Limited, Seulcoates, Hull. 
No. 6. 








THE GREATEST OF ALL 


TONICS. 





PHOSFERINE 


THE ROYAL TONIC AND DIGESTIVE. 


Supplied by Cc d to 
Members of the British Royal Family, 
H.I.M. the Empress of Russia, 
H.M. the King of Greece, 
H.I.M. the Dowager Empress of Russia, 
H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Roumania. 


And the leading aristocracy and public throughout the world. 


INDIGESTION AND PROJTRATION. 


Mrs. H. E. CORSHAM, of 8, Ilderton Road, South Ber- 
mondsey, writes :— ? 

““Two years ago I was very ill, being very much run down 
and prostrated through indigestion and loss of appetite. I could 
eat but very little, had a sickly dead feeling in my stomach, and 
sisentier © felt miserable and wretched. I was thin and pale, 
which was not to be wondered at seeing how little I ate. I had 
taken Phosferine for my neives and for neuralgia and never 
without benefit, so that when a month’s stay at Brighton did 
not help me, I fell back upon my old remedy and soon noticed 
a change for the better. he took some time to bring me round, 
as I was very weak and il!, but Phosferine finally cured me. 
To-day Iam strong and healthy, and anyone to see me now 
who knew me then would never believe me to be the same 
person.” 


LIVER TROUBLE AND DEBILITY. 


Mr. JOHN MARTIN, of 73, Vassall Road, Prixton, writes :— 

“I was very much run down, suffering from nervous debility. 
I had a very had digestion. I used-to be very bilious, and my 
s omach was constantly filled with wind. My liver was sadly 
out of order. I started taking Phosferine, and at first felt 
improved, and then it completely cured me. I am now 
thoroughly well, and need no med cine whatever. I have 
recommended it to many of my friends, and they have taken it 
and have been great!y relieved from a variety of ills. I should 
advise all who suffer as I did to give it a trial, for it isa great 
remedy.” 


NE 1A OTHACH 


a  T 

Revd. G. F. FREEMANTLE, 32, Effingham Road, 
Hornsey, N., writes :-- 

** You will be pleased to hear that I have found your Phos- 
ferine of incalculable benefit in times of neuralgia and toothache. 
It not only lulls the pain, but seems to brace up the whole 
system, affording one an additional impetus in the exercise of 














life’s work.” 





Proprietors: ASHTON & PARSONS, Limited, 
17, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, B.C. 
Bottles, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6, Post Free, 1/3, 3/-, and 4/9. 
The 2/9 size contains nearly four times the 1/1} size. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, STORES, &c. 
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Bronchitis. an 


Stubborn Coughs. 


ANGIER’S PETROLEUM EMULSION quickly relieves the most obstinate cough, 


while at the same time it promotes appetite, aids digestion, and greatly improves the general health. 


It is 


equally ,ood for the cough of Chronic Bronchitis, with profuse éxpectoration ; the dry, harsh throat cough ; 


the irritating cough of Influenza ; and for whooping cough and croupy coughs of children. 
The cough anc breathing are made easier almost at once, 


subject to bronchial attacks it is an especial boon. 


To those who are 


the irritation in throat and bronchial tubes is soothed, the character of the expectoration is altered, and a 


general improvement effected in all the symptoms. 


We have hundreds of reports from all parts of the 


kingdom attesting its remarkable power to relieve and cure troublesome coughs. 





Prescribed by the Medical Profession of Great Britain 
since 1892. 








DRY, HACKING COUGHS. 
FROM A DOCTOR. 
Kilmarnock, N.B. 
In cases of chronic catarrh and bronchitis, accom- 
panied with a short, nasty, hacking, dry cough, I 
find Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion acts like a charm, 
and I would even prescribe it much more largely in 
threatened Phthisis Pulmonalis if I could get it in 


bulk. All the same, I am prescribing it largely. It 
is the best article on the market by a long way. 
(Signed) J. R., M.D. 


OBSTINATE INFLUENZA COUGH. 

80, Albion Hill, Brighton. 
Dear Sirs,—Many thanks for your sample bottle 
of Emulsion. I have just recovered from a sharp 
attack of influenza, which has left behind a cough 
very like whooping cough, and which has nearly 
prostrated me. Nothing had relieved it until I tried 
your Emalsion, which gave immediate relief. Need- 
less to say, I shall obtain further supplies of my local 

chemist. (Signed) LEONARD PARSONS. 





CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
Lower Wern, nr. Erwood, Breconshire. 
Dear Sirs,—I have for years past been a great 
sufferer from Bronchitis, and have been to’ many 
doctors, and have tried all sorts of remedies without 
relief. Recently my daughter persuade! me to try 
Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, and I have derived 
more benefit from one small bottle than from all the 
medicines I have hitherto tried. At the same time 
my appetite is better, my food digests better, and I 
feel a great deal stronger. I shall certainly recom- 
mend it to everybody I know suffering in the same 
way. Please send me another bottle, for which you 
will find postal order enclosed. 
(Signed) Mrs. M. EVANS. 





COUGH AND THROAT IRRITATION, 
Barry Port, South Wales. 

Dear Sirs,—I have for weeks been suffering with 
irritation of the throat and a-severe racking cough, 
the result of influenza. Iam happy to say that after 
taking your preparation my cough has entirely 
disappeared, and my vuice is as clear asa bell. 
strongly recommend it to all persons suffering from 
hoarseness. 


(Signed) W. E. WATKINS, Baptist Minister. 





BRONCHIAL ASTHMA, 

Sea Houses, via Chathill, Northumberland. 
Dear Sirs,—I have got so much real guod from the 
use of Angier’s Emulsion that I feel it a pleasure to 
recommend it to others. I have commenced my 
second 4s. 6d. bottle, and find myself very much 
better in every way. For mofe than a year up to 
date of receiving your sample bottle,.if I got out in 
the night air I had to stand to gasp for breath, but 
last might I was at Christon Bank at 8.30 p.m. ina 
storm of wind. and rain, the worst we have had this 
winter ; and I had to return by rail three miles and 
drive in a trap five: miles, and experienced none of 

the difficulty from which I have suffered so long. 
(Signed) Rev. G. W. CLARK. 





BRONCHITIS. 
High Court Lane; Leeds. 

Gentlemen,-—-I have been taking your Emulsion 
for some time, and have derived much benefit from 
its use. [Iam subject to Bronchial attacks on getting 
the least cold, and the Emulsion has. certainly 
done me much good in that respect, and -has also 
strengthened my system. From the first dose I felt 
heneht, for my appetite was improved, my food 
was digested better, and I slept better. 


(Signed) J. R. THOMPSON. 


A EREE SAMPLE BoTTLS 


On receipt of 3d. for postage. 








Mention ‘‘ THe STRAND.” 


CAUTION, —Ours is the Original Petroleum Emulsion. It is made with a special oi] obtained from 


particular wells, and carefully purified by our own process. 
Simply asking for Petroleum Emulsion will not do. 


have the same effect. 


Imitations made with ordinary petroleam do not 
You should ask for 


ANGIER’S PETROLEUM EMULSION 


Of all Chemists and Drug Stores, 2s. gd. and 4s. 6d. 


THE ANGIER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Lrp., 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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MANFIELDS f= 
Well-known BOOTS B AVINYE ; sano ron 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY-POST FREE rie Teae 


to any of the 
Usiled Kingdom 


When Ordering Boots by post for the first time, the best and simp’est method is to send an old, 
comiortably-fitting Boot or Shoe. Your name and address wiil be suificient for future orders. . 


Address: MANFIELD & SONS, NORTHAMPTON, (orier's tic Prodinces 











CORSET __##? 
SHIELDS 


c is S JJOQUBLE} 
PA PACKER? | wi bee | 


ay tae NRE ty Hy UE MAAR Mag ANLy MME Mgt Magtt ety tng tty ANE, Mtg Atty Mag ANN Mg ety ety Ngee | 


Bel ou. 4 
7 . 


A Solid Silver English Hall-marked Cased aif 
@e)sts)o 








Lever, jewelled in six holes, com 
balance, equal in a and 
keeping’ to a £5 5s. Wate’ 


Guaranteed 
Famed Silver. for Ten Years. 


Price, (6/= Post Free. 
>A really handsome and highly finished 
= Wateh, with strong solid Sterling Silver 
= Cases. First-class Timekeeper, and 
= a for five —— Sizes to 
= suit a7 or Gentleman. Ladies’ size 
dl beautiful 5 engraved in —_ style. 


3 ALLISON & CO., Jewellers, 
é 197, Eglinton Street, Glasgow. 






wcbbcbet. 


ERAOUTELL Lok 


fi Seurions kota hor 
sMgeet-a 4 

4 Established over Hal/ a Century. 4 
€ Mlustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
Wee's enue tata Styrttaet tar tytn te ctnc tar tts ‘tartans tt ¥ 1s MMasMa/MePacMafMasa a? 


7 i 
go HALL’ Washable Distemper 


(PATENTED). 


A NEW SANITARY WATER PAINT. 


HAS GREAT ADVANTAGES, some of which are as follows :-- 

It Sets Hard, Kills Vermin, and Disinfects. 

It is Washable in three weeks, does not Scale, can be Painted or Varnished, 
and will stand inside or outside. 

It is made in Dark Rich Shades, as well as in Light Tints, contains no Lead, 

does not turn Black. 

It only requires the addition of Water to make it ready for use, so that 
anyone can apply it. 

It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, and more Artistic than Wall Paper. 
























It a eold by Leading Chemists, Drysalters, a 2, and ed by 
smsors BROTHERS & COMPANY, Limited, HULL, 
FOREIGN AGENTS WANTED. whom Samples, Shade Card, and other particulars cun be obtained. 
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The Whitest, Hardest, and most 
Silvery Metal discovered, al! throu: 

alike. Table Spoons or Forks, 6/6 ; 
Dessert Spoons or Forks, 5/6 ; Tea 


Spoons, 2/6 per dozen. 
Silver-plated Table Spoons or Forks, 
12/6; 





T. 


i 


“Siri. VWA” 


rt Spoons or Forks, 10/6 ; 
Tea Spoons, 8, per dozen. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE. 


C. WILSON & CO., LION 


GOODS ON APPROVAL. 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 







Hard White Bone Handle, Secure, 
Table Knives, 6/-; 
8/6 ; Carvers, 3/-. 


Dessert Knives, 


Superior “‘Ivoride" Handle Table 
Knives, 12/-; Dessert Knives, 10/= ; 
Carvers, 4/6. 








PRESERVE 


Y 


EYE 


WHEN RBADING, WRITING, SEWING, &c. 
Full instructions with each card. 

BRITISH PATENTS CO., 141, West George St., Glasgow, 

renin Gl Stutioncrs. Mention thie Magartne me 









SIGHT 


By Using 


OUR Our Patent 


REST AND INVIGORATOR CARDS 





64. each, post free from 





Smoky Chimne iney 


- ome” RE ” REVOLVING SMOKE - CURER. 


s Cured 


renowned 



































An instant t Cure. The 
sale in the world. Over 90,000 in use. 
livered, ca m dress in the 
United Ki on receipt of Order for 
Prin directions sent with each. Any 
person can fix it. State r of 
nme Test ials on 
So.eeMacER— 
JOHN COCHRANE, ¢ a4, Lf ite, LEITH, N.B. 
To counteract the effect of late hours, take =r 
Fer Bra E ee 
ge Fetes 
= f°)! 
iF Pice,: 
S = eS 
psf ef 
we Ss-: 
JESE Re 
= 
epi 3556 
Se = 
$s a8 ls 
-s ape} 
rvs | ate vs d i & : # 
FER BRAVAIS s23"2 us 
tali so the & ~ 
(BRA VAIS" IRON). a id . 
In Concentrated Drops. _ stitution to resist HH : 
matic — 8 
Lees a eneral de bili! 











METAL 


Polishing Paste 


There’s nothing like It for quick, clean, work. 
NO ACID IN IT. 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, x,.umeturers, SHEFFIELD. 


| Beg Par Pardon. ! But. do you clean “sae | 


BRASS and METAL WORK with 


Needham’s 
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GRATITUDE INEXPRESSIBLE. 

“It has been like living in a new world for two years, 
writes Mr. Geo. Sedgewick, of 15, Little Lane, Retford, Notts. 
“For twelve years I had performed m ‘duties with the 
greatest difficulty on account of throat affection and hoarse- 
ness, ard was so deaf that I could scarcely hear conversation 
or preaching. Within three days after commencing the use 
of Asrial Medication I aoa tune nicely,* and within 
two months could deliver my addresses and sing with 
the greatest ease. If I were to search the dictionary 
through I could not find words to express my gratitude 
for the wonderful and complete restoration of my health 


and hearing.” 
FREE. 


To prove beyond doubt that Aerial Medication is a positive 
cure for deafness, catarch, throat and lung diseases, I will, 
for a short time, send medicines for three months’ treat- 
ment, free. For symptom form and particulars address— 
J. Sr M.D. (v.s.a.), Dept. Sz, Bloomsbury, 
London, W.C. 


FURS!! FURS!!! 


Enormous Bargains in all High Class Furs by 
Trae RWOSSIAN FUR CO., 








85, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 
REAL SEALSKIN JACKETS 


(warranted). a pantie een, of Ph 7h, , Bh 234. and 14) guineas. 
Real Sealskin b Fashionable Full shapes, ba d Roll 
Collar, 54 and 7} guineas (warranted gen — 
GENTLEMEN’S ly age OVERCOATS. 
Navy, Blue, roe Black geneser hoe eet | 
throughout w Real 4 T- Fur, rath. Htecommended ‘ur 


Cuffs ot ich "bark Fur. mended highly’ Vi the 
jon. our ( ” 


SEALSKIN GARMENTS ae enpenea one and 

| = aoe 203 for ALL ALTERATIONS o os. 
Send for omar ty and peice it Fist. ¥ 

Note Address: , RUanOAS 








“AN HEAL, MAS. PRESENT.” 











g A?: 
Perfect 






Fountain Pen 
106.166 25/ Rsilree 










ONE FILLING 
Lasts for Days 


One PEN 


Endures-for years 








Catalogue 
Post 
Free 


Manufacturers 


Maple. Topp s BARD 


935. Cueapsive r<. 


S* Lonoon: ; 





FUR CO Importers 
Menw/acturers, 88, WESTBOURNE Stown. LONDON, W 
from Whitelev’s/ 





3.Exch ST’ Mawncuester 
Grentenos 37 Avenue delOpera PARIS. 
or at all Stanontas 

















xlii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


As a Safe, Permanent, and Warranted Cure for Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Sores of all kinds, Scrofula, 
Seurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, and all Skin and Blood Diseases, we can with confidence recommend 


Clarke’s Blood Mixture 


“*It is certainly the finest blood purifier that science and medical skill have brought to light,” and 

thousands of wonderful cures effected by it have stamped it as one of the most extraordinary medicines 

of modern times. Sold by chemists, &c., throughout the world, at 2s. 9d. per bottle. Beware of 
worthless imitations and substitutes. 


a oLSB VE IDDBA! 


Billiards on an Ordinary 
Dining-Table. 
CEO Cc BUSSEYs a Complete Set of Fittings, including Pockets, Cu-hions, Balls, and 
meutaatae 598 9, g Cues, in box, for 188. Gea. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A TYPEWRITER 


Is far speedier than the pen. 


wo 
N DER tty Its work is far more legible. 


Typewritten Letters are more easily checked, 
U A. filed, and looked up than Handwritten 
Veo 


































Documents. 


Ney The Typewriter 


°e 
IN DAINTY AND 
FASHIONABLE TINTS. Cmifi Of] 
Can only be obtained direct from e 


LEWIS'S in Market Street, 


Manchester, who will forward a 
large Box of PATTERNS POST = 
= an oa. Fast Pile, 
Fast Dyed, Every inch Cuaran- 
teed. If a dress should wear . 
badly, or be in any rexpect faulty, 





Lewis's will Give a New Dress for It to ots simple in construction, and embodies the 
Nothing ‘at all, and pay the full evices applicable to the typewriter. 
cost for making and trimming. menenll it is thoroughly reliable. 


Weldon's Ladies’ Journal says: 
* Lewis's Wonderful Velveteen is 
the Finest Imitation of Real Silk 


Unpractical devices, however fascinating in 
appearance, are rigidly excluded from the 


Velvet ever shown; thoroughly ington. 
durable.” It is made of the best materials, under the 
~ LL closést supervision ; and thus each individual! 
? Lawes ‘TEMPEST’ | machine is up to the high standard of ex- 
: / SERGE DRESSES, » cellence established by the manufacturers. 
Lawes pay Carriage on all / “In shades of Blac ng |= ee — 





Orders t eny part of Great 2 Brown, Bled 


Britain and Trst moat usernl aa ads re Pal 
Please mention Tus Sraaxp (dress ever red 
Muacasixe when writing for (Sa 

Patterns, und Address? West Enp Branco: 263, Oxford St., W. 


LEWIS'S, nantes. MANCHESTER. | ie a. nn aaa 


TIT-BITS MONSTER BOOKS 


id. each; by post, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 80 Pages. MONSTER GUIDE TO LONDON. 80 Pages. 
MONSTER GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 80 Pages. MONSTER GARDENING BOOK. 80 Pages. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. | MONSTER HEALTH BOOK. 80 Pages. 

80 Pages. MONSTER FAIRY BOOK. 80 Pages. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE LIFEBOAT. 80 Pages. MONSTER RECITATION BOOK. 80 Pages. 
A BASE DECEPTION (Complete Novel). 80 Pages. | MONSTER COOKERY BOOK. 80 Pages. 
MR. DOOLEY IN PEACE AND WAR. 80 Pages. | MONSTER TABLE BOOK. 80 Pages. 

These Monster Penny Books are the Marvel of the Age. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 7—12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Heap Orrice: 100, Gracechurch St., E.C. ; 


| WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
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on saeentsiion TORALIUMS, 


AT AN ENORMUUS REDUCTION 
TO CLEAR OUT. 
BED COVERS. 


Belmont, Pavilion Parade, 
SALE. PRICE 


Brightwa, 4/1/99. — Mra, ; 
three 
3s. Gd. 


Foxes writes: “ The 
EACH. 


Wadded Quilts Messrs. F. /d 
Postage Gd. extra. 


Hodgson 

Covered with beautiful 
soft Oriental Sateen Chintz, 
and on reverse side another 
beautiful floral design. Size 
56in. by 6oin. These 
Quilts are offered be 
low anything in the 
“Wholesale Trade, and 
cause the greatest 



















buyer, wondering how 
they can be produced 
for the money. 

SPECIAL OFFER.— 
3 yp for 108. or 


{cur THis ovT.] 
ILLUSTRATED BAR. 


LINOLEUMS, CURTAINS 
&c., POST FREE, if mentioning 
STRAND MAGazINE, 1/12/99, when 
£ writing. All orders dispatched same 
day in rotation as they arrive by 
post. Cheques and P.O.'s payable 
to F. HO Nn & SON, anu- 
facturers, Im omen i and Merchants, 
WUODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


consternation to the | 





t CATALOCUE 


AVING Cl 
NDON. 


F. HODGSON & SON, of f LEEDS, have purchased for 
Cash the whole of the above business, goodwill, and effects 
from Official Trustee in Bankruptcy. Lllustrated Sale Catalogue 
of Brussels, Axminster, Velvet, and Foreign Carpets and 
Hearthrugs can be had post free if mentioning THe STkAND 
MaGazing, 1/12/99, while Oy 








Admittedly the Marvel of the Age. 
Woven and Reversible, rich Brussels and Turkey patterns and 
Colourings, wee quality, with handsome Border to match. 


A Marvel of Excellence and Beauty. 
These Carpets are superb imitations of real Brusse!s, and except 
by the closest scrutiny, the difference cannot be detected. 


ef by om. .. maa) (0itt. by 12 ft 116 
7 1... | 9 ft. by 15 ft. 12) 

éf.by of... |. ae | REDUCED 09h uy iste | 120 
Tift. by 9 ft. . 6/11} SALE {12 ft. by 130ft. . 146 
9 ft. by 9 ft. 7/6 | paiog | }2 ft by 1 tt 15/9 
9 ft. by 10sft. . 86) 12 ft by 18 ft .. .. 19/6 
oft. by loft... 3. oe) (12 ft by 21 ft. | 226 


When orderi: . plenss jeasé mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawi ng, or r Sitting 
, and any particular coluur preferred. 
A Reversible Brusseiette rN’ fp (mega. ) to match 
above carpets sent ue ge wo yonge & long 
and one yard wide. “SPE CIAL © FER. 5 
rugs for 4/3, or for 6/-, sterling — 

Thousands rd Repeat + bd and Unsolicited Testimonials received. 

“50, Berkeley Square.—The Countess of Selkirk would thank the 
British Carpet Co. to send her another carpet, similar to the one she 
got from them a fortnight ago, which is most satisfactory.” 

a as dispatched same day as received. 
ranteed, or muney’willingly returned if not approved. 

x Be rer Foreign O Cesare o executed pond pee free, one shipped at lowest 


Lists } ost fi 
Te! hic Address: é bere «, Leeps.” "Telephone No. 948. 
IMPO 


ANT.—All Communications. Cheques, and P.O.O.'s 
F. HODGSON & SON, "? ON herchants 
j WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 














Sold in Botties 








<She Most Delicious Sauce 
un the “World. 


fey -4°4-) 00392 
RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable and the 
Daintiest Dishes more Delicious 


ENRICHES SOUPS, STEWS. CHOPS, STEAKS. FISH, &c. 


BEWARE 





OF SUBSTITUTIONS 


Sole Proprictors: GQO@DALL, BACK HOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 







BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 
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HOSBIES LIMITED, 12, Paternoster . 

(and at Dereham, Norfolk). Local Customers may obtein the abov 

at the Hosares Surry Stones, 166, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C., 
and 9, Lime Street, Liverpool. : 
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Completely overcome Dearness and 
Heap Noises, no matter of how long 
standing» Are the same to the ears as 
lasses are to the eyes. Invisible. Com- 
ble: _Worn months without removal 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


The 7. H. WALES CO., 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 





HAIR DESTROYED. 


Send me. envelope (stamped and addressed) and 
I will tell you how to remove all superfluous hair 
FREE OF CHARGE (send no money).—Address, 
in confidence, Miss E. .W., Room 3, 195, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 














Ol rr 


Prosperity Bridge. 









or dwindled for _— by its 
effective aid, revived Ry A ; 
bund condition and made again 









GA WN, 
tf uf 
Fie 
Ph 


sth 
— 
i} 


Y Wine 2 





WHEN WE ALONE HAVE 
THE NECESSARY VARIETY FOR SELECTION ? 




















i noe 4 
KG ING KN 


\ 
ONIN 


NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 118, queen Victoria St., B.¢. 
Write for Particulars and hear what Mr. Labouchere has to say. 








































The Citizen’s Atlas. 


“*Tue Cirizen’s ATLAs ” (George Newnes, Ltd.) 
is probably -the cheapest thing of its kind. The 
publishers’ price is 16s., a price considerably below 
that usually charged for a good atlas—and a good 
atlas this one decidedly is. ‘he fact that the maps 
are produced by Messrs. John Bartholomew and Co., 
of Edinburgh, is a sufficient guarantee of thei 
‘excellence. They have, too, been brought up-to-date 
as, for instance, in the map of West Africa, which 
élarly~ marks the” frontiers as agreed upon in the 
Anglo-French ‘Niger Convention. 

This is what the ‘‘St. James's Gazette’’ says. 
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CEREBOS 


* Used by Her Majesty. 





therefore 
children, mothers, 
like common salt. 


This dainty and delicate 


TABLE SALT 


contains the strength-giving and constitution- 
building properties which are wanting in White 
Bread owing to the removal of the Bran. 


inval 


and_ brain - workers. 


the diet of 


Used 


uable in 


ve « 





Sold by all Grocers. 











May be had from ali Stationers, 
Chemists, and Druggists. 





SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


BEWLEY & DRAPER, Limited, 


PBuUBILIN. 











' 


a 
Bundles of Remnants, varying from 1 4yds. to 
yds. in length, all good, sound materials, clean, 
and in capital’condition. Carriage Paid. 
Calico, 3/3; Flannelette, 4/6; Dress 
Serge, 6/-; Suitings, 8/9; Flannels, 7/9. | 
Special Large Parcels of Shirtings, Flannelette, | 
&c., 21/6. 
Note.—The-6/= Dress Serge Bundle can be had 
all one colour if desired. 


)} LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO, } 











Derr. 4, ARMLEY, . ] 


















HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 


( tively and promptly cured ZOXx 
ll Fre fut, rages of Tue Sad 
ne,”’ this sim 
Remedy. On receipt of stam: ome 
envelope we 1 Hy forward, 
Gratis and Post two powders. 
Easy and Pleasant to Take. Mention Strand. 
Zox CO., 
11, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.c. 















' UPON HAYING 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM 
St TORFEE. sc: 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, LTD., HALIF ras 
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THE EDISON-BELL 


PHONOGRAPH 


AN INVALUABLE 
ENTERTAINER 


at your HOME, the FIRESIDE, suitable for 

COTTAGE or MANSION. it is a SINGER, a 

RECITER, a PIANO, CORNET, CLARIONETTE, 

PICCOLO, or any other instrument. Will 

faithfully record and reproduce any sound 
that is or ever can be produced. 


And Please Note— 
it is the only instrument in the world that will do 
this, even to a full ORCHESTRA or BRASS BAND. 


You can make your own Root? and take and immediately reprodice those of your friends and 
hildren, whether vocal or instrumental. 


Price from £2 2s Every machine Lears a facsimile signature of Mr. Edison, who has designed 
® and manufactured a machine at this cheap rate so that even the most 


humble home can acquire this source of pleasure and genuine instruction. 








Please apply for descriptive catalogue and information, post free, from 


Head Offices and Show Rooms: EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOCRAPH CO., LTD., 
ALSO 39, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 

ROMA. beret: }20, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. Warehowe, Laboratory, & Stores: 25, 27, 29, BANNER ST., LONDON, E.C. 

VU ULUUUUL UL UU LULU UL UULULUUU ULL UU UR UULEUU UL DEL UU UL YUU’ 


alata ata l 
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AN UNIQUE TOBACCO. “Ht has Wings,” 


INDIAN | te, Oliver 
FAKIR 


| This mixture is a combination of the very 
| highest class tobaccos, and = Oe em ot os 
haustive exveriments by a skill 
blender. It is ey! cool smoking, Melightfully 
miid, most farc 





in- 
ating flavour and A+ It is absolutely difierent 
from any other tobacco, and adds an entirely new 
pleasure to the enjoyment of 1 pipe smoking. 


PACKED IN i, }, and 1 LB. TINS. 


10/- PER POUND. 


\ Ib. Sample Tin, post free, 2/9. | 
| 





Visible Writing. 
“Buniam HqIS1A 


Made only by R. J.' LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 





45, Market Street, Manchester. fF It took Twenty-five years to ciscover 




















__ Cheques P.0.'serossed Manchester 4 Liverpool District Bank. | that T it being built 
"I01SdN-NMOG 

D BA EN ES & | | the OvivER is built RIGHT-SIDE UP, 

. where the work is in sight. 
WILSON'S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS. =—-fthineeiie~eeaen 

A new scientific invention, entirely: diferent in LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 

construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf ——— 4 

See eee Seren, sate ros catasoces, anesaes— 

~~ one <a my ay THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
a ee Wialbrook house, - 











D. H. WIESON, 11, Newington Road, Evivavacu. 
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E has heard of Harris, the 
original American Wire King, who, accord- 
ing to The Strand Magazine, “can do in 


wire what others can do with pen and ink.” 
Most beautiful 's, and 


brooches, rin: 
bangles, all of quaint and criginal 
design, are 
cased wire. 


constructed of gold 





The above is a sample of the wire Name Brooch. 
Price, any name required, 1/1, post free. As an advertise- 
ment, | am giving my customers a 3/- Buckle Knot Ring, 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
J. H. HARRIS, Winter Gardens, BLACKPOOL. | 
— 


ae 























It is impossible to take too mach care 

eae s eyes, and those who value their 

ht will do well to send to 

PHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 

, London, fora little book * *How 

to Preserve the Eyesight.” which tells 

= —? of a eR all troubles of 

yes, eyelashes, and e 

SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT hes 
proved its virtues during 300 yea 

and it may be obtained of all chaenists 
and stores, in ancient pedestal 

pots for 2/. each. 





A Clever idea. 


It is not difficult to get a gloss just Wie 
w 


sh I last you months, and 
it will sent oat fre for is. postal order. 

Foreign post e stamped en- 
velo bay J ample *. M. "Reproxy & Sox, 








Write, naming this paper, fo 


\FREE TRIAL SAMP 





PARKER'S WATERPROOFS. 


a 


A WATCH FOR SKILL 








PARKER S PATENT 
ney my Capes 
nees and 
a” — Circular Bie cycle 5 ~ haps 
Seamless, 14/6 tant, on thas rain 7/55 


“ne. her an. 
Write he ny «cr, cannot yA, 
Perfect venti 


RUBBER DOORMATS, 7/6. ent tor ‘Catalogue 
WATERPROOF DRIVING RUGS, Full Size, 5/6, 7/6, 
31/6, 15/-, carriage paid. 

PARKER’S, Waterproofers, LANCASTER. _ 





SEND NO MONEY. 
OPEN TO ALL THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE. 
St halal coke 
GL**G* W. 
B*LF**T. 
words, 
in, re- 





rections : 
the missing le 
where stars appear, and send eoaoatte tothe address given, Pelee. 
if mn we undertake to send you a Silver Watch good 
keeper, oqueny ~Y at £2 & a. Yonditions are that you 4 us 
a t we may tell you if correct, and 
if you teal wi win con voaie purchase one of our Silver C meine. 

















as the r, which we will send you ves “ woes. as 
pod ga lose the c! dress: MAY, ee co. 
( 151), 15, Mortimer Street. London. W 
—— ————— 





GLENDENNING’S 
BEEF AND MALT WINE 


Contains elements to strengthen, 
nourish, and sustain, being com- 
of fine Alto Douro Port, 
f Jelly,and Malt Extract,which 
romotes digestion. Try a sample 
lor 2s. Supplied by chemists and 
wine merchants at 3s. 9d. aid 2¢., 
or from Giendenning & Sons, Lid. 
67,Shaftesbury Avenue, London. & 
St. Mary’sPlace, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


IT BUILDS YOU UP. 

















SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE “istsi.'tisc 





THE “JUBILEE” Tearor. 

=3/G Post Free. <ifP REMARKABLE VALUE 
Sugar Cream 
Basin, Jug, . 

Gilt Gilt 
Inside, Inside, | 

"7 /= S- 

Riemann = wits Pore Sitver ox ow Best Harp Ware Barranxia 





erat, Exgzcartiy Excraven sy Hawn. 


ral aN a Be ede 
‘a r en, : 
warrented 60" wear White, equal to Sterling Silver—Teaspoons, 2/6 and 


appl tion Tar xp Macazine. 
GIBsOoWNW & aw xs, 


ENUINE SAVING OF 50 
THE SPLEN 


eltenate “QUEEN ANNE” FIVE O'CLOCK 
SERVICE. 


21/S 
Complete. 





Every 
sperietion 
Cutlery and 
Plate. 


Replating, 
hy best 


Work mep, 
in all ite 
Branches. 





Exectro-Piarep with Pure 
Sicver on Best Hanp Ware 
nitanmia Mera. 
ivory finished 
tish Pinte. 


balaneed edge pinned, 
; each Bri‘ 
or and 7/6 per doz. ; paak Forks or 
if not a) wed of. P.O0.0.’s payalile 
Company. Catalogue Free upon 


~wim Rd. Works, SHB FrIet..)Y. 
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LEVESON & SONS’ INVALID 


Spinal Cou Bed - Rests, -Res 


description of for the 


s SOO RB Sw 
~ 90 & NEW OXFORD ST., London, W.C. 
7 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, London, 8.W. 
4s, ¥, Manchester. - » 
9, Leeds. 


net, | 











BATH 

CHAIRS. 
PYRIS—A Delicious Plum Cake. 
or in Cuts, 6d. ib 


GOLD MEDAL ||<m 


NARCISSUS—Charming Cake, containing Chimes and 
Sultanas. 1 to 6 ib. Cakes, or in Cuts, 8d. Ib. 


CAKES. .. 


ROTHESAY RICE—Most Popular Plain Cake. | to 6 Ib. 
Cakes, or in Cuts at 6d. Ib. 


Sample Cake of Gibs. or more post free jd. a lb, over 
above figures. 


JOHN HILL & SONS, LTD., Tudno Cake Factory, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


OOM \ 


ro SEVERVU} 
RRR 












1 to 6 Ib. Cakes, 
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ILLUSTRATED _ 
BOOK OF PRICES 
POST FREE 


SUS 


PER OZ. wou 


Dept. N.,Scarr Mills, Lockwood, Huddersfield. 


9, 
“MATCHLESS 


offered. 
the 


And take no other. 


se of Invalids. Illustrated Catalogue 
LBEVESON’S STANHOPE CAR. 
Special Design. 








TRY IT O 


Dab a small 
_— on a 
enny & leave 
it over night. If 
it sets up acid 
the surface will 


become 

with Verdigris. 
““MATCHLESS™ 
will not turn 
metal greenand 


Cw is therefore free 
« from acid, 


wera. POLISH 


Paton, Calvert & Co., Liverpool. 


KNITTING ; ane sie 
{YARNS 5" 


Write today. You will be 
ished at the value we offer 


SPUN SPINNING Co., 








Guairs AND GARRIACES. 


Reading Stands, Bed-Tables, and 


every 
post free. 










FOR (IRON) 


NG. 
DURDLES 


GATES, TREE-GUARDS. &° ie 
BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 





POULTRY & LAWN 
TENNIS FENCI 


Fy a 
{ANNI Sian 
—e i 


— "= 


iA 


7) 





KENNEL RAILING 
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BRONCHITIS, CHEST DISEASES, 
SHORTNESS OF BREATH, 
BLOOD SPITTING, Etc. 


Those suffering from the above receive, POST FREE, 


FREE PARTICULARS 

of my Special Cure, which is not of a TRANSIENT, BUT A 
TRACEABLE, LASTING at ag nut A combating 
single symptoms, but removing the causes of those diseases. 
Tharetere a PERMANENT CURE’ is assured. I AVE 
TRIED THE TREATMENT ON MYS3LF, and have 
practised it for 18 years on many thousands of Special Cases. 

any having suffered for over 30 years (though, in some 


instances, even 70 or 80 years of age), have been , atter { 


having been 


GIVEN UP AS INCURABLE. 


No interference with daily occupaticu. Send deseriojion of 5 


complaint, and meutiva if you suffer from cold fect. 





PAUL WEIDHAAS, Pulmonary Institute, 
16(D.S.); Buckingham Road, BRIGHTON. 


: IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We are pleased t be able te announce that we have lately 
added to our establishment a Hydr pathic at Burgess Hill fur 
the treatment «f Asthma and like diseases. Full particulars 
and terms on application. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS CURED 
(20 Years’ Standing). 


I bave suffered from Bronchial Asthma over 20 — I 
was always short of breath, had a loud wheezing on the chest, 
and always a very bad c.ugh with expectoration. I used to 
have very bad atiacks once a month; sometimes they would 
last a week, when I was unable to lie down in bed, and had 
to sit up all night gasping for breath. I have never had the 
least sign Of an attack since I first 1 the T: 
T can now eat and sleep well, and have gained 7ibs. in weight 
in nine m nths. I shall be pleased to recommend his Treat- 
ment whenever I have a chance —G. Fiexps, Sleaford. (Full 
address on application.) 





ASTHMA (six years’ standing) CURED. 


For about six years I suffered from violent attacks of 
Asthma. I had often to sit up in bed, my bi ing and cough 
were 80 { thought I should suffocate, having also had pains 
in my . the attacks lasting generally an hour, and 
coming on two or three times in a might, and always in a 
morning. had a rattling and wheezing in my chest most of 
the'time. I applied t) yeu, and after following your directions 
for a few weeks I slept well at nights, breathing became 
easfer, and the nicht attacks entirely ceased. Accept my beat 
thanks forthe goo | yeur (ure has done me, and I shall recom- 
mend it to all who suffer from Asthma, as I think it must 

-cure if the directions are fully carried out.—Yours 
fully (Miss) Maaraa Tomiinson, Malpas. (Full address on 
- application.) 


Mr. WEIDHAAS is prepared to pay 


= £1,000 4 
té any Charitable Institution if the above are not genuine 


extracts from the med own letters. The originals may 
be seen at his Institute by any bonf-fide inquirers. 


« 
i ae 


The “Calton” 




















is a perfected 

stylographic pen. 
The “ Calton" is made in London, at 
our own Works, by experienced British 
workmen, and distinguishes itself from all 
other stylographic pens by a successful 
principle of co1struction, first-class ma- 
terial, and responsible workmanship. 

The “ Calton" has none of those faults 
by which you may have learned to dis- 
like stylographic pens. It does not leak 
if you carry it upside down; it does not 
flood; it does not want humouring to 
write, but is always ready; it does not 
get out of order overnight; and it does 
not want re-filling every day. 

Every vce that a stvlogriphic pen 
can have has been triumphantly cured in 
the ‘ Calton.” 

You can use any kind of ink in it. 
The construction is simple, and the 
fountain, plug, needle and point, are 
strong and carefully adjusted to their 
respective and combined work. 

We are so certain that it will 
give satisfaction thit we will re- 
turn th: money to any purchaser 
who does not like it. 

Inclusive price three shillings—pen, 
box, re-filler, directions, and post paid. 
“ Calton,” mounted and chased -. 5s. od. 
“ Calton,” cased in sterling silver, ros, 6d, 

Jewel Fountain Pen: 
Fitted with 16-carat gold nib 5s. od, 
Ditto mounted and chased 7s. 6d. 


The Jewel Pen Co., 


Department S.M. 


58, Fenchurch St., London, E.c. 


No, 58. 
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THE WINTER IS COMING! 


BE PREPARED, by obtaining a Petroleum . 


OIL WARMING STOVE 


NO GMOKE! NO SMELL! 
NO DIRT! NO DANGER! 
NO TROUBLE! 
PORTABLE, CLEANLY, AND 
POWERFUL. 


The La Variety in 
the World to select from, 
and at 


Prices to suit all, 
from 

A FEW SHILLINGS 

Sold by all lronmuengers - 


Manui»oturers of 


The “Leviathan” is the most eifec- 

tive and powerful stove on the market, 

and gives every satisfaction wherever 
introduced. 





Write for New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES of Latest 
Designs just out. 


Upwards of One Million of our Stoves in actual and successful use 
at the present time in all parts of the World. 
LIGHTED and EXTINGUISHED in a moment. 

The result uf 2% years’ experience. 

Illustrated Catalogue Post Fres on application from 
“RIPPINGILLE’S” ALBION LAMP COY., Ltd. 
(The Onieixat “ Rippingille” Firm.—Established 1472.) 

STON ROAD. BIRMINGHAM. 
London pot: 65. Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Comtractors to H.M. War (ffice, India Office, etc. 





over until accepted. 
(Estd. 1833.) 


R. D. & J. B. FRASER, 
PRINCES STREET, IPSWICH, ENGLAND. 

















Turkish Baths 
. « at Home 


Wt te CENT UH SY iMPROVED 


THERMAL rocomc BATH CABINET 


Sweats from the system all impure matter, 
giving robust health and strength, preventin 
and curing disease. Cures RHEUMATISM, 
a Hard Cold, and breaks up all symptoms of 
fever with one bath. Immediate relief in cases 
of insomnia, 
blood, skin, 
nerve, kid- 
ney diseases, 
and Female 
complaints. 
G Health 
without me- 
dicine. Re- 
duces 





plus Flesh. 
All the in- 
|, vigorating, 
jl] cleansing, 
and purify- 
ing effects 
of the most 
i, per bath. 
ts Wanted, both . 
“o- We Furnish capital. — 
Prices of Cabinets, complete with heater, range from 


/= to 7O0/- 

OVER 200,006 SOLD DURING THE LAST YEAR. 
LADIES should use the COMPLEXION STEAMER. It gives 
the face the same epeer treatment as the body. 

Clears the skin of pimples and blotches, leaving it clean and 

as velvet. Invaluable for the successful t ent rrh 
Asthma. Cabinet complete, with Alcohol Stove, weighs under 

b. Set up ready for use in five minutes. 
FREE sample of goods and valuable book, with. medical testi- 
moniala to all who write. Formula furnished for every 
description of medicated 


THE K.A. CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET CO. 
Regent House (nr. Oxford Circus), Regent St., London, W. 











MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH CO., «22x: 


Vyse Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Xmas and Vtew Year Presents. 


GEM RINGS & JEWELLERY A GREAT SPECIALITY. 


res ING.” 
: LADIES’ or 
GENT.’S. 


17/6 





coo 


No. 108. 18-ct. Gold. Fine 
Diamond Brilliant Centre, 





Write at once for our 


Xmas Picture Book 


Showing Thousands of Novelties 
for the Season. 








20/-. Special Value. 


Money returned in full immediately if goods are not approved of. 


Send for CATALOGUE, gratis and post free on application. 
Cheques and P.0.0.'s to be m>de payable to the Co.'s Manager, Mr. A. PERCY. 


Ladies’ or Gent.’s Sterlin: 
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Daylight-Loading Tourist 


VIVES 


will be advanced in price about 


per cent. on Janu: ist, 1900. 
hey are the only slight Load: 
jing peras made sold for 


GLASS PLATES, 

CUT FILMS (heavy), or 

CARTRIDGE ROLL 
FILMS. 


No Holders Required. 





{ Lead Everywhere. 
Take gabe lange and better pic- 

any other camera at 
Pade near their price. 
224 Class Plates or 
\"4=@ Cut Films 


4g Xx dh os or any smaller size) can 
H(t x44 and — without 


VIVE LENSES ARE 
UNEQUALLED. 
Hie ce rego 
EVERY CAMERA 
GUARANTEED 


em mounted sam 
. sent on receipt of two 
penny stamps, 

ART CATALOGUE, FREE. 


VIVE CAMERA co. 








Home Office—Chicago, 
New York. a Boston. 











Colour 
in the 
cheeks. 


mF pour biood into the veins when you drink 
Rich, » Seundian blood that sends a thrill 
through the system, and exercises every internal 
organ up to the pitch of health. 
Men and women who pursue callings and 
mp that rob the cheeks of colour, want their 
qualifying and energising. 


Hall’s Wine 
will do it. 


It ‘ents, wearied and over- 
worked people, rely to health, and creates the 
desire to move and have a being. 
Sold by licensed grocers, chemists, 
and wine merchants 


Sten Sith FEE Bow, Ld 


o & 
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A NEST for REST 











FOOTS’ 
MARLBOROUGH 


Reclining 
Chair 


ADJUSTABLE TO 


100 Changes 
of Position. 








RIGID on ROCKS 
aT PLEASURE. 
























by yourself while on the Chair. 


and rises automatically when desired. 


Conforms to every position of comfort and ease, and is adjusted | 
The turn of a knob does it. 
Back can be lowered at will to any position from upright to flat, 
Seat tilts to any angle. 
Leg-rest can be raised to seat level, or detached and used as a foot 
stool. Springs all over. The Ideal Chair for restful repose. | 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 3. POST FREE. 





Comfort for 
the Invalid 


Luxury for 
the Strong 






















THE SHIRT YOU WANT. 


We supply a linen-fitted shirt. with body of soft 
cotton and frontand cuffe ot pure linen, at 2s. 3d., 
ora sample free by post for 2s. 6d. It fits perfectly, 


and is cut right at the neck, se your collar 
will not torment you Full length, with just 
enough fulness in the proper place to make 
you commetable while wearing it. Mention 
1 ot collar worn Second quality, 3s. ad., 
= ree. Han+isomely Illustrated ( ‘atalogue of 
hirte of all kinds, U edorelsthing. &c., sent on 
receipt of post-ca 


HENRY BLYTH, Eori Grey 8t.. ‘EDINBURGH. 


S J. FOOT & SON, 171 New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 








100 STOUT 


by chance I came across a simple home 
remedy that reduced me from 1 to rost. ralb., and I 
will willingly send part culars REE to any sufferer 
inclosing stamp. — Mrs. R. V. Fert., 195 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


1 was for. years ; 





New Publications of George Newnes, Limited. 


“ The only adequate exposition in English of the principles 
of the new Geography and their »pplication to the facts which 
are embraced in the suljject.”"— The Times. 

THE INTERNATIONAL GEOCRAPHY. A Compeo- 
dium of Geographical Information. Written by 70 of the 
foremost Geographers, Explorers, Statisticians, Consuls, &c. 
Edited by Hucu Rosert Mit, D.Sc. 1,110 pages, 
demy 8vo, with 488 Illustrations. 15s. 

THE ROYAL ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Reduced from the Ordnance Survey. 120 pages of Maps, 
with any of 35,000 Places. Edited by J.G. BarTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G rown fol, cloth extra, /6s. net; half- 
alan “188. 6d. vet. 

THE BOOK OF CRICKET. A Gallery of Famous Players. 
Edited by C. B. Frv. Fully Illustrated and magnificently 
— on Superfine Art 256 pages, crown 

io, handsomely bound in cloth, wih gilt leaves. 
128. 6d. net. 


712, SOUTHAM YrTON ST., STRAND, 





THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. About 
400 pages, demy 4to, with upwards of 500 original Illustra- 
tions. Beautifully printed on Superfine Art Pa er. Price 15s. 

A HISTORY OF ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. By 
N. L. Jackson. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 20 IIlustrations. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT. 

s Told by Himserr. 396 pages, with 46 Illustrations. 
Handsomely bound. 6s. 
LIGHT, SHADE, AND SHADOW. With Introductory 


Model Drawing, Models, and Casts, &c. By Joun 
Sxearinc. With numerous Illustrations. 224 pages. 
cloth, Js. 


*.* Will be Sound ghaialy valuable to Art Students, and 
Pupil and As-istant Teachers. 

THE STORY OF ICE IN THE PRESENT AND PAST. 

By Wittram A. Brenp, B:A. With 37 Illustrations. 

Being No. 24 of the Library of Useful Stories. Pott 8vo, 


cloth. fs. 
ZL.oNDLpDowmw, vw .c. 
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No Waste in the Kitchen 


need occur where Liebig Company’s 





Extract is used. No waste of time, 
no waste of materials, for with a small 
quantity of Extract, remnants which 
by themselves would be insipid and 
useless, can be made into a delicate 


soup, or savoury dish. 


Get the Genuine, signed in Blue, 








- LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRAGT 







































MARTIN-SILENT 
SADDLES. 


1,900 Patterns now eady. Send 
for price lists. Of all Agguta. a 
direct. One quality—each sad es 
fect. A combination of skill — h 
class materials. 


“Yonr 105 Exvanding Saddle is the most 
comfortable I have ever ridden.” 

“t have ridden your 070 Racing Saddle thousands of miles, an 
am del rh i I have won 11 first and 17 second and 
thi r 070 Racing Saddle.” 

A lady writes: oT coun whe saddle to be repaired. Don’t mislay it, 








er 1 call it my exsy chair. 
MAKERS Oy a CELEBRATED MARTIN'S GOLF BA coLF BAG. 
™ MARTIN - SILENT 


























TOOL BAG. 
Guo Piece of Lanther. Ro} sam 4 
One strap onens the Bag. 
Always neat and tidy. #MARTINS—BIRMINGHAM, Ltd, B.WORTHY 2 Ce MERCH A NTS 
Martin's Rilent PempCerrierwil! not scratch the enamel. 6d r. MUDDERSFIELD YORKSHIRE 














AD VERTISEMENTS. 














a few minutes by anyone. 


for changing the films. 


£1 1s. to £7 7s. 








photography is readily mastered in 
The manual supplied with every 
Kodak gives full instructions. 
Ask for catalogue of Kodaks from 
KODAK, Limited, 43 Clerkenwell 
Road, LONDON, E.C. Retail Branches: 
E.C.; 15 Oxford Street, W.; 


No dark room is needed 


60 Cheapside, 
171-173 Regent Street, W. 

















GOOD NEWS 


RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

The latest and most successful 
method of treating obesity is by 
the external use of AMIRAL Soap. 
No drugs to ruin the digestion. 
No dieting or regimen. Of all 
Chemists. Pamphlets, with medical 
and private testimonials, gratis and 
post free on application. 
THe AMIRAL Soap 
Lrp., 3, ‘Throgmorton 
London, E.C. 


For STOUT 
PEOPLE. 


BURGLARY, HOUSEBREAKING 
and LARCENY INSURANCE. 
- THE... 


General Accident 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 

: . { 42-44, Tay Street, PERTH, N.B. 
Chief Offices: { ine 119, Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. 
Total Assets, over £200,000. 
Mansions and Town, Suburban or Coane, Resi- 
dences covered against loss and i damage by lary, 

Housebreaking and Larceny, for gh 
NO AVERAGE oLaees. 
Personal Accident, Fidelity 
en 
Prospectus free on 


CoMPANY, 
Avenue, 




















F. NORIE MILLER, General Manager. 








The Many Uses 
1 it Serves 


makes Brown & Polson’s ‘‘ Patent” 
Corn Flour a prime favourite with 
every thrifty housewife and handy 
cook. It is not only a food for 
children and a diet for invalids; it 
can be used for a hundred light and 
appetising dishes. Boiled with milk 
it is a delicious substitute for pie- 
crust as a covering for stewed fruit. 
It makes a splendid Blanc-mange, 
or it can he mixed with the juice of 
fruit instead of milk to form most 
attractive fruit jellies. Besides this, 
it is invaluable as a thickening for 
soups, sauces, and gravies. To get 
the best results it is of course 
necessary to use the best Corn 
Flour ; so be sure you get 


| BROWN & POLSON'S 





































“ Patent” 


CORN FLOUR, 


The Recognised Best. 


SYMINGTON® 
crea peeeee PEA FLOUR 
EASILY DIGESTED. 


For THICKENING 
TRADE MARK. SOUPS, ete. 


SOLD IN Tie AND PACKETS ey At ALL GROCERS. 
( Batablished | 


‘anufacturers ( 
POWDER STEAM MILLS, HARKET r HARBOROUGH. 
port Agents—C. and EB. MORTON, LONDO 
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Allen ne Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE B DeSTARY, in ~~ gaeed & to the growing digestive powers 
of young Ty apaards, and free dangerous germs. 


The *Allenburys’ Milk Food No. 1 Complete Foods, 


Specially adapted to the first three months of life. STERILIZED, and 


The ‘Allenburys’ Milk Food No. 2 needing the addition 


Similarly adapted to the second three months of life. of hot water only. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Malted Food No. 3 - | Sameera 























Ne. 3 Pood is strongly recommended for Convalescent, invalids, ¢ the Aged a 
“Llane ~Alien & ce Lta. td., . London. 
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Christmas Cheer. 


“ Without Bovril I should be all at sea” is the expression 
of many an anxious cook, especially at the Christmas season, 
when so much depends upon the success of a disu for which 
a rich sauce or gravy is required. Bovril is indeed the cook’s 
chief helper in most culinary emergencies, for, at the shortest 
possible notice, it can be turned into a savoury soup or a 
splendid gravy, or will facilitate the preparation of any kind 
of “made” dish with the best results. 

Bovril is an easily digestible nutrient of absolute purity. 





























A Delightful Sweetmeat 
(og i = NVA =) 


CELEBRAT'ED 


DEVONSHIRE 


CLOTTED CREAM 
CONFECTIONS. 


Rich, Nutritious, Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 
“ Purest Materials, Excellent Flavour.”—Lancet. 
“ Exceptionally Choice, Uniformly Deticious."—Court Cireular 
“such Delicious and Harmless Dainties.”"— amily Doctor 


> SS Z Pree: ae ia 
JOUN CLEAVE & SON, Limited, CREDITON, DEVON. 335 UWifie ef the Blood 


‘Imitation? 











A WONDERFUL INVENTION | 


Fok TEE 


J..A IVE E35. 


DIPLOMA for GOLD MEDAL. Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897; 
Also HIGHEST AWARDS, Paris Industrial Exhibition, 18965; 
and Chicago E xhibition. 1898. 





The O'Connor Extension Go, "s Patent Appl lances | 


Enable those with Shortened Limbs and Weak les to dis- 
pense with Unsighely inecrumenta to LJ Ordinary Shoes; | 


| 





Address THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO. 
2, BLOOMSBURY ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Pamphiet Fres on mentioning “The Strand Magazine.” 
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BUTTER-SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


“Copii OTE sau dl 



































Never Wash Your Face ! 





with coarse adulterated soap. The secret of afresh clear complexion 
consists in using an absolutely pure soap made of the highest- 
class ingredients. 

Never wash dainty fabric with coarse adulterated soap. If you 
wish to make your expensive fabrics last twice as long, select a soap 
that is absolutely pure and made of the highest-class ingredients. 
Of course, if you use 








LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. 














you may wash your face, you may wash dainty fabric with 
perfect safety; for SWAN White Floating SOAP is made of the 
purest and sweetest vegetable oils and fats obtainable, and is specially 
prepared for washing dainty fabric, for the toilet and the bath. 


A Purer Soap is beyond the Art of Soapmaking. 





PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 











Ofer 16 yeou ‘ N FROM 
LINSEED Compound ALL 
CHEMISTS 


FUR 


Goucus & GOLDS. 











Baguio x metete, fae Fit. 


THE W & DIAGONAL 
SEAM 

Will not split| Nor tear in 
in the Seams the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 

Fashionable Colours and Shades in 
oe Cloth, Satin, and Coutil: 4/11 
5/11, 6/11, 7/11 the pair and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


“The best make of Corsets is the 
Y & N.”—Gentlewoman. 


CAUTION. 


See that the Registered Trade Mark, 


“Y & N Diagonal Seam,” 


== is imprinted on every corset and box. 
No others are genuine. 
Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 


throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 
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BOTH TYRES 


F lives were rated as ships are rated, how 
many would be registered as “A 1” at 
Lloyd’s? Mighty few, let me tell you. 
Hardly one in a hundred. Ask the life 


insurance experts how many people they 
meet with who are sound and all right from 
top to toe. Why, if they didn’t accept 
applicants more or less unsound there would 
be small show of business in that line. 

Most of us are bicycles, with some part of 
the gear gone wrong, and plenty of folk pedal 
along through the world with both tyres 
punctured. A slow, heavy sort of progress, 
but the best they can do. 

Here are two women who dragged on this 
fashion for twenty years ; a thick slice to cut 
out of the thin average of a human sojourn 
here below —twenty years it was in each case. 
They are strangers to each other, but, wholly 
unwittingly, they say substantially the same 
thing. How many more like them do you 
suppose there are in England? Enough to 
fill Hyde Park with the saddest multitude 
you ever set eyes on. 

“Why don’t they get well? Is there no 
balm in Gilead? Is there no medicine in 
this enlightened country to cure them?” You 
hunt about for an answer to that question 
while I set down the facts as plain and short 
as I know how. 

“For over twenty years,” says Mrs. 
Charlotte Dennis, “I was miserable from 
indigestion and the weakness that always 
goes with it. In all that time I don’t believe 
I ate a single hearty meal. It was simply 
impossible. If I had been worth a million 
pounds, with all the luxuries of the earth at 
my command, I should have been half 
starved just the same. 

““ My appetite was hardly fit to call by that 
name. What little food I took did not give 
me any strength to speak of, and after eating 
I had a sense of weight and coldness at the 
stomach, pain at the chest, and an uneasy 
feeling around the heart. 

“ Finally, my left side came to have no 
sensation in it, and I would occasionally fall 
down as though from want of support there. 
All this made me nervous, so that I slept by 
spells, and seldom had anything like what 
may be called a night’s rest. In the morning 
I arose tired and fagged, and in no condition 
for work or anything. 

“ As the complaint took more of a hold on 


PUNCTURED. 


me I grew weaker and weaker, and my legs 
and ankles commenced to swell, as if with 
dropsy. For months together I was confined 
to my bed. I was treated by doctor after 
doctor, and spent many pounds in physic ; 
but I might better have let it alone and 
saved my money, for no good came of it. 

“ At last Mr. John Whitworth advised me 
to try Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and it soon 
relieved me. My food agreed with me, and 
I gained strength, and in a few weeks the 
trouble went away altogether, and I have 
been a well woman ever since. — Mrs. 
CHARLOTTE DENNIS, Cross Lane, Measham, 
June 7th, 1899.” 

The same experience is related by the 
other woman. She adds that her breathing 
was so bad that she could not lie down on 
her bed at night, but had to be propped up 
with pillows. “In time I became thin to 
the point of emaciation. 

“There were periods of months con- 
tinuously in which I was not able to do 
anything. Year after year this was the 
wretched life I led. There was but small 
comfort in it at best, and no happiness at all. 
I look back upon it now as one looks upon a 
nightmare dream, or as a traveller looks upon 
a time when he was lost in the wilderness 
and only escaped with his life. 

“At last the knowledge came that led me 
to the remedy. Somebody who called at our 
house left a small book that had in it accounts 
of people who had been cured of the same 
complaint that ailed me, by Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. Merely Aopfing there might be truth 
in these stories, though not really believing 
them, I bought the Syrup and began using it. 

“ From that day I improved, and it wasn’t 
long before I was confident this wa3 the 
medicine that was going to cure me. It seems 
like asking you to believe a good deal, after 
you consider how long and badly I was ill, 
but it did cure me, and I have enjoyed good 
health ever since, and you are welcome to 
tell the whole nation of it.—Mrs. M. Jones, 
Canol Llan, Eglwysbach, N. Wales, R.S.O., 
August 9th, 1899.” 

Among people like these Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup has been doing a great and good work 
for thirty years past. A host beyond counting 
bless the day when they first heard of it. 
Yes, and every soul of them is helping us to 
tell the news to the rest. 
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A GOOD IDEA 


is always copied by opponents in business, and particularly when the articles supplied by the originators of 
the idea are of such exceptional value that a large and continually increasing demand is made by the public. 
One of the most recent cases in point is the manner in which the announcements of THE NATIONAL ART 
Society have been copied, and pictures issued to the public by means of the Cowpon System of advertising, 
which has rendered it necessary for TH& NATIONAL ART SOCIETY to rely solely upon old clients and repeat 
orders, or to wait until the opposition has ceased, and the so-called Works of Art removed from the market. 


Now that it is believed that such opposition Aas ceased, THE NATIONAL ART SOCIETY invite the 

public to send two stamps (actual postage) for a copy of their Illustrated Catalogue of sixty-seven Standard 

$ Works of Art, and they may rely upon subsequently receiving, in exchange for a comparatively trifling sum, 

3 Engravings after the most celebrated artists, which will prove a beautiful addition to the decoration of any 
home, and will also be found to be 


THE BEST XMAS GIFTS 


you can present to your friends, particularly if framed. 


For the purpose of fully demonstrating this, THE NATIONAL ART Society hereby undertake to 
forward, as samples of their publications, well packed and carriage free to any address in the United 
Kingdom (Colonial and Foreign 2/- extra), twelve of the most celebrated works after Sir Edwin Landseer for 
17/6 (or special hand-printed Engravings for 35/-), and they will certainly be greatly appreciated by all 
who apply for them. Six of the same may be had for 10/- or 20/-, or three for §/- or 10/- respectively. 
These Engravings have always previously been published at One to Two Guineas each. 

Below will be found a small, imperfect sketch of one of Landseer’s most important works, viz. (1), 
THe SANcTUARY. The other works are: (2) THE CHALLENGE; (3) THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN ; 
(4) Hicn Lire; (5) Low Lire; (6) DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE ; (7) CHILLINGHAM CATTLE; (8) 
CHILLINGHAM Deer; (9) Home, Sweet Home; (10) Peace; (11) WAR; (12) PIPER AND Nor- 
CRACKERS, all well-known subjects. 
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NSTRUCTIONS.—Cut out the Order Form found below. Write your name and address d'stinctly, and give the numbers 
and titles of the subject or subjects you require ; also state whether they are to be framed or not; whether you require 
ordinary prints, or those specially printed direct from the plates by hand, and amount remitted. 


s/s Mey Wea LeMay My Me My as May eas ey Ns eM My Dy My 


“THE STRAND MAGAZINE” ORDER FORM. 
Please forward me the following subjects :— 


Nos. 
Name 


Address 


zancaster Place, Strand, London, 
>, and not to the Offices of Tue 


is to the NATIONAL Art Society, 
STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Amount remitted _ Date 





if to be Framed (Yes or No) If to be Specially Frinted on Plate Paper 


To the Directors of THE NATIONAL ART SOCIETY, 10, Lancaster Place, Strand, LONDON, W.Ge 
N.B.—Frames can be supplied from 5/- to 10/- each. Special Circular relating to this will be senteith Catalogue. $ 
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MEDIUM 
BLUE 


Packets & Tins. 








we ORIGINAL 





Beautifully Cool & Sweet Smoking 


Sold only in loz. Packets, and 2, 4, and 8oz. and IIb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine Smoking Condition. 
Ask at all Tobacco Sellers’, Stores, &c., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


Are now obtainable in Packets containing 6 and 12, and in 
Tins of 24, 50, and 100. 


The “Magnums” (large size) are sold in card cases containing 8, 
and in Tins of 16, 50, and 100, 
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EXTREME OBESITY BECOMING 
A THING OF THE PAST. 


INCREASING POPULARITY OF AN EFFECTUAL CURE 


‘*MANY of our readers are, doubtless, familiar with the nature of the extraordinary revolution in the cure of 
obesity -which, within recent years, has been wrought by the original researches of that now eminent expert, 
Mr, F. Cecil Russell, of Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. It is evident that 
the certainty, the rapidity, and the agreeable surroundings of his curative vrocess have heen recognised, in a 
very large degree, amoung ladies and gentlemen belonging to the highest social circles. Keen observers, who 
have an opportunity of judging, inform us, through the pages of Society papers and otherwise, that, owing to 
the general employment of Mr. Russell’s treatment, extreme obesity is becoming as much a thing of the past at 
fashionable gatherings as intoxication; and no doubt it will soon be regarded as nearly as disgraceful. ‘The 
issue of an eighteenth edition of the author’s singularly convincing little text-book, ‘Corpulency and the Cure,’ 
however, serves tu indicate that the popularity of the system has now reached spheres far remote from those of 
West-end fashion. The book of 256 pages may be had . free by sending four penny stamjs to Mr. Russell’s 
offices, as above ; and it is worth the careful attention of those who wish to free themselves of a burcen of fat— 
not ‘merely because it is unseemly and adds enormously to the apparent age of the sufferer—but because 
extreme obesity terribly interferes with the energy necessary in these days of competition to make one’s way in 
the world, or even to earn a very muclest competency... A large proportion of the letters of Mr. Kussell’s 
grateful correspondents refer to their «lelight at being enabled—within a very brief period, and with ut any 
irksome conditions implying semi-starvatiun—to attack their accustomed tasks with pleasure instead of wearied 
disgust, through being reduced to their normal weight. The popularity of the system is also largely due, 
doubtless, to the English hatred of mystery, which is utterly swept aside by Mr. Russell. He fully explains 
his modus operandi, and supplies the recipe for his preparation.” — Sicester Hes ald. 


WIRE CYCLE SADDLE 


(Woods’ FPatext.) 
These Saddles are now fitted with a Patent 

















Wrought Steel Clip. 

a 0 TT E WEIGHT CF SADDLE GREATLY REDUCED. 

iY, | E A “4 Ss wo MORE Fitted with Leather Cover. WAV RE HAD 
CHAFING. = F 

——— i) ALL DEALERS. 
0 NL FOR | If any difficult 
SADDLE any difficulty 

EXCELLENT QUALITY. DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. LADY OR apply for 
GENTLEMAN. Sample direct. 





HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS. ALWAYS THE SAME. 


Can be had from most Grocers or send 74. or 13 for Sample 
Jar and name of Lowal Agent in your «istrict to ie ee 


PLUMTREE, RAILWAY ST., SOUTHPORT. WOODS’ PATENT GALVANIZED 
= STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & BEDSTEADS 


(Goddard's Cait Pan a Co Dao 






ONB MONTH’S TRIAL ALLOWED. 





























>) ) GUARANTEED EXHIBITED 
P > ror Five Years. Fe Oe 
Plate Powdet Carrying ONE TON 
; NON-MERCURIAL. = 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE fu Liverpool 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, | on. ’ 
ae eer Manchester, 
8 eee cos stadia 
Exhibitions. 
t Catalogues and Prices free on 
appl.cation to the 


Or.Grey's FAT REDUCING Piii:. 





J Health, Skin, 

po Te permanent ve@setion, wih tags rk dieting. LONCFORD WIRE co., LD., Warrington. 
ABDOMINAL OBESITY A SPECIALITY. LONDON OFFICE: 61, ST. MARY AXE. 

2/8 rer hor, plain wrenver, net free to any part of the world LIVERPOOL CFFICE : (69, DUKE STREET. 


(Larger «ize for cases which have resisted other treatment. 4/6.) 


Dr. T. GREY, 52, PADDINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. Please tion this Magazi 
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STARTLING INNOVATION 
IN RELIGIOUS (MAGAZINES. 


SUNDAY STRAND. 


120 Pages, over 160 Illustrations. 
six PraNon MONTEL Y. 
First Number Ready December 15th, 1899. 








Messrs. GEORGE | Nu@ues, Limttep, have decided 
produce a religious monthly that Shall be at any rate equal to 
any other sixpenny magazine ever ptbtished. 

Arrangemen s haveralready been made of an extended and 
we'l-matured charactér reaching far into every quarter of the 
religious world. They cannot undertake to makeat this time 
anything like a complete or specific annow-cement. The 
following, however, will suffice to indicate the high quality and 
Wide range which thé Magazine will contain. 


“The Life of Jesus Christ,” 

By IAN MACLAREN. 

‘The Mind ot the Master,” “Beside the Borie 
Brier Bush,” etc, 

“The Life of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev.,Dr, Watson 
(better known as Ian Maclaren), is a work that will in itself 
command immense attention. For several years Dr, Watson 
has been meditating and forming this the greatest work of his 
life, and J. last jpnge it through, the-medium,of ‘! The 

the religious public of: Great Britain. 

Dr. - Maa wg has not followed he methods of any other writer 
upon this subject, but lias with reverent tone ‘tf@ated the’ 
subject with all the freshness of his vivid insightief the tenderest 
and mare pathetic sides of the character of the Master rather 
than a dry, scholarly exposition of the text, The illustrations 
are by Mr. Corwin Linson, one of the greatest feligious oe 
This artist has been compared favourably with even Tissot, and 

nt two years in Palestine preparing the illustrations. After 

e fullest and most patient study he has produced 200 paintings 
es drawings representing the chief scenes and episodes in the 
Life of Christ. In the value and interest of the text, and the 
variety and fineness of the illustrations, this will be an extra- 
ordinary serial.- 


SIR WALTER BESANT 


has written specially for this Magazine a serial’ story cepicting 

the extraordinary hold which the spirit «f gambling can obtain 

over the heart and mind of an otherwise good man. This story 

will be of exceeding interest, and for pathos and dramatic 

episode is perhaps one of the best~serials this well-known 
author has ever wntten. 


DORE’S GALLERY. 


An illustrated arti -le,, repeoducing a famous pictures of 
Gustave 


A SACRED SONG, 


By E. H. Behrend, entitled “‘ An Angel's Pinion,” almost, if not 
quite, equal to hs famous song “ Daddié.” 


Aa Illustrated Interview with lan Maclaren. 
By Mr. HARRY HOW, 

With.piteres epecialty taken for “The onmy Strand.” 
HAS DR. PARKER BECOME A SPIRITUALIST ? 
CARDINAL MANNING'S WIFE. 
RE-TRIAL OF ‘CHRIST—By the Jews. 


HOW DR. BARNARDO RECEIVES THE BABIES. 
Full of p and t hing pictures. 


Seo tome erin & Aree fealiean Be fo. aoe 
Jameson, A. B. Cooper, and man, others. 
A Christmas Story: 
‘*A TRIP TO SANTA CLAUS,” 
Hilustrated by Gorpon Browne. 


@ woorsey will, be spared to make “ The, Sunday 
the ney and brightest religious’ magazine possible to be* 


Author of * 


+h 














produced for sixpence. 





; “THE W INR” 
oO 


In. news photograp’s, THE KING will 
be found ahead of its contemporaries. 
Nothing of importance wi | happen during 
the week which will not be fully and 
strikingly illustrated in its pages~ often 
many ll in advance of other, Sigeany 
weeklies. In war, its phot hers and 
correspondents will always found at 
the front, and no expense will be spared 
by THE KING to ide its readers 
with the earliest obtainable ‘photographs 
of the actual fighting— not fancy drawings, 
but real photographs. 


; Not a man or woman will sean ipto 
note who will not - and 
written about in-THE KI G. It will 


. be live, interesting matter, full of anec- 
‘ dome, crisp and newsy, pecally ee ares 

of gossipy and able writers. pages 

personal gossip in THE KING will, 
in short,’ be a complete ide to men 
and women of note throughout the year, 
not only fascinating, but reliable; and 
the attractive manner in which the matter 
is being prepared will appeal to everybody 
en account of its novelty. 


Oné of the great features of THE KING 

will be'a striking department called ‘ The 

King’s Jester,” in which will be found 
y funny drawings on all sorts. of funny 
subjects by the ——— artists of the med 
In it the best work of English, 
and Continental draughtsmen will be re- 
presented, at an expense never before 
undergone by any illustrated paper. Yet 
““The King's Jester.” is a one department 
of many in this enterpri ne Itisa 
* Punch” or a “* Pick.) Me. — in 
gratis for the amusement of rear vendhanns 


In fact, THE KING will be fouid-a 
— of to-day for the péople of t 
hotos. of current events, smartly pub- 
lished while people are talking:of them— 
photos. of, and gossip about, peopie in the 
public eye —stories and articles of new 
and interesting subjects—and pictures that 
le want to | at crowded between 


/ _its two covers. It is the most remarkable 
pee weekly ever offered to the public, 
. no money will be spared in the attempt 


to make it the moat ‘ic, briefest, and 
most aft: active complolian: ‘of the world's 
doings, week by week. 


“THE KING” 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 
ON OR ABOUT NOV. 23, BY 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
7—12, SOUTHAMPTON ST,, 
STRAND, W.C., LONDON. _ 
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THE PATENT 


_*REX’ Meat and Suet Chopper. 


“THE KING OF MINCERS.” 


“Indispensable in every well-ordered kitchen. Me useful and always 
acceptable Wedding 
Oa Chops Suet, Cold Meat, Raw: Meat, Fruit, and aint Lemon to 
perfection, cakes excellent Sausages from beginning to end, and also cuts uniform 
pieces for pies. 
Each machine is mounted op a hard Wood Block and packed in box, furnished 
compipte with ‘three meefreted Steel Plates, Patent Sausage Fi iller, Plunger, 
Double Cramp, Book of V; ble Recipes and General Directions. 


For Small Pamiliés. For Large Vamilies, Hotels, &e. 


Net oe . 











a 
Pi tion No. 1 la 2 2a 
“as Cash Prices “\5’—y's—aiz-—ae=-g0--ao~ (Carriage Paid 
or dificult, 
lagazine To be obtained from ely Rome Loe ificulty is experienced, 


FOLLOWS & BATE, LTD., Patentees and Sole Manufactures, GORTON, MANCHESTER. 














QUERY ? > 


If you smoke Cigars, why: 

The 
not smoke good ones— sideiaielst tachi 
especially when of Borneo Cigars 
y ou can get have all the charm 
them at 
a low 


Price? 












which connoisseurs 

have learned to associate with 
the best Borneo leaf. They are 
of . delightful flavour, thoroughly 
well made, and undoubtedly the best 
substitutes extant for Havanas, which, in 
good condition, are now practically unobtainable. 





ah (in_boxes of 50): Total cost to buyers, 20/- per 100. SAMPLES: 6 for P.O, 
1/6, Post Free, or 18 Cigars of various brands for P.O. 3/6, 6/-, or 10/-. 


TERMS: Net Cash with order. NOTE: Illustrated Price List, Post Free. 





MARTIN BROS., Cigar Specialists, 5, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.O. 
(and HAVANA and GUERNSEY). 


















The purest and nicest. 


If your Baker does not make Hovis, we shall be pleased to send you the address of our nearest Agent. 
Tue Hovis-Breap Fiour Co., Lrp., MAccLesFiei.p. 
6d. and 1/- Samples of Bread and Biscuits will he sent on receipt of stamps. 
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Never Fails, 
Established 
25 YEARS. 


Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? 
4 DOSE at BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT, 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


ot values, after trying one of the 


“EWBANK” Carpet Sweepers 
instantly pronounces it the very best Sweeper 
ever offered to the public. 

British Make. Hand-Made Brush. 
Lasts Ten Years. 

On Rubber Tyred Wheels. 


BE SURK& YOU GET IT. 
Try it also jor 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, 


Prepared by 
W. T. Owentpce, Chemist, Hull. 
CARPET SWEEPERS Seid overyweere tn 
bottles, at wi « » 29. Od, 
(British Manufacture) 4s 6d. lls. 
merely require pushing to and fro on the carpet. The cory arent. 
brush penetrates the pile, eradicating the dust and grit 
without any wear on the carpet, collecting it in a clused 
receptacle. Sweeping carpets with a broom is productive of 


many evils and counterforms of sickness, result frum dust 
being breathed into the nostrils. 


The age of a t is lengthened by years 
“Ewhank” § A BEAUTIFUL SKIN 
66 33 
Ewbank” Sweeper 


instead of may be had by anyone who wishes it. All that 





is necessary is to use TALBOT’S DERMINE, 
x ; BROOM. the greatest of all skin beautifiers. 
i Sates Si Mr. Seymour Hicks, writing on behalf 
SWEEPERS from 11/6 to 15/6. of himself and his wife, 
— Miss Ellaline Terriss, says that it is a 
SPECIAL POINTS: superlative lotion for the skin, removing all 
HAND-MADE BRUSH 0.’ PUREST BRISTLE. redness and roughness, producing a perfect 


FIVE MOVING PART. ONLY. complexion, 
SPRING BAIL ATTACHMENT. 




















If your Ironmonger pe Stores do not stock the “ Ewnay«,” Sample Bottle post free for 1/3, or larger sizes for 2/6 & 5/-. 


write us for address of nearest dealer. Sole Proprietors : TALBOT & COM PANY, 
9, MERIVALE ROAD, PUTNEY, LONDON, 5.W. 


ENTWISLE & KENYON, Lro., ACCRINGTON. Wholesale Agents: W. BDWARDS & SON, 


187, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 








oD 


IRS 
SOUPS 


In Glass Botties and Tins. Pints and Quarts. 
Awarded 31 GOLD MEDALS for Superior Quality. Sold all over the World. 


JOHN MOIR & SON, LTD., London, Aberdeen, and Seville. } 
JOO O-[000r ef 
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HOLLOWAY’ 


“ _ ty LOSKSTITCH MAG MACHINE 39° 
susetinetas De in size and yy. 
—— an. 

or treadle. fle Pour v clemee 
ont on receipt of be P.O, tor ONE 
"S TRIAL can 
Ss. MONTHLY. Write 

for and of 
Atlas wing aabing Co., 
186z. High Street, Camden Town, 











Pio 


lTriano LEARNT I IN A WEEK, 
te 


hie’s Musical Indicator enables 
anYone.entirely ignorant of Music to play 
the Piano, Organ, or Harmonium, beauttr- 
*fally by ear, arid-to =o Songs in all 


sold, and every 


Keys in one week. W4, 


Customer delighted. Post free 1/8 


MUSICAL SUPPLY CO. (6. Dept.) 


6, WOOD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


"ennes’ BO YEARS 











‘Royal National Life-Boat Institution 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—ber Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 





APPEA X.. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution earnestly Appeal to the British Public for 
Funds to efiable them to maintain their 293 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their Crews in the 


most perfect state of efficiency. 
The Annual Subscriptions, Donations and 


Committee are confident that in their endeavour to 
the'r lives in order that they may ‘save others, with t 
work, they will meet with the entire approval of the people o 


This can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income. 
Dividends are quite inadequate for the purpose. 


The 
ovide the brave, Life-boatmen, who nobly hazard 
best b emer means for carrying on their great 
this the greatest maritime country in the 


world, and that their Rage will not be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 


life-sa’ing service, of whi 


he Nation has always been so proud, may not have te be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 682 lives by the Life-Boats in 1898, and of 74'lives 
by fishing and other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the 


Institution granted rewards, in 1998, being 


756. Total of lives saved, for which Fewards have been 


granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 3ist December, 1898, 41,233. 
Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, Charles 


Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14, John Street, Adelphi, 


London, W.C.; by the Bankers of the 


Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., §9, Strand; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; 


_, and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 


OKLA LALLULLLLLLLLLULLLUULLS 
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The ‘DUNDEE ADVERTISER’ says: - 
“The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard”’ 


cdmes out in a red coat, and priced at the popular 
skpence. This scems a fitting time to make the 
a¢quaintance of or-re-read Dr. Conan Doyle’s pranc- 
ing tales. The soldier is the man of the hour, and 
the dashing hero of these martial stories is the 
very one needed in the warlike mood which rules 
at present. The book is three years old, but the 
Brigadier is as gay as: when first he appeared 
in, 1896.. (London: George Newnes, Ltd.) Post 
free, 8d, 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


And 164, 166, & 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 


(Awarded by ad Di +7 of Henour, Sane. 3890; 
Medals, Paris, 1 
° Collars. Lapiss’ stand 


G fold 4/11 ” doz. 

Ents’ 4- r 

INEN Cuffs for Ladies ‘a Gentleman from 
S/11 per dozen. 

pean s 

pean 


ee —) > pint Fine quality Long Cloth, wim eto 
wages ee Pee, Se ep (to measure 2/- ¢ 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE wa. 
4L8.—To prevent delay. all Letter-Orders and /nquiries 
for Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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Provost Oats are prepared in. Scotland from the joist Scotch grain, and have the 
largest Sale of Scotch Rolled Oats in the world, aay, on their merits. Sold in 
lib. and 2b. packets by all Grocers and weed Deskers. 


A stro 
makes 
of consfant ‘stitring and fear of burning, 
is sent FREE to all users of Provost Oats in 


exchange for 30 Coupons. A Coupon on every packet. 
: . iad 


JOHN BULL’s BREAKFAST, Toe Best Brain, MUSCLE, AND Empire BUI 








Enameled double. Porringer, which , 
rfect Porridge without the trouble - 




























































































TESTED. 


The highest medical authorities are now, after 
exhaustive tests, fully endorsing the remarkable 
curative virtues of V- 3. 

The LANCET says :— 

“* The clinical results obtained were satisfactory.” 
The EDINBURGH MEDICAL JOURNAL says :— 

“*The iron salts appear tv be absorbed easily, 
to produce no constipating effect, and the conbi- 
nation as a whole to. occasion far more marked 
results than-its composition might suggest.” 

The CLINICAL JOURNAL says :-— 

“One factor, which pre-eminently accounts for 
the good results obtained by its use when clinically 
tested, is that this ore is largely composed of com- 
pounds of tron, easy of solution, and capable of 
being assimilated with yreat facility, and absence 
of the usual constipating effect . . A remarkable 
and noteworthy: advance in the means we have 
at our command for ensuring return to health 
tn those suffering from the numerous disorders 

with anemia. 


V- 


cures most ailments which originate in a diseased or 
weak condition of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, or Blood. 
SORE THROAT, DIPHTHERIA, HEMORRHAGE, 

ANAMIA, RHEUMATISM,: SCIAT ICA, STONE, 
wis DYSENTERY, CurTs, WOUNDS, 

CZEMA, SORES, and SKIN. TROUBLES, 

RINGWORM. FEMALE WEAKNESSES, &c., &c. 

A Free h for 10-doses, with full _ 

a of special agents, 

on receipt of Post Gard by 

VITZ-ORE CO., LTD., 
39, W, Temple Chambers, London, EC. 
Price 4/6 per (288 doses), enough for two months 
ordinary treatment. 














‘THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Manufactured by 


_ WRIGHT CROSSLEY & Co., Liverpool, »:+i 
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DESTINY, or to Live for 
this Day ONLY. : 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, TOBACCO. 


DISCIPLINE, SELF-DENIAL. THE AIGHEST AND 
BEST IN THIS LIFE. 


DUMAS AND THE AVERAGE MAN 
a AND HIS PLEASURES. 

‘If he has not some great ideal, such as a religious illusion, 
a love for science, a craze for art, a passion for charity, one . 
of those allabsorbing delights of the soul, he redescends 
into instinct, begins to live for the day passing over his head, 
and appeals to satisfactions of a gross nature, but prompt 
and certain. They will kill him perhaps, but what is it that 
does not in the long run kill? Anu since men must move 
towards death b, whatever road they take, why not select 
the pleasantest; and what matters it whether the end be 
reached a little sooner or a little later? Who knows even whether the short cut is not 
after ali the best?’ 





‘And such is human life, so gliding on; 
It glimmers like a meteor and is gone!’ 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


XPERIENCE shows that Porter, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, 
Liqueurs, and Brandies are all very apt to disagree, while light white wines, and gin or old whiskey, 
largely diluted with pure mineral water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the Liver. It possesses the power uf reparation 
where digestion has been disiurbed or lost through alcuholic drinks, fatty substances, of want of exercise, 
and places the invalid on the right track to health. If its Great Value in keeping the body in health 
were universally known, no FAMILY WOULD -BE WITHOUT IT. 


1 * 9 fSoothirg, Cooling, Health-Gis lug, 
Use ENO 4 FRUIT SALT { Refreshing, and Invigorating. 
You Cannot Overstate its Great Value in keeping the Blood Pure and Free from ‘Disease. 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. —A gentleman writes: ‘I have 
used Eno’s ‘* Fruit Salt” in headaches and almost every form of disease for nearly twenty-five 
years. Asa tule I found it everything I could wish ; its action was always natural, simple, soothing, yet 
potent when required, without hazarduus force, such as brain-tipple or pick-me-up, in any form or 
condition (always did good, never any harm). Can be used for any length of time without the least 
danger. * Yours truly, TRUTH.’ 
NO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is the best-known remedy; it removes all fetid or 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the blood BY NATURAL 
MEANS, allays NERVOUS EXCITEMENT, SLEEPLESSNESS, DEPRESSION, and RE- 
STORES the NERVOUS SYSTEM to its proper condition. It should be IN EVERY 
BEDROOM and TRAVELLER'S BAG (for any emergency). It acts as simply, yet just 
as powerfully, on the animal system as SUNSHINE does on the vegetable world, 
and removes BY NATURAL MEANS, without hazardous force, all fetid or poisonous 
matter, Its effect on a disordered or feverish condition of the system is SIMPLY | 
MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED. ONE. 


; 
CAUTION, —See Capsule marked ENO'S‘ FRUIT SALT. Without it you have a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, $.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 




















DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., 


Who has recently retired from the great Library of the British Museum afte 


Half-a-Century of Se vice 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE NEW 


“LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE” 


Described herein 


Che Best of the Wlorid’s Literature 


IN 20 HANDSOME VOLUMES. 


A NEW AND 
IN a memorable address delivered nearly a quarter 
t a century ago, a distinguished critic of books, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, gave utterance to these 
pregnant thoughts :— 

“Far be it from me,” said Mr. Harrison, “ to 
gainsay the inestimable value of good books; but 
I often think we forget that other side to this 
gloriozs view of literature—the misuse of books, 


REMARKABLE UNDERTAKING 


the debilitating waste of life in aimless, promis- 
cuous, vapid reading, or even it may be in the 
poisonous inhalation of mere literary garbage. 


OUR IGNORANCE OF THE WORLD'S C REATER 
LITERATURE. 


“ Whether our neglect of the great books cumes 
from our not reading at all, or from an incorrigible 











M. LEON VALLEE, Panis, 
writes an Jvtroduction to French Li‘erature. 


habit of reading the little books, it ends in just the 
same thing. And that thing is ignorance of all 
the greater literature of the world.” 


THE BEWILDERMENT OF MODERN DAYS. 


“ But there is much more. Even those who are 
resolved to read the better books are embarrassed 
by the field of choice, practically boundless. 

““The vast proportion of books we shall never 
be able to read. A serious percentage of books 
are not worth reading. There never was a time, 
at least during the last two hundred years, when 
the difficulties of making an efficient use of books 
were greater than they are to-day. 

“So the question which weighs upon me with 
such really crushing urgency is this: what are 
the books that in our little remnant of reading 
time it is most vital for usto know? Every book 
that we take up without a purpose is an oppor- 


tunity lost of taking up a book with a purpose. We 
books differ as diamonds from the sand on the seashore. 


our path. To organise our knowledge, to 


pathless chaos.” 


Mr. Harrison goes on to indicate what would be the high 
value of some collection, or “ healthy rational syllabus of essential 
that would present “a working epitome of what is 


books,” 


best and most enduring in the literature of the world.” 


adds :-— 


“Some such firm foothold in the vast and increasing torrent 
of literature we certainly must find, unless all that is great in 
literature is to be borne away in the floods of books. 


we may avoid an interminable wandering over the pathless 
waste of waters. 


The Distinguished Contributors to the Library of Famous Literature 


know that 


“THE FIRST INTELLECTUAL TASK OF THE AGE."’ 

“ And so, I say it most confidently, the first intellectual task 
of our age is to rightly order and make serviceable the vast 
realm of printed material which four centuries have swept across 
systematise our 
reading, to save out of the relentless cataract of ink the immortal 
thoughts of the greatest—this is a necessity, unless the produc- 
tive ingenuity of man is to lead us at last to a measureless and 


Without it we may read everything and 


Order Forms will be found on the last page. 





know nothing, wandering like unclassed spirits 
round the outskirts only of those Elysian fields 
where the great dead dwell and hold high con- 
verse.” 


MAX MULLER’S IDEAL WORLD-LIBRARY. 


Something of the same thought runs through 
what Professor Max-Miiller wrote a few years ago, 
when he said :— 

“Few books I find supremely great from end t 
end, while, on the other hand, there are parts and 
passages or whole poems that I can read again 
and again, wondering more and more every time 
how one man could have written them. 

“If I were to tell you,” the great philologist 
goes on, “ what I really think, I am afraid you 
would call me the greatest literary heretic, or an 
utter ignoramus., Take the greatest poet of anti- 
quity, and if I am to speak the truth I must say 
there are long passages even in Homer which 
seem to me extremely tedious. Take the greatest, 
or at all events one of the greatest, poets of our 
century, and again I must confess that nota few 
of Goethe’s writings seem to me not worth a second 
reading. There are gems in the most famous, 
there are gems in the least known of poets ; but 
there is not a single poet, so far as I know, who 
has not written too much, and who could claima 
place for all his works in what might be called a 
Library of World Literature.” 

THE PROPHECY BRILLIANTLY REALISED. 

These prophetic words, from two of England's 
most eminent men of letters, describe in very 
essence the plan and purpose of the great “ Library 
of Famous Literature,” about to be issued under 
the editorship of Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B. It is 
precisely such a “ Library of World Literature ” 
as Max Miiller had so curiously foreshadowed— 
twenty handsome volumes, bringing together ina 
convenient and delightful form, and still at a price 
within the purchasing power of the great reading 
public, those supreme expressions of human genius, 
those single poems, those famous chapters, those 
marvellous short stories, or portions and descrip- 
tions from larger works—in short, those great 
parts of great books, “the immortal part of their 
most mortal bodies,” which, as the Oxford professor 
says, ‘“ make it seem a very miracle that they could 
have been composed by man,” 


And he 





With this 


SIR WALTER BESANT 
writes on Novels that have made History. 
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it goes almost without saying that such a work 





~ would have been next to valueless if it had not 

n- been done by men of the highest competence and 
on the broadest scale. “The Library of Famous 
Literature” represents the best judgment and 
most accomplished criticism of our time. 

gh DR. GARNETT AND HIS DISTINGUISHED 

3 ASSOCIATES. 

te The chief editor of “The Library” is Dr, 

nd Richard Garnett, C.B., who retired a few months 

in ago from the responsible and laborious post of 

ne Keeper of Printed Books in the vast library of the 


British Museum, after a half-century of distin- 
ist guished service. His counsel has been sought by 
almost every man of letters who has resorted to 
our National Library for the purpose of literary 
tie research ; he has been intimately associated with 
many of the great literary enterprises of the last 





ay 
ch twenty years, and he has probably answered more 
st, questions about books, and possibly knows the 
ar contents of more books, than any other living 
Ww Englishman, He is more than a man of books, 
nd however, as many volumes of the most varied 
1S, character—volumes of poetry, of humour, and 
ut biography, as well as history and librarianship— 
ho have amply revealed. 
La Though the work is in English throughout, with 
a Dr. Garnett have been associated M. Leon Vallée, —_ = 
Librarian of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, “#~ , DONALD G. MITCHELL (ix maven) - 
the largest library, it is surprising to find, in the writes on The Greater Literature of the World. 
world ; Dr. Alois Brandl, Professor of Literature 
I's in the Royal University of Berlin; and Donald with the solemn volumes that elderly gentlemen 
ry G. Mitchell, of New York, known the world over present schoolboys on a prize-day. The great 
ry for his delightful volumes written under the nom writers of the past as well as of the present are 
er de plume of “Ik Marvel” ; not to speak of many amply represented in the twenty volumes, but the 
is qualified assistants. writers of the East and of Greece and of Rome 
' occupy Only about a tenth part of the total space, 
- A PANORAMIC SURVEY OF LITERATURE IN which is about as large a place as they can be 
a aL AGES expected to occupy in the affections of the general 
ce These distinguished names give the key-note to __ reader. 
ig the authoritative yet fascinating character of the The work is arranged in chronological order, 
is work. This cosmopolitan staff of editors have and as we follow these delightful volumes we 
se brought together 10,000 royal octavo pages of the see the stream of literature, so deep and strong 
p- best and most interesting that has been written in in “the gloried days” of Athens, Alexandria, and 
at every age since the making of books began. Rome, narrow down and dry up as it comes 
ir The Library of Famous Literature is not a dull through the Middle Ages ; but only to burst forth 
yr collection of antiquities. It does not simply again in full tide in the Renaissance, and thence to 
ld include “classical literature.” It has no kinship spread out into the vast flood of our own time. 


The whole course of historical development is here 
to be swept at a glance. 

But the method is unique ; it-is Dionysius’s idea of “ history 
by example,” and with the result that the examples present us 
not alone with a broad historical view, but with the best and 
choicest reading as well—enough for a lifetime. No age has 
failed to yield its treasures ; least of all, our opulent modern day. 

THREE HUNDRED COPYRIGHTED WORKS INCLUDED. 

The hearty interest with which the most popular of modern 
authors have welcomed Dr. Garnett’s great enterprise is shown 
by their readiness to permit the inclusion of their writings— 
from, in fact, above 300 copyrighted works. Their co-operation 
is farther evidenced in several novel features of the Library. 

The chief office of the Library is to gather together a thousand 
of the world’s masterpieces, and to provide an endless store of 
the best reading. But it goes much further than this, The 
plan of the Library includes a series of delightful original essays 
on the literature of different epochs and different topics, all 
written especially for this work by the most distinguished of 
living men of letters. 

These introductory studies afford just that stimulating touch 
which is so often needed to put the reader in a mood to enjoy 
j FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, Panis. the treasures which the LIBR\RY contains, With these aids 
he no longer explores the wide waste of books at random, but 








writes on French Poetry 





A Christmas Suggestion will be found on page 7. 
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PAUL BOURGET, Panis, BRET HARTE Or. EXOWARD DOWDEN 


n The l Literury Criticism writes on The Rise of the Short Story. writ.s Elizabethan Eva Literature 


with accurate knowledge and with the clearest possible insight 
The following list will suffice to indicate something of the charac 
ter and scope of these charming essays :— 


THE MOST EMINENT LIVING MEN OF LETTERS CO-OPERATE. 


MR. HENRY JAMES, distinguished novelist and critic, sketches 
The Rise of the Novel to its present dominating position, and 
attempts a forecast of its proLable future. 

DEAN FARRAR, theologian and historian, writes on 7he Literature 
of Religious Apologia and Criticism. 

FERDINAND SRUNETIERE, the Editor of the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” of Paris, and one of the most eminent critics and histo- 
rians of France, writes on French Poetry, and especially the poeiry 
of the nineteenth century. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK, the famous Belgian dramatist, writes 
for the LIBRARY on Zhe Development of the Drama since Shakespeare. 

BRET HARTE, the author of “ Tales of the Argonauts,” and many 
well-known works, writes for the LIBRARY on 7he Rise of the Short 
Story. 

ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, the foremost of Spanish novelists, 
writes for the LIBRARY on Zhe Decadence of Modern Literature. 

SIR WALTER BESANT, famous as the author of “ All Sorts and 
Conditiong« of Men,” out of which sprang the People’s Palace of 
East Londen, writes for the LIBRARY on the interesting subject, 
Novels that have made History. 

PAUL BOURGET, the most celebrated of French critics and 
novelists, writes upon a topic ciose to his chosen field, 7he Zvo/ucion 
of Literary Criticism at the hands of Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and 
Matthew Arnold. 

EMILE ZOLA, a warrior in letters as he has recently shown 
himself in public affairs, writes a militant essay on Naturalism and 
Romanticism. 

DR. EDWARD DOWDEN, Professor of English Literature in Dublin 
University, erudite scholar and charming essayist, writes on 7he 
Elizabethan Eva and its Influence on English Literature, 

COMTE E. MELCHIOR DE VOGUE, statesman and critic, writes on 
The Great Year's Russian Literature. 

EDMUND GOSSE, poet and critic, writes upon What is Great 
Poetry ; and the Appreciation of it. 

PROF. JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, historian and student, writes 
a charming causerie upon 7he Literature of History. 

PROF. PASQUALE VILLARI, of Florence, one of the most eminent 
of Italian historians, writes on Zhe Renaissance and the Beginning of 
Modern Literature. 

DONALD G. MITCHELL, known the world over for his delightful 
volumes (written under the nom de plume of “Ik Marvel") “The 
Reveries of a Bachelor,” “Dream Life,” and the like, contributes 
= an essay entitled Concerning the Greater Literature of the World. 
EOMUND GOSSsE DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, whose brilliant “History of 
m What is Great Poetry? Science in the Nineteenth Century” has won him a foremost 





Or. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 
ketches The Literat f cien 







Order Forms will be found on the last pagy. 
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Pror. PASQUALE VILLARI, rLtornence, PRoft. MAHAFFY MAURICE MAETERLINCK 











writes on The Renaissance and Literuture. writes on The Literature of History. writes on The Drama since Shakesyeare. 
it place among the newer historians, sketches Zhe Literature of 
ic Science. 


DR. ALOIS BRANDL, Professor of Literature in the Royal Univer- 
sity of Berlin, contributes a comprehensive essay on Zhe Main 
Currents of German Literature, , 

ANDREW LANG, historian and publicist, author of ‘Comparative 














id Mythology,” and an extraordinary variety of other works, writes on 
The Progress of Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 
re M. LEON VALLEE, Librarian of the great Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris, contributes A General /ntroduction to French Literature. 
Ix THE EDITOR OF THE LIBRARY, Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., 
0- whose wide stores of learning are at the command of a graceful 
ry pen, contributes a strong and stimulative paper on Zhe Use and 
. Value of Anthologies. 
‘ CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES. 
1 A fitting complement to this brilliant series of studies is to be 
rt found in yet another feature of the LIBRARY. This is a series of 
unique pictures of famous contemporary authors, in their own 
8, studies, seated at their work surrounded by their books. No more 
interesting collection has ever been attempted, far less carried to 
d completion. Here are the names of some of the writers who in 
of this generous fashion admit us to their homes :— ANDREW LANG 
t ts 7 : = ltt writes on The Pregress of Literature in the 
, IBSEN. JAMES BRYCE. F. BRUNETIERE. Bineteenth Century. 
RUSKIN. DR. GARNETT. PAUL BOURGET, : 
d TOLSTOI. HENRY JAMES. THOMAS HARDY. 4 
$ PROF. JEBB. GRANT ALLEN. FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
d HALL CAINE. DEAN FARRAR. ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
EMILE ZOLA. ERNEST RENAN. SIR WALTER BESANT. 
DUMAS, FILS. SIGNOR VALDES. MRS, HUMPHRY WARD. 
e PIERRE LOTI. EDMUND GOSSE. EDMUND DE GONCCURT. 
n It will be seen that the list includes many famous names from 
be other lands than our own. The fact is broadly characteristic of the 
whole LIBRARY. All literature is its field, all tongues its own. The 
n twenty volumes of the LIBRARY contain translations from as many 
different languages, embracing not only the chief living tongues 
it but the great classical languages of the past as well. It may be 
noted, too, that some of the original essays contributed to the 
5 LIBRARY are given both in their original tongues and in English as 
well, These form the only exception to the rule that the LIBRARY 
it is a work in the English language for English readers, 
/ z WORLD-WIDE IN ITS RANGE. 
il 4 Of the vast scope of the LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE it is 
e next to impossible to convey an adequate idea. The LIBRAry is 
s pf precisely what its title indicates—a huge treasury of the finest and 
: most interesting pieces of literature, from the dawn of civilisation 
f § down to, and including, the authors of our own day, that is to say, ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, macnip, 
t trom the old Babylonian Story of Istar, and the quaint Egyptian writes on The Decadence of Modern Literature 


A Christmas Suggestion will be found on page 7. 
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Dr. ALOIS BRANDL, BERLIN, 
writes 1 The Main ¢ entso G 1 ature. 
Tale of Two Brothers, the most ancient pieces of 
literature extant, to the best work of living writers 
like Tolstoi, Hardy, Swinburne, Mark Twain, or 
Kipling. Itcontains everything : the great classics 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey ; wonderful stories 
like the great Bharata Tale (the Mahabharata of 
the Ancient Hindoos): poetry and stories from 
every people who ever lived and sung ; the best 
of history, from writers like Mommsen and Cur- 
tius, Freeman and Froude, Gibbon and Green ; bits 
of adventure and stories of wild life ; the pith of 
the great philosophers like Hobbes and Locke 
and Hume and Spencer; fascinating chapters of 
science from writers like Huxley and Darwin 
and Proctor ; famous letters from famous writers of 
letters ; oratorical masterpieces from Demosthenes 
and Cicero to John Bright and Gladstone ; choice 
pages from the intimate thoughts of diarists like 
Amiel and Samuel Pepys; epigrams and maxims 
from men like La Rochefoucauld and Dean 
Swift; philosophical reflections from writers like 
Rousseau and Pascal ; religious writings like those 
of Cardinal Newman, Thomas a Kempis, and Dean 


Farrar ; biting sarcasm from a Heine or an 
Ibsen; pathos and humour from writers like 
Charles Lamb, Bret Harte, or Oliver Wendell 


Holmes ; fables from La Fontaine ; autobiographies 
like Benjamin Franklin’s—in fine, the whole gamut 
of literary production from grave to gay, from the 
deepest questions that concern the human soul to 
the lightest jests of a Horace, a Sterne, a Rabelais, 
or a Max O'’Rell 


SOME TECHNICAL DETAILS. 


The LIBRARY comprises Over 10,000 royal octavo 
pages, of large clear type cast specially for the 
LIBRARY. The work is complete in twenty hand- 
some volumes, printed upon a paper made especially 
for this work, presenting a clear, soft, unglazed sur- 
face, grateful to the eye, and rendering these books 
so light that they may be held with the utmost ease 


A Christmas Suggestion 
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will be found on page 7, 









ULLUSTRATIONS THAT ARE INTERESTING 

The Liprary is richly embellished with nearly 
500 full-page illustrations and coloured plates, 
printed separately from the text, on heavy 
enamelled paper. There are portraits of the 
most famous authors who ever lived; there is a 
delightful series of pictures of Authors’ Homes and 
the still more novel series of Famous Authors in their 
Homes. So, too, their haunts are shown, the scenes 
of memorable passages in their books, and places 
celebrated in literature or in history. 

RARE COLOURED PLATES. 

The colouxd plates, running through every 
volume, form cone of the most notable features of 
the LIBRARY. ‘lhey have been gathered from rare 
sources, and comprise some of the most exquisite 
specimens of the antique art of book illumination 
which flourished centuries ago, when books were 
made by hand, and the transcription of a single 
volume often represented the labour of years. 


TWO GREAT INDEXES 


It will at once give something of an idea of the 
extraordinary range and variety of the LIBRARY, 
and at the same time reveal how accessible is every 
topic, section, or page, to note that the Liprary is 
double indexed, that is, that it has both a general 
and topical index, and that these two indexes 
contain some 10,000 entries. Every author, the 
subject on which he writes, the title of his story, 
history, sketch, or poem, the first lines of every 
poem, every proper name or character, and even 
the special and individual topics, referred to, it may 
be, only in a page or even a paragraph, are all 
entered up, indexed, and cross referenced. 


READING FOR A LIFE-TIME. 


To sum up, this great work comprises in itself a 
rich and marvellously varied library. 


It provides 
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entertaining reading sufficient to last the most of readers 
for a lifetime ; while, on the other hand, it will supplement 
and round out the best private collection of books. As an 
introduction to a wider acquaintance with the best literature, 
or as a means for inculcating and developing a taste for litera- 
ture, especially among the young, it must be welcome in 
every home where books are valued and read. 
It is “infinite riches in a little room,” 


** The Standard’s*’ Remarkable 
Introductory Offer. 


It is the usual custom for the publishers of a work ex- 
tending into many volumes to fix a high price upon the first 
editions, with the intention of reducing this price when the 
work has been on the market for a considerable time, 
and the sale at the high price has been exhausted. 

This custom “ The Standard ” will precisely reverse. The 
best possible means of making known a great work like the 
new LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE is by placing it in 
the hands of those competent to judge it and appreciate it. 
To do this quickly a limited edition of the LIBRARY is now 
offered, in advance of the day of publication, at about half 
the regular price, so that those who take advantage of this 
opportunity, and subscribe now, will save the equivalent of 
the entire present cost of the work. 

THE COMPLETE WORK SENT FOR HALF A GUINEA, PAID NOW. 

To take advantage of the present opportunity, it is only 
necessary to sign the enclosed order blank and post it to 
“The Standard,” accompanied by a preliminary payment of 
Half a Guinea, 

After the work is sent (the complete set, not in parts but 
all at one time), the subscriber has to pay but a small amount 
each month until his payments are complete. Meanwhile he 
has all the use and enjoyment for himself and his family 
of the rich store of literature contained in this splendid work 
while he is paying for the Library in this comfortable way. 

If the subscriber wishes to pay for the work in full, he 
may send his cheque and receive the cash discount, as 
indicated on the Order Forms. 


A Christmas Suggestion. 


Busy men and women are never more non-plussed than 
when they find themselves in the dilemma of buying 
presents. Many will be grateful for the present opportunity 
to put a friend in the possession of a lifelong treasure. 
For presentation purposes the LIBRARY, especially in the 
finer styles of binding, is something unique and new. 
Furthermore, the convenient system of monthly payments, 
by which the complete work is sent upon the preliminary 
payment of half a guinea, will open this opportunity to many 
who would not care to draw a cheque in full. Sets of the 
LIBRARY will be reserved for delivery at such time as may 
be desired, but intending subscribers should take note that, 
both to secure the work at the present special prices, soon 
to be advanced, and to ensure the delivery of the work in 
time for the Christmas season, orders must be booked at 
once. We can guarantee delivery only on such orders as 
are filed immediately. 


Specimen Pages. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to give an adequate idea of 
a work that is in itself a great library, by means of a few 
specimen pages or mere description. If, however, you will 
state where you read this notice, “ The Standard” will send 
postpaid to any address a full Prospectus of the LIBRARY OF 
Famous LITERATURE, together with specimen pages, speci- 
men illustrations, pages from the index, and the like. But 
those who prefer to file their subscriptions at once, and thus 
take advantage of the special prices, which are offered in 
advance of the day of publication, will find order forms on 
the next page. 





EMILE ZOLA 
writes on Naturalism and Roman! icism 





DEAN FARRAR 
writes on The Literature of Religious Apoiogia and 
Criticism. 








, 
COMTE E. MELCHIOR DE vocUé 
writes on Russian Literature. 


Order Forms will be found on the last page. 
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TWENTY HANDSOME VOLUMES, COMPRISING THE GREAT LITERATURE OF ALL TIMES. 
EpviITED BY 


Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 
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ISSUED BY 
Showing the 


Howton tincture * Che Standard.” 


Red Levant Morocco Binding ‘ 


‘*THE STANDARD’S” SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


THE COMPLETE WORK (20 LARGE VOLUMES) SENT UPON THE PRELIMINARY PAYMENT OF HALF A GUINEA. 

Simply to make the Library thoroughly known, “The Standard” now offers a limited edition at about half the 
regular price. When this edition is exhausted the Library will be sold at a very much higher price than is asked now. 
The chance of obtaining this great work at a discount of more than 50 per cent. from the regular price is altogether 
too remarkable to be lightly passed by. Upon the preliminary paymext of HALF A GUINEA, now, the complete set 
of 20 large volumes will be sent shortly. But these prices and terms apply only to such orders as are sent in now, 
in advance of the day of publication. 








SPECIAL PRICES FOR THE INTRODUCTORY EDITION. 





W. M. JACKSON, ORDER FORM.—-MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Che Standard, 


23, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C. cues covabjenedenntneesensachensocseunnn nn 
I enclose herewith HALF A GUINEA, for which please send me the complete set of 20 volumes of The Library of Famous 
Literature, at the special advance-of-publication price, bound in— 
(Strike out three of these.) 


aa — 
Cloth. Half Persian Calf. Three-Quarter Red Levant. Full Morocco. 

I agree to complete my purchase of the work by 

15 further payments of 9/- per month (for Cloth). 

se « e 12- ® (, Half Persian Calf.’ 

"15. , ” 15- ° (,, Three-Quarter Red Levant).* 

a e 21- ° (,, Full Morocco). 

My next payment shall be due upon the dispatch of the 20 volumes; and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month 
thereafter. Until such payments are completed, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or 
otherwise. I further agree that if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered. 
the return of the deposit of Half a Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 








Signed 
18ST Address 
Planes GAA C0s the PACKAGE €O.....000.ccrrererorsessere seesercsessacsnccesencsosvocscsscoscosconses ceseosenseesseseees 
The introductory Ecition is sold at so low a price that the cost of carriage must be paid by the subscriber. 


W. M. JACKSON, ORDER FORM.—CASH PAYMENT. 


Che Standard, 


23, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C. o20e sos cee eve one ace sesece ene ove ens sos eee BOOM 
¢ Six and a Half Guineas, jy full payment for The Library of Famous Literature, bound in Cloth. 

*L enclose Eight and a Half Guineas, in ful! payment for The Library of Famous Literature, bound 
in Half Persian Caif.* »  Srike out thre 

*!l enclose Ten_and a Hair Guineas, in fil! puywent for The Library of Famous Literature, bound in | of these lines 
Three-Quarter Red Levant.* 

Tenclose Fourteen and a Half Guineas, in full pxuyment for The Library of Famous Literature, | 
bound in Full Morocco. 








Signed 

ST 
I I Address. 

Pwase address the package to 


The Introductory Edition is sold at so lowa price that the co 





*NOTE ON BINDINGS.—The Library ts bound in Cloth only in conformity to the usual cystom. The Half Persian Calf isa very 
attractive and durable binding. But we particularly recommend the Three-Quarter Red Levant Morocco 1s (lie Liandsomest 
und most artistic form of the work, and on account of 118 relative cheapness, It is an ornament_to any library or drawing-10o8m 
For presentation purposes, or for those who desire the finest bindings obtainable, the sumptuces Full Morocco will be found to 


meet every requirement . — 

Specimen volumes may be examined and orders booked at “ The Standard” Office, 23, St Brnde Street. Ludgate 

Circus, E.C. ; at Mitchell's Royal Subscription Library, 33, Old Bond Street W.; and at the Civil Service Stores, 28, 
Haymarket, 8.W. 











CARTER, 6a, New Cavendish Street, "(a's 


LITERARY MACHINE, “eons couches, 


from £1 158. 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an eory 
chair, bed, or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Invaluable tv 
Invalids and Students. Prices frum 17/6, 


INVALID COMFORTS. 


SELF-PROPELLING 
BATH CHAIRS. 
from £1 Ss : CHAING, 


: . . BREAKFAST-IN-BED TAGLES 
— 
CARRYING 2 , . from £1 10s. 


CHAIRS, from £1 y Bed Lift 24 4s. 
SPINAL CARRIAGES. & j Reclining Boards... 1 Se. 
= Rests... 70 (Gig | £4 . nye] 
ests -- 10/- = ; ; 
" FN <2 , . Walkin Machines. Portable 
Crutches .. .. 10/6 . » = t w.c ‘ao Electric Bellis. Urinais. 


Bed Bath - 12 1 
Goesmoden ‘¢ hg S| gad ) - Air and Water Beds, &c. 


IGAMAGE’S GRAND CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 


Clockwork and Steam Toys at prices varying from 6d. to £10. 
SOLDIEPS OF THE QUEEN, BOER ARMIES, FORTS, CANNONS, GUNS, MEN-O'-WAR of the latest type, 
MOTORS, ELECTRIC AND STEAM MODELS IN MOTION, COMPLETE RAILWAY SYSTEMS, and all the 
Novelties and Toys of the Continental Manket. 


— — — — ES —_ no — 











NEW SERIES OF MECHANICAL Foxe. including Locomotives and Stationary Engines, Steam Windmills, Steam Fountains, 
Steam Work Dredgers, Censtructions Games, evc., etc 


CHESS, DRAUGHTS, DOMINOES, BILLIARDS, BAGATELLE, TABLE CROQUET, GERMAN BILLIARDS, 
TIDDLEDY WINKS, PLAYING CARDS, AND INDOOR GAMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Compendiums of Games and Conjaring Tricks. Christmas and New Year Cards in great variety, from Id. to 2/6 each 





Write or call for pyecial Bazaar Catalogue containing hundreds of illustrations of Toys, Games, and all Indoor Amusements. 
Country castomers can rely upon orders being carefully executed. 


‘A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 














| 25 per cent. Discount for Cash or 
14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 
10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years’ System. — Lists free of 


C. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These magnifi- 
cent Pianos for 
Hire on the 
Three Years’ 


System, at advantageous prices and terms,—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 


40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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‘“THE STANDARD OF 
HIGHEST PURITY.’’— tHE Lancer. CHcton: re 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 


CADBURY’S is a pertectly safe and CADBURY’S. COCOA is an id 
reliable Cocoa, containing all the full nourish- beverage for children, promoting heal 
ing properties of the Cocoa bean. It is ‘‘a | Growth and Development in a rema 
Perfect Food.”’ degree. x 
“THE LANCET” (May 27, 1800) says: Entirely free from all admixtures, such} 
“The statement that Cadbury’s Cocoa is || Kola, Malt, Hops, &c. No Alkali used 
an absolutely pure article cannot be contro- | darken the colour. . 
verted in view of the results of analysis ‘*COCOA is in itself a perfect food, 
which, in our own hands, this excellent requires no addition of drugs whatever. 
article of food has yielded.” —Dr. Axprew Wits 


insist on having CADBURY'S (solid only in Packets and 5 Sead as other Cocoas are 
sometimes substituted for the sake of Extra Proft. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ““THE STRAND MAGAZINE” should be addr-sssei ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTME 
RGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 7-12, SOUTHAMPTON ST{EET, STRAND, W.C = 
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